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PART  II.— CANTO  III. 


C|)e  Stsument* 

The  Kmght,  with  various  doubts  possest. 

To  win  the  Lady  goes  in  quest 

Of  Sidrophel  the  Rosycrucian, 

To  know  the  destinies'  resolution: 

With  whom  b'ing  met,  they  both  chop  logie 

About  the  science  astrologic :   . 

Till,  falling  from  disputrtofight, 

The  Conj'rer  's  worsted  by  the  Knight. 


I 


DocJBTJLESS  the  pleasure  is  as  great 

Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat ; 

As  lookers-on  feel  most  delight 

That  least  perceive  a  juggler's  sleight, 

And  still,  the  less  they  understand. 

The  more  they'  admire  his  sleight  of  hand. 


4  HUDIBRAS.  part  ii. 

Some  with  a  noise  and  greasy  light 
Are  snapt,  as  men  catch  larks  by  night, 
Ensnar'd  and  hampered  by  the  soal, 
As  nooses  by  the  legs  catch  fowl.  10 

Some  with  a  med'cine  and  receipt 
Are  drawn  to  nibble  at  the  bait ; 
And  though  it  be  a  two-foot  trout, 
'Tis  with  a  single  hair  puird  out. 

Others  believe  no  voice  t'  an  organ  15 

So  sweet  as  lawyer  's  in  his  bar-gown. 
Until  with  subtle  cobweb-cheats 
They're  catch'd  in  knotted  law  like  nets  : 
In  which,  when  once  they  are  imbrangled. 
The  more  they  stir  the  more  they're  tangled;  20 
And  while  their  purses  can  dispute, 
There's  no  end  of  the  immortal  suit. 

Others  still  gape  t'  anticipate 
The  cabinet-designs  of  Fate, 
Apply  to  wizards  to  foresee  25 

What  shall  and  what  shall  never  be ; 
And,  as  those  vultures  do  forebode, 
Believe  events  prove  bad  or  good : 
A  flam  more  senseless  than  the  roguery 
Of  old  auruspicy  and  aug'ry,  30 


CANTO  III.        HUDIBRAS. 


That  out  of  garbages  of  cattle 

Presag'd  th'  events  of  truce  or  battle  ; 

From  flight  of  birds,  or  chickens'  pecking. 

Success  of  great 'st  attempts  would  reckon  : 

Though  cheats,  yet  more  intelligible  35 

Than  those  that  with  the  stars  do  fribble. 

This  Hudibras  by  proof  found  true, 

As  in  due  time  and  place  we'll  shew : 

For  he,  with  beard  and  face  made  clean, 

Being  mounted  on  his  steed  agen,  40 

(And  Ralpho  got  a-cock-horse  too 

Upon  his  beast,  with  much  ado,) 

Advanced  on  for  the  Widow's  house, 

T'  acquit  himself  and  pay  his  vows  : 

When  various  thoughts  began  to  bustle,  45 

And  with  his  inward  man  to  justle. 

He  thought  what  danger  might  accrue. 

If  she  should  find  he  swore  untrue  ; 

Or  if  his  Squire  or  he  should  fail. 

And  not  be  punctual  in  their  tale,  50 

It  might  at  once  the  ruin  prove 

Both  of  his  honour,  faith,  and  love. 

But  if  he  should  forbear  to  go, 

Sbe  might  conclude  he  ^ad  broke  his  vow  ; 


6  HUDIBRAS.  part  ii. 

And  that  he  durst  not  now  for  shame  55 

Appear  in  court  to  try  his  claim  : 

This  was  the  pennyworth  of  his  thought. 

To  pass  time,  and  uneasy  trot. 

Quoth  he,  In  all  my  past  adventures 
I  ne'er  was  set  so  on  the  tenters,  60 

Or  taken  tardy  with  dilemma 
That  ev'ry  way  I  turn  does  hem  me. 
And  with  inextricable  doubt 
Besets  my  puzzled  wits  about  : 
For  though  the  Dame  has  been  my  bail,  65 

To  free  me  from  enchanted  jail, 
Yet  as  a  dog,  committed  close 
For  some  offence,  by  chance  breaks  loose. 
And  quits  his  clog  :  but  all  in  vain. 
He  still  draws  after  him  his  chain  :  70 

So,  though  my  ankle  she  has  quitted. 
My  heart  continues  still  committed ; 
And,  like  a  bailed  and  mainpriz'd  lover. 
Although  at  large,  I  am  bound  over  : 
And  when  I  shall  appear  in  court  75 

To  plead  my  cause  and  aiyswer  for  't. 
Unless  the  judge  do  partial  prove. 
What  will  become  of  me  and  love  ? 


CANTO  III.         HUDIBRAS.  7 

For,  if  in  our  account  we  vary, 

Or  but  in  circumstance  miscarry  ;  80 

Or  if  she  put  me  to  strict  proof, 

And  make  me  pull  my  doublet  off, 

To  shew,  by  evident  record 

Writ  on  my  skin,  I've  kept  my  word. 

How  can  I  e'er  expect  to  have  her,  85 

Having  demurr'd  unto  her  favour  ? 

But,  faith  and  love  and  honour  lost, 

Shall  be  reduced  t'  a  Knight  o'  th'  Post ! 

Beside,  that  stripping  may  prevent 

What  I'm  to  prove  by  argument,  90 

And  justify  I  have  a  tail. 

And  that  way  too  my  proof  may  fail. 

Oh,  that  I  could  enucleate, 

And  solve  the  problems  of  my  fate  ! 

Or  find  by  necromantic  art  95 

How  far  the  Dest'nies  take  ray  part ! 

For  if  I  were  not  more  than  certain 

To  win,  and  wear  her,  and  her  fortune, 

Vd  go  no  farther  in  this  courtship. 

To  hazard  soul,  estate,  and  Worship :  100 

For  though  an  oath  obliges  not 

Where  any  thing  is  to  be  got, 


r 


8  HUDIBRAS.  part  ii. 

(As  thou  hast  prov'd),  yet  His  profane 
And  sinful  when  men  swear  in  vain. 

Quoth  Ralph,  Not  far  from  hence  doth  dwell 
A  cunning  man,  hight  Sidrophel,  106 

That  deals  in  Destiny *s  dark  counsels, 
And  sage  opinions  of  the  Moon  sells ; 
To  whom  all  people,  far  and  near, 
On  deep  importances  repair ;  1 10 

When  brass  and  pewter  hap  to  stray, 
And  linen  slinks  out  o'  the  way  ; 
When  geese  and  puUen  are  seduc'd. 
And  sows  of  sucking  pigs  are  chows'd ; 
When  cattle  feel  indisposition,  115 

And  need  th'  opinion  of  physician  ; 
When  murrain  reigas  in  hogs  or  sheep, 
And  chickens  languish  of  the  pip  ; 
When  yeast  and  outward  means  do  fail, 
And  have  no  power  to  work  on  ale  ;  120 

When  butter  does  refuse  to  come, 
And  love  proves  cross  and  humoursome  ; 
To  him  with  questions,  and  with  urine. 
They  for  discov'ry  flock,  or  curing. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  This  Sidrophel  125 

I've  heard  of,  and  should  like  it  well. 


CANTO  III.         HUDIBRAS.  9 

If  thou  canst  prove  the  Saints  have  freedom 
To  go  to  sorc'rers  when  they  need  'em, 

Says  Ralpbo,  There  's  no  doubt  of  that  j 
Those  principles  I  quoted  late  136 

Prove  that  the  Godly  may  alledge 
For  any  thing  their  priviledge, 
And  to  the  dev'l  himself  may  go, 
If  they  have  motives  thereunto  : 
For,  as  there  is  a  war  between  135 

The  dev'l  and  them,  it  is  no  sin 
If  they  by  subtle  stratagem 
Make  use  of  him,  as  he  does  them. 
Has  not  this  present  Parliament 
A  ledger  to  the  devil  sent,  140 

Fully  empowered  to  treat  about 
Finding  revolted  witches  out  ? 
And  has  not  he,  within  a  year, 
Hang'd  threescore  of  'em  in  one  shire  ? 
Some  only  for  not  being  drown 'd,  145 

And  some  for  sitting  above  ground, 
Whole  days  and  nights,  upon  their  breeches. 
And  feeling  pain,  were  hang'd  for  witches'; 
And  some  for  putting  knavish  tricks 
Upop  green  geese  and  turkey-chicks,  150 
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Or  pigs  that  suddenly  deceast 

Of  griefs  unnatural,  as  he  guest ; 

Who  after  prov'd  himself  a  witch, 

And  made  a  rod  for  his  own  breech, 

Did  not  the  dev'l  appear  to  Martin  155 

Luther  in  Germany,  for  certain. 

And  would  have  guU'd  him  with  a  trick, 

But  Mart,  was  too,  too  politic  ? 

Did  he  not  help  the  Dutch  to  purge, 

At  Antwerp,  their  cathedral  church  ?  100 

Sing  catches  to  the  Saints  at  Mascon, 

And  tell  them  all  they  came  to  ask  him  ? 

Appear  in  divers  shapes  to  Kelly, 

And  speak  i'  th'  Nun  of  Loudon's  belly  ? 

Meet  with  the  Parrament's  Committee,         165 

At  Woodstock,  on  a  pers'nal  treaty  ? 

At  Sarum  take  a  cavalier, 

I'  th'  Cause's  service,  prisoner  ? 

As  Withers  in  immortal  rhyme 

Has  register 'd  to  aftertime.  170 

Do  not  our  great  Reformers  use 

This  Sidrophel  to  forebode  news ; 

To  write  of  victories  next  year. 

And  castles  taken,  yet  i'  th'  air  ? 


CANTO  III.  HUDIBRAS.  11 

! 
I 

Of  battles  fought  at  sea,  and  ships  175 

Sunk  two  years  hence  the  last  eclipse  ? 
A  total  overthrow  giv'n  the  King* 
In  Cornwall,  horse  and  foot,  next  Spring  ? 
And  has  not  he  point-blank  foretold 
Whatsoe'er  the  Close  Committee  would  ?        180 
And  Mars  and  Saturn  for  the  Cause  ? 
The  Moon  for  fundamental  laws  ? 
The  Ram,  the  Bull,  and  Goat,  declare 
Against  the  Book  of  Common  Pray'r  ? 
The  Scorpion  take  the  Protestation,  186 

And  Bear  engage  for  Reformation  ? 
Made  all  the  Royal  stars  recant, 
Compound,  and  take  the  Covenant  ? 
Quoth  Hudibras,  the  case  is  clear. 
The  Saints  may  'mploy  a  conjurer,  190 

As  thou  hast  prov'd  it  by  their  practice : 
No  argument  like  matter  of  fact  is  j 
And  Veti  are  best  of  all  led  to 
Men's  principles  by  what  they  do. 
Then  let  us  straight  advance  in  quest  1 95 

Of  this  profound  gymnosophist. 
And,  as  the  Fates  and  he  advise, 
Pursue  or  wave  this  enterprise. 
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This  said,  he  turn'd  about  his  steed. 
And  eftsoons  on  th'  adventure  rid  ;  200 

Where  leave  we  him  and  Ralph  a  while. 
And  to  the  conj'rer  turn  our  style, 
To  let  our  reader  understand 
What's  useful  of  him  beforehand. 

He  had  been  long  t' wards  mathematics,     205 
Optics,  philosophy,  and  statics. 
Magic,  horoscopy,  astrology, 
And  was  old  dog  at  physiology  ; 
But  as  a  dog  that  turns  the  spit    -. 
Bestirs  himself,  and  plies  his  feet  210 

To  climb  the  wheel,  but  all  in  vain, 
His  own  weight  brings  him  down  ag^in. 
And  still  he's  in  the  self-same  place 
Where  at  his  setting  out  he  was ; 
So  in  the  circle  of  the  arts  215 

Did  he  advance  bis  nat'ral  parts, . 
Till  falling  back  still,  for  retreat. 
He  fell  to  juggle,  cant,  and  cheat. 
For  as  those  fowls  that  live  in  water 
Are  never  wet,  he  did  but  smatter ;  220 

Whatever  he  laboured  to  appear. 
His  understanding  still  was  clear ; 


CANTO  III.         HUDIBRAS.  Id 

Yet  none  a  deeper  knowledge  boasted^ 
Since  old  Hodge  Bacon,  and  Bob  Grosted. 
Th'  intelligible  world  he  knew,  295 

And  all  men  dream  on't  to  be  true, 
That  in  this  world  there's  not  a  wart 
That  has  not  there  a  counterparty 
Nor  can  they  on  the  face  of  ground 
An  individual  beard  be  found  230 

That  has  not  in  that  foreign  nation 
A  fellow  of  the  self-same  fashion  ; 
So  cut,  so  coloured,  and  so  curFd, 
As  those  are  in  th'  inferior  world. 
He'ad  read  Dee's  prefiices  before  236 

The  Dev'l,  and  Euclid,  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
And  all  th'  intrigues  'twixt  him  and  Kelly, 
•  Lascus  and  th'  Emperour,  would  tell  ye  : 
But  with  the  moon  was  more  familiar 
Than  e'er  was  almanack  well- wilier  ;  240 

Her  secrets  understood  so  clear. 
That  some  believ'd  he  had  been  there  j 
Knew  when  she  was  in  fittest  mood 
For  cutting  corns  or  letting  blood ; 
When  for  anointing  scabs  or  itches,  245 

Or  to  the  bum  applying  leeches ; 


14  HUDIBRAS.  part  ii. 

When  sows  and  bitches  may  be  spay'd, 

And  in  what  sig'n  best  cyder's  made ; 

^Vhether  the  wane  be,  or  increase, 

Best  to  set  garlick  or  sow  pease  ;  250 

^Vho  first  found  out  the  man  i'  th'  moon. 

That  to  the  Ancients  was  unknown  ; 

How  many  Dukes,  and  Earls,  and  Peers, 

Are  in  the  planetary  spheres ; 

Their  airy  empire,  and  command ;  355 

Their  sev'ral  strengths  by  sea  and  land  ; 

What  factious  they've,  and  what  they  drive  at 

In  public  vogue,  or  what  in  private  ; 

With  what  designs  and  interests 

Each  party  manages  contests.  260 

He  made  an  instrument  to  know 

If  the  moon  shine  at  full  or  no ; 

That  would,  as  soon  as  e'er  she  shone,  straight 

Whether  'twere  day  or  night  demonstrate ; 

Tell  what  her  d'ameter  to  an  inch  is,  265 

And  prove  that  she  's  not  made  of  green  cheese. 

It  would  demonstrate  that  the  man  in 

The  moon  's  a  sea  Mediterranean ; 

And  that  it  is  no  dog  nor  bitch 

That  stands  behind  him  at  his  lH*eech,  270 


CANTO  III.  HUDIBRAS,  16 

But  a  huge  Caspian  sea  or  lake, 

With  arms,  which  men  for  legs  mistake ; 

How  large  a  gulf  his  tail  composes. 

And  what  a  goodly  hay  his  nose  is ; 

How  many  (Jerman  leagues  by  th'  scale        275 

Cape  Snout  *s  from  Promontory  Tail. 

He  made  a  planetary  gin, 

Which  rats  would  run  their  own  heads  in. 

And  come  oh  purpose  to  be  taken. 

Without  th'  expence  of  cheese  or  bacon.  280 

With  lut^trings  he  would  counterfeit 

Maggots  that  crawl  on  dish  of  meat ; 

Quote  moles  and  spots  on  any  place 

O'  th'  body,  by  the  index  face  ; 

Detect  lost  maiden-heads  by  sneezing  j  286 

Or  breaking  wind  of  dames,  or  pissing  ; 

Cure  warts  and  corns  with  application 

Of  med'cines  to  th'  imagination ; 

Fright  agues  into  dogs,  and  scare 

With  rhymes  the  toothach  and  catarrh ;         290 

Chase  evil  sp'rits  away  by  dint 

Of  sickle,  horse-shoe,  hollow  flint ; 

Spit  fire  out  of  a  walnut-shell. 

Which  made  the  Roman  slaves  rebel ; 
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And  fire  a  mine  in  China  here  295 

With  sympathetic  gunpowder. 

He  knew  whats*ever's  to  be  known. 

Bat  much  more  than  he  knew  i^ould  own. 

What  med'cine  'twas  that  Paracelsus 

Could  make  a  man  with,  as  he  tells  us  ;  300 

What  figur'd  slates  are  best  to  make 

On  wat'ry  surface  duck  or  drake  ; 

What  bowling-stones,  in  running  race 

Upon  a  board,  have  swiftest  pace ; 

Whether  a  pulse  beat  in  the  black  »         305 

List  of  a  dappled  louse's  back ; 

If  systole  or  diastole  move 

Quickest  when  he's  in  wrath,  or  love ; 

When  two  of  them  do  run  a  race. 

Whether  they  gallop,  trot,  or  pace ;  310 

How  many  scores  a  flea  will  jump 

Of  his  own  length  from  head  to  rump, 

Which  Socrates  and  Chaerophon 

In  vain  assay 'd  so  long  agone ; 

Whether  his  snout  a  perfect  nose  is,  315 

And  not  an  elephant's  proboscis ; 

How  many  different  specieses 

Of  maggots  breed  in  rotten  cheese ; 


CANTO  III.        HUDIBRAS.  17 

And  which  are  next  of  kih  to  those 
Engendered  in  a  dmndler's  nose  ;  320 

Or  those  ndt  seen/  but' understood , 
That  live  in  Tinegar  and  wood. 

A  paltry  wretch  he  had,  half-starvM, 
That  him  in  place  of  zany  servM, 
Hight  Whachum,  bred  to  dash  and  draw,       325 
Not  wine,  but  more  unwholesome  law  ; 

r 

To  make  'twtKt  words  and  lii^  huge  gaps. 

Wide  as  merid^ns  in  maps ; 

To  squander  paper  and  spate  ink. 

Or  cheat  men  of  their  words,  some  think.      330 

From  this,  by  merited  degrees. 

He'd  to  more  high  adTancement  rise. 

To  be  an  under^conjurer. 

Or  journeyman  astrologer; 

His  business  was  to  pump  and  wheedle,         335 

And  men  with  their  own  keys  unriddle; 

To  make  them  to  themselves  give  answers, 

For  which  they  pay  the  necromancers  ; 

To  fetch  and  carry  intelligence 
Of  whom,  and  what,  and  where,  and  whence. 
And  all  discoveries  disperse    '  341 

Among  th'  whde  pack  of  conjurers ; 

VOL.   II.  B 
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What  cut-purses  have  left  with  them 

For  the  right  owners  to  redeem. 

And  what  they  dare  not  vent,  "find  out,  345 

To  gain  themselves  and  th'  art  repute ; 

Draw  figures,  schemes,  and  horoocopesi, 

Of  Newgate,  Bridewell,  brokers*  shops, 

Of  thieves  ascendant  in  the  cart. 

And  find  out  all  by  rules  of  art ;  360 

Which  way  a  serving-man,  that's  run 

With  clothes  or  money  away,  is  gone ; 

Who  picked  a  fob  at  Holding-forth, 

And  where  a  watch  for  half  the  worth 

May  be  redeemed ;  or  stolen  plate  365 

Restored  at  conscionable  rate. 

Beside  all  this  he  serv'd  his  master 

In  quality  of  poetaster. 

And  rhymes  appropriate  coif  Id  make 

To  ev'ry  month  i'  th'  almanack  ;  360 

When  terms  begin  a^nd  end  could  tell. 

With  their  returns,  in  doggerel ; 

When  the  Exchequer  opes  and  shuts,  ^ 

And  sow-gelder  with  safety  cutsi ; 

When  men  may  eat  and  drink  their  fill,        36S 

And  when  be  temperate,  >  if  they  will ; 
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When  use,  and  when  abstain  froin,  vice, 

Figs,  grapes^;  phlebotomy,  and  spice. 

And  as  in  prison  mean  rogues  beat 

Hemp  for  the  sisrvice  of  the  great,  370 

So  Whachum  be^^t  his  dtrty>  brains 

T'  advance  his  master's  fame  and  gains ; 

And,  like  the  devil's  orajcles, 

Put  into  doggerel  rhym^  >his  spells. 

Which,  over^ev'ry  mottth'is  blank  page      .      375 

I'  th'  almanack,  itrange  bilk&  presage* 

He  would  an  elegy  compose  >  ? ' 

On  maggots  squeezed  out  cf  *hi»«iospe  j  ^ 

In  lyric  numbers  write  an  ode  on 

His  mistress  eating  a  black  pudden  j  <  380 

And  when  imprison 'd  air  escap-d  her, 

It  puft  him  with  poetic  rapture: 

His  sonnets  charm'd  th'  attentive  crowd. 

By  wide-mouth'd  mortal  troll'd  aloud, 

That,  circled  with  his  long-ear'd  guests,        385 

like  Orpheus  look'damong  the  bbasts  : 

A  carman's  horse  could  not  .pa£8  by 

But  stood  ty'd  up  to. poetry ;  .     . »      ' 

No  porter's  burthen  pass  along,  i 

But  serv'd  for  burthen  to  his  80ng :  \  890 
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Each  window  like  a  piU'ry  appears, 

With  heads  thrust  through,  nail'd  by  the  ears ; 

All  trades  run  in  as  to  the  sight 

Of  monsters,  or  their  dear  delight 

The  gallow-tree,  when  cutting  purse  305 

Breeds  business  for  heroic  verse. 

Which  none  dpes  hear,  but  would  hav^  hung 

T'  have  been  the  theme  of  such  a  song. 

Those  two  together  long  had  liv*d 
In  mansion  prudently  contrived,  400 

Where  neither  taree  nor  house  could  bfur 
The  free  detection  of  a  star ; 
And  nigh  an  ancient  obelisk 
Was  rais'd  by  him,  found  out  by  Fisk, 
On  which  was  written,  not  in  wwdd,  405 

But  hieroglyphic  mute  of  birds. 
Many  rare  pithy  saws  concerning 
The  worth  of  astrologic  learning  : 
From  top  of  this  there  hung  a  rope,  | 

The  spectacles  with  which  the  stars 
'He  reads  in  smallest  characters. 
It  happened  as  a  boy  one  night 
Did  fly  his  tarsel  of  a  kite. 


To  which  he  fastened  telescope,  410  > 
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The  strangest  long-wing'd  hawk  that  flies,   415 

That,  like  a  bird  of  Paradise, 

Or  herald's  martlet,  has  no  legs, 

Nor  hatches  young  ones,  nor  lays  eggs ; 

His  train  was  six  yards  long,  milk-white. 

At  th'  end  of  which  there  hung  a  light,         420 

Enclosed  in  lantern  made  of  paper. 

That  far  off  like  a  star  did  appear  : 

This  Sidrophel  by  chance  espy'd. 

And,  with  amazement  staring  wide. 

Bless  us !  quoth  he,  what  dreadful  wonder    425 

Is  that  appears  in  heaven  yonder  ? 

A  comet,  and  without  a  beard  ! 

Or  star  that  ne'er  before  appeared  ? 

I'm  certain  'tis  not  in  the  scrowl 

Of  all  those  beasts,  and  fish,  and  fowl,  430 

With  which,  like  Indian  plantations,. 

The  learned  stock  the  constellations ; 

Nor  those  that  drawn  for  signs  have  bin 

To  th'  houses  where  the  planet3  inn. 

It  must  be  supernatural,  435 

Unless  it  be  that  cannon-ball 

That,  shot  i'  th'  air  point-blank  upright. 

Was  borne  to  that  prodigious  height 
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That  learn 'd  philosophers  maintain 

It  ne'er  came  backwards  down  again,  440 

But  in  the  airy  region  yet 

HangSy  like  the  body  of  Mahomet : 

For  if  it  be  above  the  shade 

That  by  the  earth's  round  bulk  is  made, 

'Tis  probable  it  may  from  £sir  445 

Appear  no  bullet,  but  a  star. 

This  saidy  he  to  his  engine  flew^ 
Plac'd  near  at  hand,  in  open  view. 
And  rais'd  it  till  it  levell'd  right 
Against  the  glow-worm  tail  of  kite.  450 

Then  peeping  through.  Bless  us !  (quoth  he) 
It  is  a  planet  now,  I  see ; 
And,  if  I  err  not,  by  his  proper 
Figure,  that's  like  tobacco-stopper, 
It  should  be  Saturn  :  yea,  'tis  clear  4i5d 

'Tis  Saturn,  but  what  makes  him  there  ? 
He's  got  between  the  Dragon's  tail 
And  farther  leg  behind  o'  th'  Whale  ; 
Pray  Heav'n  divert  the  fatal  omen, 
For  'tis  a  prodigy  not  common,  460 

And  can  no  less  than  the  world's  ^nd^i 
Or  Nature's  funeral,  portend. 
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With  that  he  fell  again  to  pry 

Through  perspective  more  wistfully, 

When,  by  mischance,  the  fatal  string,  466 

That  kept  the  tow'ring  fowl  on  wing, 

Breaking,  down  fell  the  star.     Well  shot. 

Quoth  Whachum,  who  right  wisely  thought 

H*  ad  leveird  at  a  star,  and  hit  it  j 

But  Sidrophel,  more  subtil  *witted,  470 

GryM  out.  What  horrible  and  fearful 

Portent  is  this,  to  see  a  star  fall ! 

It  threatens  Nature,  and  the  doom 

Will  not  be  long  before  it  come ! 

i' 

When  stars  do  fall,  'tis  plain  enough  47|^ 

The  day  of  judgment 's  not  far  off; 
As  lately  'twas  reveal'd  to  Sedgwick^ 
And  some  of  us  find  out  by  magic : 
Then  since  the  time  we  have  to  live 
In  this  world  's  shortened,  let  us  strive  480 

To  make  our  best  advantage  of  it. 
And  pay  our  losses  with  our  profit. 
This  feat  fell  out  not  long  before 
The  Knight>  upon  the  forenam'd  score^ 
In  quest  of  Sidrophel* advancing,  .  48d 

Was  now  in  prwpect  of  the  mansion ; 
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Whom  he  discoy'ring,  tarn'd  his  glaas. 
And  found  far  off  'twas  Hudibras, 

Whachom  (quoth  he,)  look  yonder,  some    . 
To  try  or  use  our  art  are  come  :  490 

4 

The  one's  the  learned  Knight ;  seek  out. 
And  pump  'em- what  they  come  about. 
Whachum  advanced  with  all  submiss'ness 
T'  accost  'em,  but  much  more  their  bus'ness  : 
He  held  a  stirrup,  while  the  Knight  495 

From  leathern  Bare-bones  did  alight ; 
And  taking  from  his  hand  the  bridle. 
Approached,  the  dark  Squire  to  unriddle. 
He  gave  him  first  the  time  o'  th'  day. 
And  welcomed  him,  as  he  mig^t  say  :  500 

He  ask'd  him  whence  they  came,  and  Whither 
Their  bus'ness  lay  ? — Quoth  Balpho,  Hither .--^ 

V 

Did  you  not  lose — Quoth  Ralpho,  Nay —    . 
Quoth  Whachum,  Sir,  I  meant  your  way. 
Your  Knight — Quoth  Ralpho,  is  a  lover,       505 
And  pains  intol'rable  doth  suffer ; 
For  lovers'  hearts  are  not  their  own  hearts. 
Nor  lights,  nor  lungs,  and  so  forth  dowawards.-**- 
What  time — Quoth  Ralpho,  Sir,  too  long ; 
Three  years  it  off  and  on  has  hang.<^-*  510 
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Qqoth  he,  I  meant  what  time  o'  th'  day  'tis.— - 
Qitoth  Ralphoy  Between  seven  and  eight  'tin. 
Why  then  (quoth  Whachnm)  my  small  art 
Tells  me  the  ^darne  has  a  hard  hearty 
Or  great  estate. — Quoth  Ralph,  A  jointer,     515 

» 

Which  makes  him  have  so  hot  a  mind  t'  her. — 

Meanwhile  the  Knight  was  making  water. 

Before  he  fell  upon  the  matter ; 

Which  having  done,  the  Wizard  steps'in, 

To  give  him  suitable  reception ;  520 

But  kept  his  business  at  a  bay, 

Till  Whachum  put  him  in  the  way ; 

Who  having  now,  by  Ralpho's  light. 

Expounded  th'  errand  of  the  Knight, 

And  what  he  came  to  know,  drew  near,        625 

Ta' whisper  in  the  conjurer's  ear. 

Which  he  prevented  thus :  What  was  't^ 

Quoth  he,  that  I  was  saying  last. 

Before  these  gentlemen  arrived  ? 

Quoth  Whachum,  Venus  you  retriev'd,  530 

In  opposition  with  Mans, 

And  no  benign  and  friendly  stars 

T  allay  th'  eflfect.     Quoth  Wizarcl,  So ! 

In  Virgo  ?  Ha !  quoth  Whachum,  No. 
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Has  Satarii  nothing  to  do  in  it  ?  536 

One  tenth  of 's  circle  to  a  minute. 

'Tis  well,  quoth  he, — Sir,  you'll  excuse 

This  rudeness  I  am  forc'd  to  use ; 

It  is  a  scheme  and  face  of  heaven, 

As  th'  aspects  are  disposed  this  even,  540 

I  was  contemplating  upon 

When  you  arrived ;  but  now  I've  done. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  If  I  appear 
Unseasonable  in  coming  here 
At  such  a  time,  to  interrupt  545 

Your  speculations,  which  I  hop'd 
Assistance  from,  and  come  to  use, 
'Tis  fit  that  I  ask  your  excuse. 

By 'no  means.  Sir,  quoth  Sidrophel, 
The  stars  your  coming  did  foretel ;  550 

I  did  expect  you  here,  and  knew. 
Before  you  spake,  your  business  too. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  Make  that  appear, 
And  I  shall  credit  whatsoe'er 
You  tell  me  after,  on  your  word,  555 

Howe'er  unlikely  or  absurd. 

You  are  in  love,  Sir,  with  a  vndow, 
Quoth  he,  that  does  not  greatly  heed  you. 
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And  for  three  year»  bas  rid  yout  wit 

And  passion  without  drawing  bit ;  560 

And  now  your  buis'ness  is  to  know 

If  you  shall  carry  her  or  no. 

Qiioth  Hudibras,  You're  in  the  right. 
But  how  the  devil  ymi  come  by  't 
I  can't  imagine ;  for  the  stars  565 

I'm  sure  can  tell  no  more  than  a  horse ; 
Nor  can  their  aspects  (though  you  pore 
Your  eyes  out  on  them)  tell  you  more 
Than  th'  oracle  of  sieve  and  sheers. 
That  turns  as  certain  as  the  sphems :  570 

But  if  the  devil's  of  your  cotincil 
Much  may  be  done,  my  noble  Donsiel ; 
And  'tis  on  his  account  I  come, 
To  know  from  you  my  fatal  doom. 

Quoth  Sidrophel,  If  you  supposie,  576 

Sir  Knight,  that  I  am  one  of  those, 
I  might  suspect,  and  take  th'  alarm. 
Your  bus'ness  is  but  to  inform ; 
But  if  it  be,  'tis  ne'er  the  near. 
You  have  a  wrong  soW  by  the  ear  ;  580 

For  I  assure  you,  for  my  part, 
I  only  deal  by  rules  of  art, 
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Such  as  are  lawful,  and  judge  by 
Conclusions  of  astrol<^ ; 
But  for  the  devil  know  nothing  by  him,        586 
But  only  this,  that  I  defy  him. 

Quoth  he,  Whatever  others  deem  ye, 
I  understand  your  metonymy ; 
Your  words  of  second-hand  intention, 
When  things  by  wrongful  names  you  mention  ;  ^ 
The  mystic  sense  of  all  your  terms,  591 

That  are  indeed  but  magic  charms 
To  raise  the  devil,  and  mean  one  thing, 
And  that  is  downright  conjuring ; 
And  in  itself  more  warrantable  595 

Than  cheat,  or  canting  to  a  rabble. 
Or  putting  tricks  upon  the  moon. 
Which  by  confederacy  are  done. 
Your  ancient  conjurers  were  wont 
To  make  her  from  her  sphere  dismount,         600 
And  to  their  incantations  stoop ; 
They  scom'd  to  pore  through  teleso^. 
Or  idly  play  at  bo-peep  with  her. 
To  find  out  cloudy  or  fair  weather. 
Which  ev'ry  almanack  can  tell  605 

Perhaps  as  learnedly  and  well 
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As  you  yourself.    Then,  friend,  I  doubt 

You  go  the  farthest  way  about. 

Your  modern  Indian  magician 

Makes  but  a  hole  in  th'  earth  to  piss  in,        610 

And  straight  resolves  all  questions  by  't, 

And  seldom  fails  to  be  i'  th'  right. 

The  Rosy  crucian  way's  more  sure 

To  bring  the  devil  to  the  lure ; 

Each  of  'em  has  a  sev'ral  gin  615 

To  catch  intelligences  in. 

Some  by  the  nose  with  fumes  trepan  'em, 

As  Dunstan  did  the  devil's  grannam  ; 

Others  with  characters  and  words 

Catch  'em  as  men  in  nets  do  birds ;  6S20 

And  some  with  symbols,  signs,  and  tricks, 

Engrav'd  in  planetary  nicks. 

With  their  own  influences  will  fetch  'em 

Down  from  their  whs,  arrest,  and  catch  'em  : 

Make  'em  depose  and  answer  to  625 

All  questions  ere  they  let  them  go. 

Bumbastus  kept  a  devil's  bird 

Shut  in  the  pummel  of  his  sword, 

That  taught  him  all  the  cunning  ppinks 

Of  past  and  friture  mountebanks.  630 
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Kelly  did  all  his  feats  upon 
The  devil's  looking^^glass,  a  stoney 
Where,  playing  with  him  at  bo-peep, 
He  solvM  all  problems,  ne^er  so  deep. 
Agrippa  kept  a  Stygian  pug  635 

I'  th'  garb  and  habit  of  a  dog,  , 

That  was  his  tutor,  and  the  cur 
Read  to  th'  occult  philosopher, 
And  taught  him  subt'ly  to  maintain 
All  other  sciences  are  vain.  .  640 

To  this,  quoth  Sidrophello,  Sir, 
Agrippa  was  no  conjurer,    *  > 
Nor  Paracelsus,  no,  nor  Behi^tien  ;  ' 

Nor  was  the  dog  a  cacodaemon. 
But  a  true  dog,  that  would  shew  tricks  645 

For  th'  Emperour,  and  leap  o'er  sticks  ; 
Would  fetch  and  carry,  was  more  civil 
Than  other  dogs,  but  yet  no  devil  j 
And  whatsoe'er  he's  said  to*  do,  ' 

He  went  the  self-same  way  we  go;   ^  660 

As  for  the  Rosycross  philosophers. 
Whom  you  will  have  to  be  but  sorcerers, 
What  they  pretend  to  is  no  more 
Than  Trismegistus  did  before,     • 
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Pythagoras,  old  Zoroaster/   .  655 

And  ApoUoniiiisi  their  voaster, 

To  whom  they  do  confess  they  owe 

All  that  they  do,  and  all  they  know. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  Alasl  what  is't  t*  us 
Whether  'twaa  said  by  Tri^megistus,  660 

If  it  be  nonsense,  false,  or  mystic, 
Or  not  intelligible,  or  sophirtic  ?  '  < 

'Tis  not  antiquity^  nor  author^ . 
That  makes  truth  Truth,  altho'  Time's  daughter; 
'Twas  he  that  put  her  in  the  pit.  .  1 665 

Before  he  puU'd  her  out  of  it ; 
And  as  he  eats  his  sons,  just  «o  . 
He  feeds  upon  his  daughters  too.  m 

Nor  does  it  follow,  'cause  a  herald  •■  ■ 
Can  make  a  gentleman;  searcei  a  year  bld^     670 
To  be  descended  of  a  race     . 
Of  ancient  kings  in  a  small  space. 
That  we  should  all  opinions  hcid 
Authentic  that  we  can  make  old.    ^ 

Quoth  Sidrophel,  It  is  no  part         "  675 

Of  prudence  to  cry  down  an  art. 
And  what  it  may  perform  deny. 
Because  vou  understand  ilot  whv. 
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(As  Averrhois  play'd  bat  a  mean  tridc. 

To  damn  oar  whole  art  for  eccentric)  ;  680 

For  who  knowa  all  that  knowledge  contains  ? 

Men  dwell  not  on  the  tops  of  moantains. 

Bat  on  their  sides  or  rising's  seat ; 

80  'tis  with  knowledge's  vast  height. 

Do  not  the  histories  of  all  ages  685 

Relate  miraculous  presages 

Of  strange  tarns  in  the  world's  ajSairs^  t 

Foreseen  b'  astrologers,  soothsayers, 

Chaldeans,  learn'd  Genethliacks, 

And  some  that  have  writ  almanacks  ?  690 

The  Median  Emp'rour  dream'd  his  daughter 

Had  piss'd  all  Asia  under  water, 

And  that  a  vine  sprang  from  her  haunches, 

O'^rspread  its  empire  with  its  branches ; 

And  did  not  soothsayers  expound  it,  606 

As  after  by  th'  event  he  found  it  ? 

When  Gfesar  in  the  senate  fell. 

Did  not  the  sun  eclipsed  foretel. 

And  in  resentment. of  his  slaughter, 

Look'd  pale  for  almost  a  year  after  ?  700 

Augustus  having^,  by*  oversight,^ 

Put  on  his  left  shoe  'fore  his  rights 
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Had  like  to  have  been  skin  that  day 

By  soldiers  mutinying  for  pay. 

Are  there  not  myriads  of  this  sort  705 

Which  stories  of  all  times  report  ? 

Is  it  not  ominous  in  all  countries    4 

When  crows  and  ravens  croak  upon  trees  ? 

The  Roman  senate,  when  within 

The  city  walls  an  owl  was  s^en,  710 

Did  cause  their  clergy,  with  lustrations 

(Our  Synod  calls  Humiliations  ), 

The  round  facM  prodigy  t'  avert 

From  doing  town  or  country  hurt. 

And  if  an  owl  have  so  much  pow'r,  715 

Why  should  not  planets  have  much  more, 

That  in  a  region  far  above 

Inferior  fowls  of  the  air  move, 

And  should  see  further,  and  foreknow 

More  than  their  augury  below  ?  .  720 

Though  that  once  serv'd  the  polity 

Of  mighty  states  to  govern  by  ; 

And  this  is  what  we  take  in  hand 

By  pow'rftil  Art  to  understand  j 

Which  how  we  have  performed,  all  ages         725 

Can  speak  th*  events  of  our  presages. 

VOL.    II.  C 
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Have  we  not  lately  in  the  moon 
Found  a  new  world,  to  th'  old  unknown ; 
Discovered  sea  and  land  C<duinbus 
And  Magellan  could  never  compass  ?  730 

Made  mountains  with  our  tubes  appear. 
And  cattle  grazing  on  'em  there  ? 
Quoth  Hudibrasy  You  lie  so  ope 
That  I,  without  a  telescope. 
Can  find  your  tricks  out,  and  descry  735 

Where  you  tell  truth  and  where  you  lie  t 
For  Anaxagoras,  long  agon. 
Saw  hills,  as  well  as  you,  i'  th'  moon. 
And  held  the  sun  was  but  a  piece 
Of  red-hot  ir'n  as  big  as  Greece  j  .  740 

Believ'd  the  heavens  were  made  of  stone. 
Because  the  sun  had  voided  one  ; 
And,  rather  than  he  would  recant 
Th^  opinion,  sufier'd  banishment. 
But  what,  alas  ?  is  it  to  us  745 

Whether  i*  th'  moon  men  thus  or  thus 
Do  eat  their  porridge,  cut  their  corns. 
Or  whether  they  have  tails  or  horns  ? 
What  trade  from  thence  can  you  advance 
But  what  we  nearer  have  from  France  ?         750 
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What  can  our  travellers  bring  home 

That  is  not  to  be  learnt  at=  Rome  ? 

What  politics  or  strange  opinions 

That  are  not  in  our  own  dominions  ? 

What  science  can  be  brought  from  thence      755 

In  which  we  do  not  here  commence  ? 

What  revelations  or  religions 

That  are  not  in  our  native  regions  ? 

Are  sweating-lanterns  or  screen-fans 

Made  better  there  than  th'  are  in  France  ?     760 

Or  do  they  teach  to  sing  and  play 

O'  th*  guitar  there  a  newer  way  ? 

Can  they  make  plays  there  that  shall  fit 

The  public  hutnour  with  less  wit ; 

Write  wittier  dances,  quainter  shows,  765 

Or  fight  with  more  ingenious  blows  ? 

Or  does  th'  man  i*  th*  moon  look  big, 

And  wear  a  htiger  periwig  ? 

Shew  in  his  gate  or  face  more  tricks 

Than  our  own  native  lunatics  ?  770 

But  if  w'  outdo  him  here  at  home, 

What  good  of  your  design  can  come  ? 

As  wind  i'  th'  hypocondres  pent 

Is  but  a  blast  if  downward  sent. 
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But  if  it  upward  chance  to  fly,  776 

Becomes  new  light  and  prophecy  ; 

So  when  your  speculations  tend. 

Above  their  just  and  useful  end, 

Although  they  promise  strange  and  great 

Discoveries  of  things  far  set,  780 

They  are  but  idle  dreams  and  fancies. 

And  savour  strongly  of  the  ganzas. 

Tell  me  but  what's  the  natural  cauae 

Why  on  a  sign  no  painter  draws 

The  fulUmoon  ever,  but  the  half?  785 

Resolve  that  with  your  Jacob's  staff ; 

Or  why  wolves  raise  a  hubbub  at  her, . 

And  dogs  howl  when  she  shines  in  water  ? 

And  I  shall  freely  give  my  vote 

You  may  know  something  more  remote*        790 

At  this  deep  Sidrophel  look'd  wise, 
^nd,  staring  round  with  owl-like  eyes, 
He  put  his  face  into  a  posture 
Of  sapience,  and  began  to  bluster ; 
For  having  three  times  shook  his  head,^  795 

To  stir  his  wit  upt  thus  he  said  : 
Art  has  no  mortal  enemies 
Next  ignorance,  but  owls  and  geese ; 


j 
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Those  consecrated  geese  in  orders 

That  to  the  capitol  were  warders,  800^ 

And,  being  then  upon  patrol. 

With  noise  alone  beat  off  the  Gaul ; 

Or  those  Athenian  sceptic  owls 

That  will  not  credit  their  own  souls, 

Or  any  science  understand  805 

Beyond  the  reach  of  eye  or  hand. 

But,  measuring  all  things  by  their  own 

Knowledge,  hold  nothing's  to  be  known ; 

Those  wholesale  critics,  that  in  coffee- 

Houses  cry  done  all  philosophy,  810 

And  will  not  know  upon  what  ground 

In  Nature  we  our  doctrine  found. 

Although  with  pregnant  evidence 

We  can  demonstrate  it  to  sense, 

Aa  I  just  now  have  done  to  you,  815 

Foretelling  what  you  came  to  4s:now. 

Were  the  stars  only  made  to  light 

Robbers  and  burglarers  by  night  ? 

To  wait  on  drunkards,  thieves,  gold-finders, 

And  lovers  solacing  behind  doors,  8S0 

Or  giving  one  another  pledges 

Of  matrimony  uader  hedges  ? 
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Or  witches  simpling,  and  on  gibbete 

Cutting  from  malefactors  snippets, 

Or  from  the  piU'ry  tips  of  ears  825 

Of  rebel  saints  and  perjra^rs  ? 

Only  to  stand  by  and  look  on, 

But  not  know  what  is  said  or  done? 

Is  there  a  constellation  there 

That  was  not  bom  and  bred  up  here,  830 

And  theref(D(re  catinot  be  to  learn 

In  any  inferior  concern  ? 

Were  they  not,  during  all  their  lives. 

Most  of  them  pirates,  whores,  and  thieves  ? 

And  is  it  like  they  have  not  still  835 

In  their  old  practices  some  skill  ? 

Is  there  a  planet  that  by  birth 

Does  not  derive  its  house  from  earth. 

And  therefore  probably  must  know 

What  is  and  hath  been  done  below  ?  840 

Who  made  the  Balance,  or  whence  came 

The  Bull,  the  Lion,  and  the  Ram  ? 

Did  not  we  here  the  Argo  rig. 

Make  Berenice's  periwig  ? 

Whose  liv'ry  does  the  Coachman  wear  ?         845 

Or  who  made  Cassiopeia's  chAit?    '  ■ 
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And  therefore,  as  they  came  from  hence. 

With  us  may  hold  intelligence, 

Plato  deny'd  the  world  can  be 

Governed  without  geometry  860 

(For  money  b*ing  the  common  scale 

Of  things  by  measure,  weight,  and  tale, 

In  all  th'  affairs  of  church  and  state 

'Tis  both  the  balance  and  the  weight)  ; 

Then  much  less  can  it  be  without  855 

Divinte  astrology  made  out, 

That  puts  the  other  down  in  worth 

As  far  as  heaven's  above  the  earth. 

These  reasons  (quoth  the  Knight)  I  grant 
Are  something  more  significant  860 

Than  any  that  the  learned  use 
Upon  this  sbbject  to  produce ; ' 
And  yet  th'  are  far  from  satisfactory 
T'-  establish  and  keep  up  your  factory. 
Th'  Egyptians  say,  the  sun  has  twice  865 

Shifted  his  setting  and  his  rise ; 
Twice  has  he  risen  in  the  west. 
As  many  tim^s  set  in  the  east: 
But  whether  that  be  true  or  no 
The  devil  atoy  of  you  know.  870 
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Some  h<dd  the  heavens,  like  a  top^ 

Are  kept  by  circulation  up, 

And,  were  't  not  for  their  wheeling  roand^ 

They'd  instantly  fall  to^the  ground  ; 

As  sage  Empedocles  of  old,  ^  87& 

And,  from  him,  modern  authors  hdd« 

Plato  believ'd  the  sun  and  moon 

Below  all  other  planets  run. 

Some  Mercury,  some  Venus,  seat 

Above  the  sun  himself,  in  height.  880 

The  learned  Scaliger  complain'd 

'Gainst  what  Copernicus  maintained. 

That,  in  twelve  hundred  years  and  odd. 

The  sun  had  left  its  ancient  road. 

And  nearer  to  the  earth  is  come  885 

'Bove  fiffcy  thousand  miles  from  home ; 

Swore  'twas  a  most  notorious  flam, 

And  he  that  had  so  little  shame 

To  vent  such  fopperies  abroad. 

Deserved  to  have  his  rump  well  claw'd ;         800 
Which  Monsieur  Bodin  hearing,  swore 
That  he  deserv'd  the  rod  much  more 
That  durst  upon  a  truth,  give  doom 
He  knew  less  than  the  Pope  of  Rome.  . 
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Cardan  believ'd  great  states  depend  896 

Upon  the  tip  o'  th'  Bear's  tail's  end  ; 

That  as  she  whisk'd  it  t' wards  the  sun, 

Strew'd  mighty  empires  up  and  down ; 

Which  others  say  must  needs  be  false. 

Because  your  true  bears  have  no  tails.  900 

Some  say  the  Zodiac  constellations 

Have  long  since  chang'd  their  antique  stations 

Above  a  sign,  and  prove  the  same 

In  Taurus  now,  once  in  the  Ram ; 

Affirm  the  Trigons  chopp'd  and  chang'd^       905 

The  wat'ry  with  the  fiery  rang'd  : 

Then  how  can  their  effects  still  hold 

To  be  the  same  they  were  of  old  ? 

This,  though  the  art  were  irue,  would  make 

Our  modern  soothsayers  .mists^ke,  910 

And  is  one  cause  they  tell  more  lies 

In  figures  and  nativities 

Than  th'  old  Chaldean  conjurers 

In  so  many  hundred  thousand  years ; 

Beside  their  uonsense  in  translating,  915 

For  want  of  Accidence 'and  Latin, 

Like  Idus  and  Calendee,  Englisht 

The  Quarter-days  by  skilful  linguist : 
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And  yet  with  canting,  sleight,  and  cheat, 

'Twill  serve  their  torn  to  do  the  feat ;  020 

Make  fools  believe  in  their  foreseeing 

Of  things  before  they  are  in  being  ; 

To  swallow  gudgeons  ere  they're  catch'd, 

And  count  their  chickens  ere  they're  hatch'd ; 

Make  them  the  constellations  prompt,  926 

And  give  them  back  their  own  accompt ; 

But  still  the  best  to  him  that  gives 

The  best  price  for  't,  or  best  believes. 

Some  towns,  some  cities,  some,  for  brevity. 

Have  cast  the  versal  world's  nativity,  930 

And  made  the  infant-stars  confess, 

lake  fools  or  children,  what  they  please. 

Some  calculate  the  hidden  fates 

Of  monkeys,  puppy-dogs,  and  cats ; 

Some  running-nags  and  fighting-cocks ;         935 

Some  love,  trade,  law-suits,  and  the  pox  ; 

Some  take  a  measure  of  the  lives 

Of  Others,  mothers,  husbands,  wives. 

Make  opposition,  trine,  and  quartile. 

Tell  who  is  barren  and  who  fertile.  940 

As  if  the  planet's  first  aspect 

The  tender  infant  did  infect 
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In  soul  and  body,  and  instil 

All  future  good  and  ^tiire  ill ; 

Which,  in  their  dark  fatal'ties  lurking,  945 

At  destin'd  periods  fall  a-working, 

And  break  out,  like  the  hidden  seeds 

Of  lopg  diseases,  into  deeds, 

In  friendships,  enmities,  and  strife, 

And  all  th'  emergencies  of  life  :  950 

No  sooner  does  he  peep  into 

The  world,  but  he  has  done  his  do, 

Catch'd  all  diseases,  took  all  physic 

That  cures  or  kills  a  man  that  is  Bick, 

Marry'd  his  punctual  dose  of  wives,  955 

Is  cuckolded,  and  breaks  or  thrives. 

There's  but  the  twinkling  of  a  star 

Between  a  man  of  peace  and  war, 

A  thief  and  justice,  fool  and  knave, 

A  huffing  officer  and  a  slave,    '  960 

A  crafty  lawyer  and  pick-pocket, 

A  great  philosopher  and  a  blockh^ui, 

A  formal  preacher  and  ti  player, 

A  leam'd  physician  and  man-slayer ; 

As  if  men  from  the  stars  did  suck  965 

Old  age,  diseases,  and  ill-luck. 
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Wit,  folly,  honour,  virtae,  vice. 

Trade,  travel,  women,  claps,  and  dice. 

And  draw,  with  the  first  air  they  breathe, 

Battle  and  murder,  sudden  death.  -  970 

Are  not  these  fine  commodities 

To  be  imported  from  the  skies, 

And  vended  here  among  the  rabble 

For  staple  goods  and  warrantable  ? 

like  money  by  the  Druids  borrowed,  975 

In  th'  other  world  to  be  restored. 

Quoth  Sidropbel,  To  let  you  know 
You  wrong  the  art  and  artists  too. 
Since  arguments  are  lost  on  those 
That  do  our  principles  oppose,  980 

I  will  (although  I've  done  't  before) 
Demonstrate  to  your  sense  once  more. 
And  draw  a  figure  that  shall  tell  you 
What  you  perhaps  forget  befel  you. 
By  way  of  horary  inspection,  985 

Which  some  account  our  worst  erection. 
With  that  he  circles  draws,  and  squares. 
With  ciphers,  astral  characters. 
Then  looks  'em  o'er  to  understand  'em. 
Although  set  down  hab-nab  at  random.         990 
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Quoth  he,  This  scheme  o'  th*  hearens  set^ 
Discovers  how  in  fight  you  met 
At  Kingston  with  a  May-pole  idol, 
And  that  y '  were  bang'd  both  back  and  side  well  i 
And,  though  you  oTercame  the  Bear,  9d5 

The  Dogs  beat  you  at  Brentford  feir. 
Where  sturdy  butchers  broke  your  noddle, 
And  handled  you  like  a  fop-doodle. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  now  perceive 
You  are  no  conj'rer :  by  your  leave  ;  1000 

That  paltry  story  is  untrue, 
And  forg'd  to  cheat  such  gulls  as  you. 

Not  true !  quoth  he  ;  Howe'er  you  vapour, 
I  can  what  I  afiirm  make  appear ; 
Whachum  shall  justify *t  t*  your  face,  J  005 

And  prove  he  was  upon  the  place : 
He  play'd  the  Saltinbancho's  part. 
Transformed  t*  a  Frenchman  by  my  art  j 
He  stole  your  cloak,  and  pick'd  your  pocket, 
Chows'd  and  caldes'd  you  like  a  blockhead,  1010 
And  what  you  lost  I  can  produce, 
If  you  deny  it,  here  i*  th^  house. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  do  believe 
That  argument 's  demonstrative  ; 
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RalphOy  bear  witness,  and  go  fetch  us  1015 

A  constable  to  seize  the  wretches : 

For  though  they're  bodi  &l8e  knaves  and  cheats. 

Impostors,  jugglers,  counterfeits, 

I'll  make  them  serve  for  perpendicMars 

As  true  as  e*er  were  us'd  by  bricklayers.       1020 

They're  guilty,  by  their  own  confessions. 

Of  felony,  and  at  the  Sessions, 

Upon  the  bench,  I  will  so  handle  'em. 

That  the  vibration  of  this  pendulum 

Shall  make  all  taylors'  yards  of  one  1025 

Unanimous  opinion ; 

A  thing  he  long  has  vapour'd  of. 

But  now  shall  make  it  out  by  proof. 

Quoth  Sidrophel,  I  do  not  doubt 
To  find  friends  that  will  bear  me  out ;  1030 

Nor  have  I  hazarded  my  art 
And  neck  so  long  on  the  State's  part 
To  be  expos'd  i'  th'  end  to  suffer 
By  such  a  braggadocio  buffer. 

Huffer  !  quoth  Hudibras,  this  sword         1035 
Shall  down  thy  false  throat  cram  that  word. 
Ralpho,  make  haste,  and  call  an  ojfficer 
To  apprehend  this  Stygian  sophister ; 
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Meanwhile  I'll  hold  him  at  a  bay. 

Lest  he  and  Whaeham  ran  away.  1040 

Bnt  Sidrophel^  who  from  th'  aqiect 
Of  Hudibras  did  now  erect 
A  figure  ^or^  portending  far 
Than  that  of  most  malignant  star. 
Believed  it  now  the  fittest  moment,  1046 

To  shun  the  danger  that  might  come  on't. 
While  Hudibras  was  all  alone. 
And  he  and  Whachum  two  to  one. 
This  being  resolved,  he  spy'd  by  chance 
Behind  the  door  an  ircm  lance,  lOJiO 

That  many  a  sturdy  limb  had  gor*d. 
And  legs,  and  loins,  and  shoulders  bor'd ; 
He  snatched  it  up,  and  made  a  pass 
To  make  his  way  through  Hudibras. 
Whachum  had  got  a  fire-fork,  1055 

With  which  he  vow'd  to  do  his  work  ; 
But  HndilH'as  was  well  prepared. 
And  stoutly  stood  upon  his  guard : 
He  put  hy  Sidrophello's  thrust. 
And  in  right  manfully  he  rusht ;  1060 

The  weapon  from  his  gripe  he  wrung, 
And  laid  him  on  the  earth  along. 
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Whachum  his  sea-coal  prong  threw  by^ 

And  basely  turn'd  his  back  to  fly  ; 

But  Hudibras  gave  him  a  twitch,  1065 

As  quick  as  lightning,  in  the  breech. 

Just  in  the  place  where  honour  's  lodged. 

As  wise  philosophers  have  judged. 

Because  a  kick  in  that  place  more 

Hurts  honour  than  deep  wounds  before.       1070 

Quoth  Hudibras,  The  stars  determine 
You  are  my  prisoners,  base  vermine  : 
Could  they  not  tell  you  so,  as  well 
As  what  I  came  to  know  fbretel  ? 
By  this  what  cheats  you  are  we  find,  1075 

That  in  your  own  concerns  are  blind. 
Your  lives  are  now  at  my  dispose, 
To  be  redeemed  by  fine  or  blows  j 
But  who  his  honour  would  defile 
To  take  or  sell  two  lives  so  vile  ?  1080 

I'll  give  you  quarter  ;  but  your  pillage. 
The  conquering  warrior's  crop  and  tillage. 
Which  with  his  sword  he  reaps  and  plows. 
That's  mine,  the  law  of  arms  allows. 

This  said  in  Imste,  in  haste  he  fell  1085 

To  rummaging  of  Sidrophel. 
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First  he  expounded  both  his  pockets. 

And  found  a  watch,  with  rings  and  Jockets,  . 

Which  had  been  left  with  him  t'  erect 

A  figure  for,  and  so  detect ;  1090 

A  copper-plate,  with  alnmnacks 

Ehgrav'd  upon  't  with  other  knacks 

Of  Booker's,  Lilly's,  Sarah  Jimmers', 

And  blank  schemes  to  discover  nimmers ; 

A  moon-dial,  with  Napier's  bones,  1095 

And  several  constellation-stones, 

Engrav'd  in  planetary  hours, 

That  over  mortals  had  strange  powers 

To  make  them  thrive  in  law  or  trade, 

And  stab  or  poison  to  evade,  1 100 

In  wit  or  wisdom  to  improve, 

And  be  victorious  in  love. 

Whachum  had  neither  cross  nor  pile, 

His  plunder  was  not  worth  the  while. 

All  which  the  con^u'ror  did  discompt,  1 105 

To  pay  for  curing'of  his  rump. 

But  Sidrophel,  as  full  of  tricks 

As  Rota-men  of  politics, 

Straight  cast  about  to  overreach 

Th'  unwary  conqu'ror  with  a  fetch,  11 10 
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And  make  him  glad  at  least  to  quit 

His  victory,  and  fly  the  pit. 

Before  the  secular  prince  of  darkness 

Arrived  to  seize  upon  his  carcass : 

And  as  a  fox,  with  hot  pursuit  1116 

Chas'd  through  a  warren,  casts  about 

To  save  his  credit,  and  among 

Dead  vennin  <m  a  gallows  hung, 

And  while  the  dogs  run  underneath. 

Escaped  (by  counterfeiting  death),  lliM) 

Not  out  of  cunning,  but  a  train 

Of  atoms  justling  in  his  brain, 

As  learned  philosophers  give  out ; 

80  Sidrophello  cast  about. 

And  fell  t*  his  wonted  trade  ag^in  11S6 

To  feign  himself  in  earnest  slain. 

First  stretch'd  out  one  leg,  then  another. 

And,  seeming  in  his  breast  to  smother 

A  broken  sigh  ;  quoth  he,  Wfaare  am  I  ? 

Alive  or  dead  ?  or  which  way  *came  I  IISO 

Through  so  immense  a  space  so  soon  ? 

But  now  I  thought  myself  i'  th'  moon. 

And  that  a  monster,  with  huge  whiskers 

More  formidable  than  a  Switcer's, 
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My  body  through  and  through  had  driird,  1135 

And  Whachum  by  my  side  had  kill'd  ; 

Had  cross-examin'd  both  our  hose, 

And  plundered  all  we  had  to  lose  : 

Look  !  there  he  is  !  I  see  him  now. 

And  feel  the  place  I  am  run  through  ?  1140 

And  there  lies  Whachom  by  my  side 

Stone  dead  !  and  in  his  own  blood  dy'd  i 

Oh !  oh ! — With  that  he  fetch'd  a  groan. 

And  fell  again  into  a  swoon, 

Shut  both  his  eyes,  and  stopped  his  breath,   1145 

And  to  the  life  outacted  death. 

That  Hudibras,  to  all  appearing, 

BelievM  him  to  be  dead  as  herring. 

He  held  it  now  no  longer  safe 

To  tarry  the  return  of  Ralph,  1150 

But  rather  leave  him  in  the  lurch : 

Thought  he.  He  has  abused  our  Church, 

Refused  to  give  himself  one  firk 

To  carry  on  the  Public  Work  j 

DesipisM  our  Synod-men  like  dirt,  1155 

And  made  their  discipline  his  spcMrt ; 

Divulg'd  the  secrets  of  their  Classes, 

And  their  Conventions  prov'd  high-places ; 
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Disparaged  their  tythe-pigs  as  Pagan^ 

And  set  at  nought  their  cheese  and  bacon  ;  1100 

Railed  at  their  Covenant,  and  jeer'd 

Their  revVend  Parsons  to  my  beard ; 

For  all  which  scandals  to  be  quit 

At  once,  this  juncture  Mis  out  fit» 

I'll  make  him  henceforth  to  beware,  1105 

And  tempt  my  fury  if  he  dare: 

He  must  at  least  hold  up  his  hand. 

By  twelve  freeholders  to  be  scann'd, 

Who,  by  their  skill  in  palmistry. 

Will  quickly  read  his  destiny,  1170 

And  make  him  glad  to  read  his  lesson. 

Or  take  a  turn  for  't  at  the  Session, 

Unless  his  Light  and  gifts  prove  truer 

Than  ever  yet  they  did,  I'm  sure  i 

For  if  he  'scape  with  whipping  now,  1176 

'Tis  more  than  he  can  hope  to  do ; 

And  that  will  disengage  my  Conscience 

Of  th'  obligation,  in  his  own  sense. 

I'll  make  him  now  by  force  abide. 

What  he  by  gentle  means  deny'd,  1180 

To  give  my  honour  satisfaction, 

And  right  the  Brethren  in  the  action. 
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This  being  resolv'd,  with  equal  speed 

And  conduct  he  approach'd  his  steed. 

And,  with  activity  unwont,  1185 

Assay 'd  the  lofty  beast  to  mount ; 

Which  once  achievM,  he  spurred  his  palfry 

To  get  from  th'  enemy  and  Ralph  free  j 

Left  dangers,  fears,  and  foes  behind. 

And  beat  at  least  three  lengths  the  wind.    1 190 


NOTES, 

HISTORICAL,  CRITICAL,  AND  EXPLANATORY. 


PART  II.    CANTO  III. 


THE  whole  of  this  Canto  is  designed  to  expose  the  cheats  of  as- 
trologers, fortune-tellers,  conjurors,  &c. ;  and  it  roust  be  confessed, 
a  more  ample  field  for  satire  could  not  have  been  chosen.  Dr. 
James  Young,  who  wrote  a  tract  in  ridicule  of  these  charlatans, 
entitled  Sidrophel  VapulanSf  informs  us,  '*That  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  some  such  holy  father  as  Gregory  VII.  a  lover  of  the 
blade  art,  one  of  the  tribe  craved  of  his  holiness  a  protector  or 
patron  sunt  for  astrologers^  like  as  other  arts  had.  The  good 
pontiff,  willing  to  oblige  a  faculty  he  loved,  gave  him  the  choice 
of  all  in  St.  Peter's.  The  humble  servant  of  Urania,  depending 
upon  the  direction  of  good  stars  to  a  good  angel,  went  to  the  choice 
hi9od-winked ;  and  groping  among  the  images,  the  first  he  laid 
hold  on  was  that  of  the  Devil  in  combat  with  St  Michael.  Had 
he  chosen  with  his  eyes  open,  he  could  not  have  met  with  a  better 
protector  for  so  diabolical  an  art'^  The  author  of  the  Turkish  Spy^ 
speaking  of  astrology,  says,  ''  It  was  a  custom  in  Alexandria, 
formerly,  for  astrologers  to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  which  they  called 
fooPi  pence,  because  it  was  taken  from  the  gains  which  astrologers 
made  by  their  own  ingenious  folly,  and  credulous  dotage  of  their 
admurers.''  Butler,  in  his  prose  works,  speaking  of  astrology,  saysi 
**  An  astrologer  is  one  that  expounds  the  planets,  and  teaches  to 
construe  the  accidents  by  the  due  joining  qfttars  in  construction. 
He  talks  with  them  by  dumb  signs,  and  can  tell  what  they  mean 
by  twinkling  and  squinting  upon  one  another,  as  well  as  they 
themselves.  He  is  a  spy  upon  the  stars,  and  can  tell  what  they  are 
dcrfng  by  the  company  they  keep,  and  the  houses  they  frequent* 
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They  have  no  pcArer  to  do  any  thing  alone,  nntil  80  many  meet  as 
will  form  a  quorum.  He  is  clerk  of  the  conmittee  to  them,  aad 
draws  up  all  their  orders,  that  concern  either  public  or  private  af- 
fairs. He  keeps  all  their  accounts  for  them,  and  sums  them  up, 
not  by  debtor  and  creditor  only,  but  in  a  more  compendious  way. 
They  do  ill  to  make  them  have  such  authority  over  the  earth, 
which,  perhaps,  has  as  much  as  any  of  them  but  the  sun,  and  as 
much  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  their  councils  as  others.  But  because 
there  are  but  seven  electors  of  the  German  empire,  they  will  al- 
low of  no  more  to  dispose  of  the  other ;  and  most  foolishly  and 
'unnaturally  depose  their  own  parent  of  its  inheritance,  rather  than 
acknowledge  a  defect  in  their  own  rules.  These  rules  are  all  they 
have  to  shew  for  their  title,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  can  teU, 
whether  those  they  had  them  from  came  honestly  by  them.  Vir- 
gil's description  of  Fame,  which  reaches  from  earth-to4he  stars, 
tarn  ficti  pravique  tenax,  to  carry  lies  and  knavery,  will  serve  as- 
trologers without  any  sensible  variation.  He  is  a  fortune-teller,  a 
retailer  of  destiny,  a  petty  chapman  to  the  planets.  He  casts  na- 
tivities as  gamesters  do  false  dice,  and  by  slurring  and  palming 
$ejtile,  quartile,  and  trifle^  like  size,  quatre,  and  trois,  can  throw 
what  chance  he  pleases.  He  sets  a  figure  as  cheats  do  a  main  at 
hazard,  and  gulls  throw  away  their  money  at  it.  He  fetches  the 
grounds  of  his  art  so  far  off,  as  well  from  reason  as  the  stars,  that, 
like  a  traveller,  he  is  allowed  to  lie  by  authority.  And  as  beggan, 
that  have  no  money  themselves,  believe  all  others  to  have,  and 
beg  of  those  that  have  as  little  as  themselves,  so  the  ignorant  ralv 
ble  believe  in  him,  though  he  has  no  more  reason  for  what  he  pro- 
fesses than  themselves." 

V.  3-4.  As  lookers-on  feel  most  delight 

That  least  perceive  ajuggler*s  sleight,'\  The  pleasure  we 
derive  from  seeing  tricks  of  cards,  or  sleights  of  hand,  are  great 
in  proportion  as  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  principles  u^ou 
which  such  deceptions  are  played. 

V.  15-6.  Others  believe  no  voice  t*  an  organ 

So  sweet  as  lawyer's  in  his  bar-gown,"]  A  sneer  on  the 
propensity  to  litigation  with  which  some  men  are  infected ;  but 
which,  like  other  immoral  and  unchristian  pursuits,  commonly 
brings  its  own  punishment  with  it.    A  man  of  litigious  temper 
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bears  a  traer  resemblance  to  the  abstract  priiicipte  of  evil  than  is 
to  be  found  in  any  other  character*  Unmerciful  and  uncharitable^ 
revengeful,  niggardly,  mean;  full  of  subtilties  and  devices  to  en* 
snare  the  unwary ;  a  falsifier  of  his  word ;  a  despiser  of  the  sane* 
tity  of  oaths ;  a  villain  who  squares  his  conscience  to  his  cause, 
and  draws  up  his  instructions  to  his  lawyer  from  the  malice  of  his 
heart.  There  is  no  trick  nor  fraud  which  such  a  man  will  scruple 
at  to  accomplish  his  designs.  Just  dealings  are  his  abhorrence* 
He  is  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  some  loop-hole  or  flaw  that 
will  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  cheat,  and  never  60  happy  as 
when  a  victim  falls  into  his  clutches. 

V.  25.  Apply  to  wizards,  &c.]  Wizards  were  suf^osed  to  be 
able  to  foretel  future  events  as  well  as  astrologers. 

V.  27.  And,  as  those  vultures  do  forebode,']  Alluding  to  the  opi* 
nion,  that  vultures  repair  beforehand  to  the  place  where  battles  vrill 
i)e  fought.    Zanga,  in  the  Revenge,  says, 

'*  As  I  have  been  a  vulture  to  thy  heart. 
So  will  I  be  a  raven  to  tliine  ear. 
And  true  as  ever  snu£fM  the  scent  of  blood,  . 
As  ever  flapt  its  heavy  wings  ag»nst 
The  windows  of  the  sick,  and  croak'd  despair.*' 
V.  2d-30.    A  flam  more  senseless  than  the  roguery 

Of  old  auruspicy  and  au^ryJ]  Cicero,  somewhere  in 
his  works,  says,  he  wonders  how  the  auruspicers  and  augurs  could 
possibly  meet  without  laughing  in  each  others  faces.  The  aurus- 
picers  pretented  to  foretel  future  events  by  inspecting  the  entraila 
of  victims  killed  in  sacrifices ;  they  were  also  consulted  on  occa*' 
sion  of  portents  and  prodigies.  The  augurs  foretold  future  events 
by  the  feeding  or  chattering  of  birds.  There  was  a  college  of  them 
at  Rome,  consisting  of  nine  members.  They  bore  an  augural 
staff  or  wand,  as  the  ensign  of  then*  authority,  and  their  dignity 
was  so  much  respected,  that  they  were  never  deposed,  nor  any 
substituted  in  their  place,  though  they  should  be  convicted  of  the 
most  enormous  crimes. 

V.  33-4.  From  flight  of  birds,  or  chickens,  pecking. 

Success  of  greatest  attempts  would  reckon."]  The  Romana 
divided  augury  into  five  different  kinds  of  divination:  1,  augury 
from  the  heavens ;  2,  from  birds;  3,  from  chickens;  4^  from 
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quadrupeds;  B,  ftom  porteutons  events.  When  an  augury  «aa 
taken,  the  augur  divided  the  heavens  into  four  parts,  and  having 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  lie  observed*  with  great  attention,  £nm 
what  part  the  sign  from  heaven  appeared.  If,  for  instance,  tlMra 
happened  a  clap  of  thunder  from  the  left,  it  was  taken  as  a  good 
omen.  If  a  flock  of  birds  came  about  a  man,  it  was  a  favourable 
presage,  but  the  flight  of  vultures  was  unlucky.  If,  when  com 
was  flung  before  the  sacred  chickens,  they  crowded  about  it,  and 
eat  it  greedily,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  omen,  but  if  th^ 
refused  to  eat  and  drink,  it  was  an  unlucky  sign. 

V.  35-6.  — ■        Yet  more  intelligible 

Than  thoee  that  with  the  iters  do  fribble,']  Oassendl» 
in  Lis  vanity  of  Judiciary  Astrology,  calls  the  whole  art  of  astro- 
logy  a  mysterious  nothing,  a  fiction  more  vain  than  vanity  itself. 

V.  45-6.  When  varioui  thoughts  began  to  buttle. 

And  with  his  inward  men  tojustle.]  New  scruples  be* 
gin  to  spring  up  in  the  Knight's  brain.  It  is  correspondent  with 
his  character  to  be  perpetually  troubled  with  cases  oi  conscience ; 
and  accordingly  the  poet  has  drawn  him  so  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  poem. 

V.  57.  This  was  the  pennyworth  of  Am  thought,"]  This  is  an  allu- 
sion to  the  vulgar  saying,  applied  to  one  in  a  studious  mood, ''  I'll 
give  you  a  penny  for  your  thoughts." 

V.  61.  Or  taken  tardy  with  dilemma.]  Dilemma,  in  logic,  is  an 
argument  consisting  of  two  or  more  propositions,  which  divkles 
the  whole  into  all  its  parts  or  members,  by  a  disjunctive  propost^* 
flon,  and  then  infers  something  concerning  each  part,  which  is 
finally  refierred  to  concerning  the  whole.  Instances  of  this  kind 
are  frequent,  as,  **  In  this  life  we  must  either  obey  our  vidous  in* 
elinations,  or  resist  them ;  to  obey  them  will  bring  sonrow  and 
sin ;  to  resist  them  is  laborious  and  painful :  therefore  we  cannet 
be  perfectly  free  from  sorrow  and  pain  in  this  life."  A  dilemma 
becomes  faulty  or  ineffectual  three  ways :  1,  When  the  members  of 
the  dirision  are  not  well  opposed,  or  not  fully  enumerated;  2» 
When  what  is  asserted  concerning  each  part  is  not  just,  then  the 
minor  is  not  trae ;  3,  When  it  may  be  retorted  with  equal  force 
Upon  him  who  utters  it.-— There  was  a  famous  ancient  instance  of 
t^  case,  wherein  a  dilemma  was  retorted.    Euathlus  promised 
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I¥otag6fM  a  rewatd  when  he  had  taught  him  the  art  of  j^eading ; 
and  it  was  to  be  paid  the  first  day  he  had  gained  any  cause  in  court. 
After  a  considerable  time,  Protagoras  goes  to  law  with  Eoathlus 
l«r  the  reward,  and  uses  this  dilemma :  either  the  cause  will  go  on 
my  side  or  on  yours :  if  the  cause  goes  on  my  side,  you  most  pay 
me  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge ;  if  the  (niuse  goes  on  your 
side  you  must  pay  me  according  to  your  bargain.  Therefore,  whe- 
ther the  cause  goes  for  me  or  against  me,  yon  must  pay  the  reward/' 
But  Euathios  retorted  the  dilemma  thus :  '*  Either  I  shall  gain  the 
cause,  or  lose  it.  If  I  gain  the  cause,  then  nothing  will  be  due 
to  you,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge :  but  if  i  lose  the 
cause,  nothing  will  be  due  to  you,  according  to  your  bargain. 
Therefore,  whether  I  gain  or  lose  the  cause,  I  will  not  pay  you*  for 
nothing  will  be  your  due/* 

V.  7^>  And,  like  a  bailed  and  mainpriz^d  later!]  Alluding  to  hie 
having  been  freed  from  the  stocks  by  his  mistress. 

V.  88.  — «—  Knight  o'  tk*  po$t,'\  One  who  for  hire  would  swear 
before  a  magistrate,  or  in  a  court  of  judicature,  whatever  his  em- 
ployer required ;  and  called  a  knight  of  the  post,  because  such 
offenders  were  liable  to  have  their  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory. 

V.  95.  Or  find  by  necromantic  art."]  Necromancy  was  the  art 
or  act  of  communicating  with  devils,  and  doing  surprising  feats  by 
their  assistance,  and  particularly  by  calling  up  the  dead. 

V^  96.  How  far  the  tiest'nies  take  my  part.]  Of  all  the  scruples 
and  qualms  of  consdence  that  have  hitherto  perplexed  our  Knight, 
it  inust  be  confessed,  that  these  with  whieh  he  is  now  assaulted  are 
the  most  rational  and  well  grounded:  his  fears  are  just,  and 
his  arguments  unswerable;  and  the  dilemma  with  wych  he  is 
menmbered,  makes  him  naturally  wish  that  all  his  doubts  were  re- 
moved by  a  prognostication  of  his  future  fortune.  Ralpho,  under- 
standing the  Knight's  mind,  takes  this  opportunity  to  mention  &* 
drophel,  who,  from  this  occasion,  is  happily  introduced  into  the 
poem. 

V.  1034.  Yet 'tis  profane, 

And  sinful  mhen  men  taear  in  vainJ]  Dr.  Grey  sayi 
here,  **  These  wretched  hypociites,  though  peijury  was  with  them 
a  vraial  sin  when  it  served  their  purpose,  as  it  i^pears  from  the 
foregoing  Canto,  and  indeed  iGrom  all  the  impartial  lustoriam  of 
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those  times,  yet,  to  carry  an  outward  face  of  religion,  ihtj  were  Tcrf 
punctual  in  the  punishment  of  profane  and  common  swearing ;  and, 
according  to  Sir  Robert  Howard,  (Committee  Act  II.  Sect  I.)  more 
severe  in  the  punishment  of  swearing  than  cursing :  for  when  Teagne 
was  punished  twelvepence  for  an  oath,  he  asked  what  he  should 
pay  for  a  curse  ?  They  sud  Sixpence.  He  then  threw  down  six- 
pence, and  cursed  the  committee. 

V.  106.  A  cunning  Man,  higki  Sidropkel']  The  personage  here 
introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  reader,  by  the  name  of  S^ 
drophel,  was  William  Lilly,  the  fiimous  astrologer  of  those  times, 
who  in  his  yearly  almanacks  foretold  victmes  for  the  parliament 
with  as  much  certainty  as  the  preachers  did  in  their  sermons ;  and 
ail  or  most  part  of  what  is  ascribed  to  him,  either  by  Ralpho  or  the 
poet,  the  reader  will  find  verified  in  his  letter  (if  we  may  believe 
itO  wrote  by  himself  to  Elias  Ashmole  esq.  and  printed  in  London 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.    In  this  letter,  or  history 
of  his  own  life,  we  find  an  account  of  several  of  his  predictions, 
(such  as  happened  to  hit  right,  not  such  as  failed,)  and  what 
encouragement  he  had  from  the  parliament  and  others.    But  when 
he  found  that  the  authority  of  the  parliament  began  to  sink,  and  the 
power  of  the  army  to  increase,  he  was  as  ready  to  predict  against  the 
parliament  as  before  he  was  for  it,  though  he  began  to  do  it 
almost  too  soon  for  his  own  security :  for  he  tells  us,  that  in  the 
year  1660,  he  wrote,  **  that  the  parliament  (meaning  the  Rump) 
stood  upon  a  tottering  foundation,  and  that  the  commonalty  and 
soldiery  would  join  against  them."    For  this  he  was  taken  up  by  a 
messenger,  carried  before  a  committee  of  parliament,  and  shewed  the 
words  of  his  almanack.  But  having  notice  before-hand  of  what  was 
intended  agunst  him,  he  had  got  that  leaf  new  printed,  and  those 
obnoxious  words  left  out.  So  he  denied  the  almanack  to  be  hb,  and 
pulled  half  a  dozen  out  of  his  pocket  which  were  without  that  pai» 
sage,  and  said,  this  was  a  spurious  impression^  in  which  some 
enemies  had  put  those  words,  in  order  to  ruin  him ;  in  which  he  was 
seconded  by  a  friend  in  the  committee,  who  enlai^ed  upon  the 
great  services  he  had  done  the  parliament,  notwithstanding  whidi, 
he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  messenger's  hands  near  a  fortmght, 
and  then  released.    What  he  had  sud  of  the  Rump  was  at  the  ii^ 
stance  of  some  of  CromweU's  party.  He  lived  to  the  year  1681, 
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being  then  near  eighty  years  of  age,  and  published  predicting  alma- 
nacks  to  his  death. 

V.  1 1 1-2.  When  brasi  and  pewter  hap  to  stray. 

And  linen  $Unki  out  if  the  toay,"]  Our  poet  enumerates 
with  great  minuteness  the  different  occasions  on  which  it  vras 
usual  to  consult  astrologers  :  they  are  exactly  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  which  give  employment  to  the  conjivors  and  fortune* 
tellers  of  the  present  day,  namely,  petty  theft,  the  diseases  of  cattle 
or  poultry,  household  mischances,  and  the  innumerable  perplexitiea 
of  love. 

V.  121.  When  butter  does  refuse  to  come.']  Selden,  in  his  Tabk 
Talk,  says,  '<  When  a  country  wench  cannot  get  her  butter  to 
oome,  she  says  the  witch  is  in  the  chum.''  The  Fairy,  in  Shak- 
speare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  asks  Puck, 

«     .    ■  Art  thou  not  he 

That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villag'ry ; 
Skim  milk ;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern. 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  chum  V* 
And  Dr.  Grey  informs  us,  that  Scott,  in  his  Discovery  of  WitdK 
craft,  observes,  ''  that  when  the  country  people  see  that  butter 
cometh  not,  then  they  get  out  of  the  suspected  witch's  house  a  little 
butter,  whereof  must  be  made  three  balls,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  and  so  if  they  be  put  into  the  chum,  the  butter  will  pre» 
sently  come,  and  the  witchcraft  will  cease ;  but  if  you  put  a  ^^littl«^ 
sugar  and  soap  into  the  churn  among  the  cream,  the  butter  will 
never  come." 

V.  123>4.  To  him  with  questions,  and  with  urine. 

They  for  discovery  flock,  or  curing^  Sidrophel,  il 
seems,  was  not  only  an  astrologer,  but  professed  the  art  of  physio. 
Urine  doctors,  that  is,  those  who  undertook  to  cure  diseases  by  the 
inspection  of  the  patients*  urine,  were  very  common  in  Butler's 
time,  and  not  more  deserving  of  faith  than  the  astrologers.  The 
race  of  these  charlatans,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  now  nearly  obsolete, 
but  that  the  vulgar  have  still  some  reliance  on  such  means  of  relief, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  story.  A  country  woman, 
whose  husband  was  afBicted  with  a  complication  of  disorders, 
waited  upon  the  late  Dr.  Askew  (who  was  one  of  the  moat  skilful 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  learned  of  his  profession,)  with  a  bottle 
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of  lier  kittbOHl's  urine,  and  begged  that  the  doctor  vmild  prescribe 
some  medicine  to  relieve  his  complaints.  The  doctor  eitamined 
the  contests  of  the  bottle  with  much  complaisance,  and  inquired 
of  the  woman  of  what  trade  was  her  hnsband  ?  She  answered,  a 
•hoemaker.  The  doctor  then  retired  into  another  apartment,  and 
enptying  the  bottle  of  the  shoemaker's  nrine.  filled  it  with  his 
own.  Then  retnmuig  to  the  sick  man's  wife,  he  said.  Good  wo- 
nan,  carry  this  to  yoar  husband,  and  tell  him  to  make  a  pur  of 
shoes  to  my  measure  from  my  nrine ;  and  when  he  does,  I  will 
send  him  a  prescription  for  his  complaints  from  his. 

V*  127-8.  If  thou  cantt  prove  the  taints  have  freedom 

To  go  to  torc'ren  when  they  need  'cm.]  Here  our 
Knight  starts  another  case  of  conscience :  May  he  who  is  a  saint, 
one  of  the  elect,  ask  assistance  of  one  who  ezerciaes  a  profane,  if 
not  a  diabolical,  art?  Ralpho  quickly  frees  him  from  this  embar- 
rassment, by  quoting  instances  of  a  similar  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  then  existing  government.  ^ 

V.  139-40.  Ha*  not  thU  present  Parliament 

A  leger  to  the  devil  sent  f  ]  This  was  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Hopkins,  who  pretended  to  certain  extraordinary  endow* 
inents  for  the  discovery  of  witciies. 

V.  143-4.  And  has  not  he,  within  a  year^ 

Hang* d  threescore  of  "em  in  one  shire  f]  Howell,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Sir  Edward  Spencer,  dated  Feb.  20,  1647^  says, 
**  Since  the  beginning  of  these  unnatural  wars  there  may  be  a 
clond  of  witnesses  produced  for  the  proof  of  this  black  tenet  (i.  e. 
witchcraft) ;  for  within  the  compass  of  two  years,  near  upon  three 
hundred  witches  were  arraigned,  and  the  major  part  executed  in 
Essex  and  Sufiblk  only..  Scotland  swarms  with  them  now  more 
t&an  everi  and  persons  of  good  quality  are  executed  daily." 

V.  145.  Some  only  for  not  being  drown'd.']  Amoflf^  other  methods 
for  the  discovery  of  witches,  that  of  the  water  ordeal  was  one  of  the 
most  common.  The  process  was,  to  tie  the  suspected  person  hand 
and  foot,  and,  putting  them  into  a  pond  of  water,  if  diey  sunk  they 
were  acquitted,  but  if  they  swam  they  were  adjudged  guilty. 

V.  146-7-8.  And  some  for  sitting  above  ground, 

Whole  days  and  nights,  upon  their  hreechesj 

And  feeling  pain,  were  hat^dfor  witchesJ]  This  was 
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another  of  the  methods  of  trial  for  the  discovery  of  wildieraft 
made  use  of  in  those  days.  Dr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  Historical 
Essay  on  Witchcraft,  says,  "  Do  but  imagine  a  poor  creatute, 
under  all  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of  old  age,  set  like  a  fool  in 
the  middle  of  a  room,  with  the  rabble  of  ten  towns  round  about 
her  house  ^  then  her  legs  tied  across,  that  all  the  weight  of  her  body 
might  rest  upon  her  seat :  by  that  means,  after  some  hours,  tiiat 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  would  be  much  stopped,  her  sit^g 
would  be  as  painfiil  as  the  wooden  horse.  Then  she  must  con^ 
tiaue  in  her  pain  four-and-twenty  hours  without  either  sleep  or 
meat.  And  since  this  was  their  ungodly  way  of  trial,  what  wonder 
was  it,  if,  when  they  were  weary  of  their  li?es,  they  confessed 
many  tales  that  would  please  them,  and  sometimes  they  knew  not 
what  I" 

V.  153-4.  Who  ajHr  proved  himself  a  mtch^ 

And  made  a  rod. /or  his  oan  breech.']  **  These  two 
verses  (says  Dr.  Hutchinson)  relate  to  that  which  I  have  often 
heard,  that  Hopkins  went  on  searching  and  swimming  the  poor 
creatures,  till  some  gentleman,  out  of  indignation  at  the  barbarity, 
took  him  and  tied  him  by  his  own  thumbs  and  toes,  as  he  used  to 
tie  others ;  and  when  he  was  put  into  the  water,  he  himself  swam 
as  they  did.  This  cleared  the  country  of  him ;  and  it  was  a  great 
pity  that  they  did  not  think  of  the  experiment  sooner." 

V.  155-6.  Did  not  the  detil  appear  to  Martin 

Luther  in  Germany,  for  certain  ?]  Luther,  in  his  Men- 
salia,  speaks  of  the  devil's  appearing  to  him  frequently,  and  how 
he  used  to  drive  him  away  by  scoffing  and  jeering  him }  for  he  ob* 
serves,  that  the  devil  being  a  proud  spirit,  cannot  bear  to  be  con<* 
temned  and  scoffed.  **  I  have  often  (says  he)  said  to  him,  Devil, 
I  have  bewrayed  my  breeches,  canst  thou  smell  that?''  Howell 
tells  a  story,  which,  if  we  may  believe  him,  goes  to  prove,  that  the 
devil  does  not  always  tamely  put  up  with  such  affronts.  **  Before 
I  part  with  this  famous  dty  of  Lyons  (says  he)  I  will  relate  unto 
yoif  a  wonderful  strange  accident  that  happened  here  not  long  ago. 
There  is  an  officer  called  ]Le  Ghevalkr  de  Guet,  wluch  is  a  kind  of 
night-guard  h^,  as  well  as  in  Paris ;  and  his  lieutenant,  caUed 
Jaquette,  having  supped  one  night  in  a  rich  merchant's  house,  as  he 
was  passing  the  round  afterwards,  he  ssdd,  I  wonder  what  I  have 
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eaten  and  drunk  at  the  merchant's  house,  for  I  find  myself  so  hot, 
that  if  I  meet  with  the  de?il's  dam  to-night,  I  should  not  forbear 
using  her.  Hereupon  a  little  after  he  overtook  a  young  gentle- 
woman masked^  whom  he  would  needs  usher  to  her  lodging,  but 
discharged  all  his  watch,  except  two.  She  brought  him,  to  his 
thinking,  to  a  little  low  lodging  hard  by  the  dty  wall,  where  there 
were  only  two  rooms ;  and  after  he  had  enjoyed  her,  he  desired 
that,  according  to  the  French  custom,  his  two  comrades  might  par- 
take also  of  the  same  pleasure :  so  she  admitted  them  one  after  the 
other:  and  when  all  this  was  done,  as  they  sat  together,  she  told 
them,  if  they  knew  weU  who  she  was,  none  of  them  would  have 
ventured  upon  her ;  thereupon  she  whistled  three  times,  and  all 
vanished.  The  next  morning  the  two  soldiers  that  had  gone  with 
Lieutenant  Jaquette  were  found  dead  under  the  city  wall,  among 
the  ordure  and  excrements^  and  Jaquette  himself  a  little  way  off, 
half  dead,  who  was  taken  up,  and  coming  to  himself  again,  con- 
fessed all  this,  but  died  presently  after." 

V.  169.  Did  he  not  Mp  the  Dutch,  &c.]  Dr.  Grey  says,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  dvil  wars  of  Flanders,  the  common  people  of 
Antwerp,  in  a  tumult,  broke  into  the  cathedral  church,  to  demolish 
images  and  shrines  -,  and  did  so  much  mischief  in  a  small  time, 
that  Strada  writes,  "  there  were  several  devils  seen  very  busy 
among  them,  otherwise  it  had  been  impossible." 

V.  161-2.  Sing  catches  to  tite  saint  $  at  Mascon, 

And  tell  them  all  they  came  to  ask  him  ?"]  This  was  a 
devil  (an  invention  probably  of  the  Catholic  party)  who  pretended 
to  prophecy,  and  delivered  his  oracles  in  verse,  which  he  sung  to 
tunes,  and  made  several  lampoons  upon  the  Hugonots. 

V.  163.  — ~  to  Kelly  J]  Kelly  was  assistant  to  Dee,  the 
celebrated  astrologer  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  reader  will 
meet  with  a  further  account  of  him  and  his  magical  practices  here- 
after. 

V.  164.  And  speak  t'  th*  nun  of  Loudon^s  belly."]  A  female  im- 
poster,  who,  possessing  the  faculty  of  ventriloquism,  pretended  to 
revelations,  and  made  a  considerable  noise  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 

V.  165-6.  Meet  with  the  ParPament's  committee. 

At  Woodstock,  &c.]    The  story  to  which  Butler  here 
alludes  to,  is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
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Oxfordshire.  ^'  Among  such  unaccountable  things  as  these,  we 
may  reckon  the  strange  passages  that  happened  at  Woodstock  in 
anno  1649,  in  the  manor-house  there,  when  the  commissioners  for 
surveying  the  manor-house,  park,  &c.  sat  and  lodged  there,  whereof 
I  have  had  several  relations  put  into  my  hands.  October  the  idth, 
1649,  the  commissioners  with  their  servants  being  come  to  the 
manor-house,  they  took  up  their  lodging'ln  the  King's  own  rooms, 
the  bed-chamber  and  withdrawing-room ;  the  former  whereof  they 
also  made  their  kitchen,  the  council-hall  their  brewhouse ;  the 
chamber  of  presence  their  place  of  sitting  to  dispatch  business  ; 
and  a  wood-house  of  the  dining-room,  where  they  laid  the  wood  of 
that  ancient  standard  in  the  high  park,  known  of  all  by  the  name 
of  the  King's  oak,  which  (that  nothing  might  remain  that  had  the 
name  of  king  affixed  to  it)  they  digged  up  by  the  roots.  October 
14  and  15  they  had  little  disturbance,  but  on  the  16th  there  came» 
as  they  thought,  something  into  the  bed-chamber  where  two  of  the 
commissioners  ^nd  their  servants  lay,  in  the  shape  of  a  dog,  which 
going  under  their  beds,  did  as  it  were  gnaw  the  bed-cords ;  but  on 
the  morrow  finding  them  whole,  and  a  quarter  of  beef  which  lay 
on  the  ground  untouched,  they  began  to  entertain  other  thoughts. 
October  17»  something  to  their  thinking  removed  all  the  wood  of 
the  King's  oak  out  of  the  dining-room  into  the  presence-chamber, 
and  hurled  the  chairs  and  stools  up  and  down  that  room.  From 
whence  it  came  into  the  two  chambers  where  the  commissioners 
and  their  servants  lay,  and  hoisted  up  their  bed's  feet  so  much  higher 
than  their  beads,  that  they  thought  they  should  have  been  turned 
over  and  over,  and  then  let  them  fall  with  so  much  force,  that  their 
bodies  rebounded  from  the  bed  a  good  distance,  and  then  shook 
the  bedsteads  so  violently,  that  they  themselves  confest  their  bodies 
were  sore  with  it.  October  18,  something  came  into  the  bed- 
chamber and  walked  up  and  down,  and  fetching  the  warming-pan 
out  of  the  withdrawing-room,  made  so  much  noise  that  they 
thought  five  bells  could  not  have  made  more.  And,  October  19, 
trenchers  were  thrown  up  and  down  the  dining-room  at  them  that 
lodged  there,  whereof  one  of  them  being  shaken  by  the  shoulder 
and  awakened,  put  forth  his  head  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  but 
had  trenchers  thrown  at  it.  October  20,  the  curtains  of  the  bed 
in  the  withdrawing-room  were  drawn  to  and  fro,  and  the  bedstead 
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much  shakeDy  and  eight  great  pewter  dishes,  and  three  dozen  of  pew- 
ter trenchers,  thrown  about  the  bed-chamber  agidn,  whereof  some  fell 
upon  the  beds  t  this  night  they  also  thought  wholearmfulsof  the  wood 
of  the  King's  oak  had  been  thrown  down  in  their  chambers,  but  of 
that,  in  the  morning  they  found  nothing  had  been  moved.  October 
21,  the  keeper  of  their  ordinary  and  his  bitch,  lay  in  one  of  the 
rooms  with  them,  which  night  they  were  not  disturbed  at  all;  but 
October  22,  though  the  bitch  kennelled  there  again  (to  whom  they 
ascribed  their  former  night's  rest)  both  they  and  the  (iVcA  wereina 
pitiful  takmg ;  the  bitch  opening  but  once,  and  that  with  a  fearful 
whining  yelp.  October  23,  they  had  all  thdr  clothes  plucked  off 
them  in  the  withdrawing  room,  and  the  bricks  fell  out  of  the  chim- 
ney into  the  room ;  and  the  24th,  they  thought  in  the  dining-room 
that  all  the  wood  of  the  King's  oak  had  been  brought  thither^  and 
thrown  down  close  by  their  bed-side,  which  noise  being  heard  by 
those  of  the  withdrawing-room,  one  of  them  rose  to  see  what  was 
done,  fearing  indeed  that  hid  fellow-commissioner  had  been  killed* 
but  found  no  such  matter ;  whereupon  returning  to  his  bed  again, 
he  found  two  dozen  of  trenchers  thrown  into  it,  and  handsomely 
covered  with  the  bed-clothes.  October  25,  the  curtains  of  the  bed 
in  the  withdrawing-room  were  drawn  to  and  fro,  and  the  bedstead 
shaken  as  before:  and  in  the  bed-chamber  glass  flew  about  so 
thick  (and  yet  not  a  pane  of  the  chamber-windows  broken)  that 
they  thought  it  had  rained  money ;  whereupon  they  lighted  can* 
dies,  but  to  their  grief  they  found  nothing  but  glass,  which  they 
took  up  in  the  morning,  and  laid  togetlier.  October  29,  some- 
thing walked  in  the  withdrawing-room  about  an  hour,  and  going  to 
the  window,  opened  and  shut  it ;  then  going  into  the  bed-chamber, 
it  threw  great  stones  for  about  half  an  hour's  time,  some  whereof 
lighted  on  the  high  bed,  and  others  on  the  truckle-bed,  to  the  num- 
ber in  all  of  about  fourscore.  This  night  there  was  also  a  very 
great  noise,  as  though  forty  pieces  of  ordnance  had  been  shot  off 
together :  at  two  several  knocks  it  astonished  all  the  neighbouring 
dwellers,  which  it  is  thought  might  have  been  heard  a  great  way  off. 
During  these  noises,  which  were  heard  in  both  rooms  together, 
both  commissioners  and  servants  were  struck  with  so  great  horror, 
that  they  cried  out  to  one  another  for  help,  whereof  one  of  them 
recovering  himself  out  of  a  strange  agony  he  had  been  in,  snatched 
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up  a  sword,  and  had  like  to  have  killed  one  of  hts  brethren  comin|^ 
out  of  his  bed  in  his  shirt,  whom  he  took  for  the  spirit  that  did  the 
naischief.  However,  at  length  they  got  altogether,  yet  the  noise 
continued  so  great  and  terrible,  and  shook  the  wall  so  much,  that 
they  thought  the  whole  manor  would  have  fell  on  their  heads.  At 
its  departure  it  took  all  the  glass  away  with  it.  November  1, 
something,  as  they  thought,  walked  up  and  down  the  withdrawing- 
room.  The  stones  that  were  left  before  and  laid  up  in  the  with- 
dra^^g-room,  were  all  fetched  away  this  night,  and  a  great  deal 
of  glass  (not  like  the  former)  thrown  about  again.  November  2, 
came  something  into  the  withdrawing>room  treading  (as  they  con^ 
ceived)  much  like  a  bear,  which  first  only  walking  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  at  length  it  made  a  noise  about  the  table,  and  threw 
the  warming-pan  so  violently,  that  it  quite  spoiled  it :  it  threw  also 
glass  and  great  stones  at  them  again,  and  the  bones  of  horses,  and 
all  so  violently,  that  the  bedsteads  and  walls  were  bruised  by  them. 
This  night  they  set  candles  all  about  the  rooms,  and  made  fires  up 
to  the  mantle-trees  of  the  chimneys,  but  all  were  put  out  nobody 
knew  how,  the  fire  and  billets  that  made  it  being  thrown  up  and 
down  the  rooms ;  the  curtains  torn  with  the  rods  from  the  beds, 
and  the  bed-posts  pulled  away,  that  the  tester  fell  down  upon  them, 
and  the  feet  of  the  bedstead  cloven  in  two.  And  upon  the  ser- 
vants in  the  truckle-bed,  who  lay  all  this  time  sweating  for  fear, 
there  was  first  a  little,  which  made  them  begin  to  stir ;  but  before 
they  could  get  out,  there  came  a  whole  coule  (tub),  as  it  were,  of 
stinking  ditch-water  down  upon  them,  so  green,  that  it  made  their 
shirts  and  sheets  of  that  colour  too.  The  same  night  the  windows 
were  all  broke  by  throwing  of  stones,  and  there  was  most  terrible 
noises  in  three  several  places  together,  to  the  extraordinary  wonder 
of  all  that  lodged  near  them ;  nay  the  very  coney-stealers  that 
w^e  abroad  that  night,  were  so  affrighted  with  the  dismal  thun- 
dering, that  for  haste  they  left  their  ferret  in  the  coney-boroughs 
behind  them  beyond  Rosamond's  Well.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
one  of  them  had  the  boldness  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  God,  What  it 
was  f  tohat  it  would  have  ?  and  what  they  had  done  that  they  should 
be  disturbed  in  this  manner  f  To  which  no  answer  was  given,  but  the 
noise  ceased  for  a  while.  At  length  it  came  ag^n,  and  (as  all  of 
them  said)  brought  seven  devils  worse  than  itself.    Whereupon  otie 
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of  them  fighted  a  candle  again^  and  set  it  between  the  two  cham- 
ben,  on  which  another  of  them  fixing  his  eyes,  saw  the  similitude 
of  a  hoof  striking  the  candle  and  candlestick  into  the  middle  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  afterwards  making  three  scrapes  on  the  snuff  to 
put  it  out.  Upon  this  the  same  person  was  so  bold  as  to  draw  his 
sword,  but  he  had  scarce  got  it  out,  but  there  was  another  invisible 
hand  had  hold  of  it  too,  and  tug'd  with  him  for  it,  imd  prevailing^ 
struck  him  so  violently  with  the  pummel,  that  he  was  stunn'd  with 
the  blow.  Then  began  grievous  noises  again,  in  so  much  that  they 
called  to  one  another,  got  together,  and  went  into  the  presence* 
chamber^  where  they  said  prayers  and  sang  psalms ;  notidthstand- 
ing  all  which  the  thundering  noise  still  continued  in  the  other 
rooms.  After  this,  November  3,  they  removed  their  lodgings  over 
the  gate ;  and  the  next  day  b(»ng  Sunday,  went  to  Ewelm,  where, 
how  they  escaped,  the  authors  of  the  relations  knew  not ;  but  re- 
turning on  Monday,  the  devil  (for  that  was  the  name  they  gave 
their  nightly  guest)  left  them  not  uuvisited ;  nor  on  the  Tuesday 
following,  which  was  the  last  day  they  staid.  Where  ends  the 
history  (for  so  he  was  styled  by  the  people)  of  the  just  devil  of 
Woodstock ;  the  commissioners  and  all  their  dependants  going 
quite  away  on  the  Wednesday ;  since  which  time,  says  the  author, 
that  lived  on  the  p)^ce,  there  have  honest  persons  of  good  quality 
lodged  in  the  bed-chamber  and  withdrawing  room,  that  never  were 
disturbed  in  the  least  like  the  commissioners." 

V.  167.  At  Sarum  take  a  cavalier,  &c.]  This  is  an  allusion  to  a 
story  related  by  Withers,  in  doggerel,  of  a  soldier  of  the  king's 
army,  who  being  a  prisoner  at  Salisbury,  and  drinking  a  health  to 
the  devil  upon  his  knees,  was  carried  away  by  him  through  a  singU 
pane  of  glass. 

V.  169-70.  As  Withers  in  immortal  rhyme 

Has  registered  to  after-time.']  Withers  was  a  purita- 
nical officer  in  the  parliament  army,  and  a  great  pretender  to  poetry, 
but  so  bad  a  poet,  (as  A.  Wood  says,)  that  when  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  cavaliers.  Sir  John  Denham,  the  poet,  (some  of  whose 
lands,  at  Egham,  in  Surry,  Withers  had  got  into  his  clutches)  de- 
sired his  Majesty  not  to  hang  him,  because  so  long  as  Withers 
lived,  Deuham  would  not  be  accounted  the  worst  poet  in  England, 

V.  171-2.  Do  not  our  great  rrformers  use 

This  Sidrophel  to  forebode  news  f]  Lilly  was  frequently 
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employed  by  the  parliament  tb  foretel  success  to  their  canse,  for 
the  encouragement  of  their  soldiery ;  and  Echard  says,  he  was  one 
of  the  close  committee  to  consult  about  the  execution  of  the  king. 
It  is  most  probable  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  both  parties,  as  their 
occasions  served. 

V.  173.  To  write  qf  victories  next  year.']  Lilly  was  frequently  out 
in  his  prognostications,  and  therefore  they  are  compared  to  taking 
castles  in  the  air.  Young,  in  his  Sidrophel  Vapulans,  a  tract 
written  expressly  to"^  ridicule  him  and  his  prognostications,  makes 
the  following  remarks  upon  him  :  "  I  have  (says  he)  read  all  Lilly's 
almanacks,  from  forty  to  sixty,  in  the  holy  time  of  that  great  rebel- 
lion to  which  he  was  accessary,  and  find  him  always  the  whole 
breadth  of  heaven  wide  from  the  truth ;  scarce  one  of  his  predic- 
tions verified,  but  a  thousand  contrary  wise :  it  is  hard  that  a  man 
shooting  at  rovers  so  many  years  together,  should  never  hit  the 
right  mark.'' 

V.  179-80.  And  has  not  he  point-blank  foretold 

Whals*^er  the  close  committee  would  f]  The  parlia- 
ment took  a  sure  way  to  secure  all  prophecies,  prodigies,  and 
almanack  news,  in  favour  of  their  own  side,  by  appointing  a  licenser 
thereof,  and  strictly  forbidding  and  punishing  all  such  as  were  not 
licensed. 

V.  181  &  187.  Made  Mars  and  Saturn  for  the  cause,-" 

Made  all  the  royal  stars  recant,"]  Warburton  says, 
the  hidden  satire  of  this  is  extremely  fine :  by  the  several  planets 
and  signs  here  recapitulated,  are  meant  the  several  leaders  of  the 
parliament  army  who  took  the  covenant,  as  Essex  and  Fairfax  by 
Mars  and  Saturn.  But  the  last,  **  made  all  the  royal  stars  recant,'* 
&c  evidenUy  alludes  to  Charles,  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
and  King  Charles  IL  who  both  took  the  covenant. 

V.  196.  —  gymnosophist,]  Gymnosophists  were  a  certain  sect 
of  philosophers  in  India,  who,  according  to  some,  placed  their 
summutn  bonum  in  pleasure,  and  their  'summum  malum  in  pain. 
They  lived  naked,  as  their  name  implies,  and  for  37  years  they 
exposed  themselves  in  the  open  ur,  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  the  cc^dness  of  the  night  They 
were  often  seen  in  the  fields  fixing  their  eyes  full  upon  the  disk 
of  the  sun,  from  the  time  of  its  rising  till  the  hour  of  its  setting. 
Sometimes  they  stood  whole  days  upqn  one  foot  in  burning  saad, 
without  movingi  or  showing  any  concern  for  what  surrounded  them. 
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Alexander  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of  a  sect  of  men  who  teemed 
to  despise  bodily  pain,  and  who  inured  themseWes  to  suffer  tha 
greatest  tortures  without  uttering  a  groan,  or  expressing  any  marks 
of  fear.  The  conqueror  condescended  to  visit  them,  and  his  asto> 
nishment  was  increased  when  he  saw  one  of  them  ascend  a  burn- 
ing pile  with  firmness  and  unconcern,  to  avoid  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  and  stand  upright  on  one  leg,  and  unmoved,  while  the 
flames  surrounded  him  on  every  side. 

V.  200.  —  e/Vsoofu.]  Soon  after ;  in  a  short  time.  Spencer  says, 
'*  Eftsoons  the  nymphs,  which  now  had  flowers  their  fill. 
Run  all  in  haste  to  see  that  silver  brood," 

v.  205.  He  had  been  long  i*wards  mathenuitics.']  Butler,  in  his 
Remains,  draws  the  character  of  a  mathematician  in  the  following 
words :  *'  A  mathematician  (says  he)  shows  as  many  tricks  on  the 
outside  of  body  as  philosophers  do  on  the  inside  of  it,  and  for  the 
most  part  to  as  little  purpose :  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  one 
begins  in  nonsense  and  ends  in  sense,  and  the  other,  quite  contrary, 
begins  in  sense  and  ends  in  nonsense :  for  the  mathematician  be- 
gins with  body  abstract,  which  was  never  found  in  nature,  and 
yet  afterwards  traces  it  to  that  which  is  real  and  practical ;  and 
the  philosopher  begins  with  body  as  it  is  really  in  nature,  and  after- 
wards wears  it  away  with  much  handling  into  thin  subtilties  that 
are  merely  notional.  The  philosopher  wUl  not  endure  to  hear  of 
body  without  quantity,  and  yet  afterwards  gives  it  over,  and  has  no 
consideration  of  it  any  further :  and  the  mathematician  will  allow 
of  being  without  quantity,  and  yet  afterwards  considers  nothing 
else  but  quantity.  All  the  figures  he  draws  are  no  better,  for  the 
most  part,  than  those  in  rhetoric,  that  serve  only  to  call  certain 
routines  and  manners  of  speech  by  insignificant  names,  but  teach 
nothing.  His  art  is  only  instrumental,  and  like  others  of  the  same 
kind,  when  it  outgrows  its  use,  becomes  merely  a  curiosity ;  and 
the  more  it  is  so,  the  more  impertinent  it  proves ;  for  curiosities 
are  impertinent  to  all  men  but  the  curious,  and  they  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  His  forefathers  passed  among  the  ancients  for  conju- 
rers, and  carried  the  credit  of  all  inventions,  because  they  had  the 
luck  to  stand  by  when  they  were  found  out,  and  cried  halfs  ours. 
For  though  the  mechanics  have  found  out  more  excellent  things 
than  they  have  wit  enough  to  give  names  to,  (though  the  greatest 
part  of  their  wit  lies  that  way,)  yet  they  will  boldly  assume  the  re;- 
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putation  of  all  to  themselves,  though  they  had  no  relation  at  all  to 
the  inventions ;  as  great  persons  use  to  claim  kindred,  (though  they 
cannot  tell  how  it  comes  about,)  with  their  inferiors  when  they  thrive 
in  the  world.  For  certainly  geometry  has  no  more  right  to  lay 
claim  to  the  inventions  of  the  mechanics,  than  grammar  has  to  the 
ori^al  of  language,  that  was  in  use  long  before  it,  and  when  that 
use  and  custom  had  prevailed,  some  men,  by  observing  the  construo 
tion,  frame,  and  relation  that  words  have  to  one  another  in  speech, 
drew  them  into  rules,  and  of  these  afterwards  made  an  art :  and 
just  so,  and  no  more,  did  geometry  by  the  dimemions,  figures,  and 
proportions  of  things  that  were  done  long  before  it  was  in  being ; 
nor  does  the  present  use  of  one  or  other  extend  further  than  this,  to 
teach  men  to  speak  and  write,  and  proportion  things  regularly,  but 
not  to  contrive  or  design  at  all.  Mathematicians  are  the  same 
things  to  mechanics,  as  markers  in  Tennis-courts  are  to  gamesters ; 
and  they  that  ascribe  all  inventions  to  mathematicians,  are  as  wise 
as  those  that  say,  no  man  can  play  well  that  is  not  a  good  marker ; 
as  if  all  the  skill  of  a  goldsmith  lay  in  his  balance,  or  a  draper  in 
his  yard ;  or  that  no  man  can  play  on  a  lute  that  is  not  a  good 
fiddle-maker.  When  his  art  was  in  its  infancy,  and  had  by  obser- 
vation found  out  the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  their  eclipses, 
(though  imperfectly,)  and  could  predict  them,  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  ignorant  of,  he  went  further,  and  would  undertake  upon 
that  account  to  foretel  any  thing,  as  liars  that  will  make  one  truth 
make  way  for  a  hundred  lies.  He  believes  his  art,  or  rather 
sdence,  to  be  wholly  practical,  when  the  greatest  part  of  it,  and  as 
he  believes  the  best,  is  merely  contemplative>  and  passes  only 
among  friends  to  the  mathematics,  and  no  further,  for  which  they 
flatter  and  applaud  one  another  most  virtuously/' 

V.  209.  But  at  a  dog  that  turns  the  spit,  &c.]  The  use  of  dogs  to 
turn  the  spit  to  roast  meat  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
smokejacks,  or  jacks  moved  with  springs  or  weights.  But  the 
writer  of  this  article  remembers  the  use  of  dogs  very  common  in 
the  north  of  England,  where  the  breed  is  still  preserved,  and  goes 
under  the  name  of  turnspits.  Prior  has  an  imitation  of  this  simile, 
which  is  very  beautiful,  and  which  will  be  more  familiar  io  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers  than  Butler's :" 

<'  Dear  Thomas,  did'st  thou  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop  ? 
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There,  Thomas,  did'st  thoa  never  see, 

(*Tis  but  by  way  of  dimile,) 

A  squirrel  spend  his  little  nge 

In  jumping  round  a  rolling  cage  ? 
^         The  cage«  as  either  side  turns  up. 

Striking  a  ring  of  bells  a  top ; 

Mov'd  in  the  orb,  pleasM  with  the  diimes. 

The  foolish  creature  thinks  he  climbs : 

But  here  or  there,  turn  wood  or  wire. 

He  never  gets  two  inches  higher/' 
V.  224.  Since  old  Hodge  Bacon,  and  Bob   GroUed."]     Roger 
Bacon,  commonly  called  Friar  Bacon,  was  bom  at  Ilchester,  ia 
Somerset,  about  .the  year  1216.    He  made  so  great  a  progress  in 
astronomy,  chemistry,  and  mathematics,  that  his  contemporariea 
accused  him  of  being  a  conjurer.    The  head  of  his  order,  who  was 
deeply  tinctured  with  ignorance,  and  being  incited  thereto  by 
others  of  his  fraternity,  forbid  him  to  write,  and  some  time  i^ttr 
shut  him  up  in  prison :  and  Bacon,  to  procure  his  enlargement, 
was  obliged  to  show  that  he  had  no  commerce  with  the  devil.    In 
1262,  he  proposed  the  correction  of  the  calendar,  to  Pope  Clement 
IV.  but  Bacon  did  not  live  in  times  propitious  to  the  correction  of 
great  errors.    He  made  a  great  progress  in  mechanics ;  and  among 
other  things  invented  burning  glasses.  He  also  threw  out  thougbta 
which  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  spectacles,  telescppes,  and 
microscopes  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  was  acquainted  with  those 
instruments  themselves  as  we  are  at  this  day.    Some  writers  have 
attributed  to  him  the  invention  of  gunpowder^  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  has  described  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  explodes ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  what 
Bacon  wrote  upon  this  subject  was  drawn  from  a  Greek  author. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  genius.  Bacon  could  not  elevate  himself 
above  some  of  the  puerilities  of  his  age.    He  adopted  the  folly  of 
the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  still  more  ridiculous  dreams  of  ju- 
diciary astrology  — Robert  Grosted,  or  rather  Grosse  Teste,  was 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  1235.    He  was  suspected  by  the  clergy  to  be  a 
conjurer,  for  which  crime  he  was  deprived  of  his  see  by  Pope  In- 
nocent IV.  and  summoned  to  appear  at  Rome.    But  his  real  crime 
was  a  zealous  and  manly  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
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papal  authority,  and  a  desire  to  reform,  the  abuses  of  the  clergy 
and  monks. 

V.  225.  TV  intelligible  world  he  knew."]  The  world  in  existence, 
in  oppposition  to  the  ideal  world,  or  world  of  spirits. 

V.  235.  H'  had  read  Dee's  Prefaces  before 

The  Dev'l,  and  Euclid,  6er  and  o'er.]  Dr.  Dee  was  a 
VVelchman,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  commenced  doctor, 
and  afterwards  travelled  into  foreign  parts,  to  prosecute  his  chemi- 
cal studies.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  had 
a  pension  from  the  secretaries  of  state.  In  1659,  was  printed  in 
folio,  a  Relation  of  what  passed  for  many  years  between  Dr.  John 
Dee  and  some  Spirits.  It  was  published  by  Dr.  Meric  Casaubon^ 
with  a  learned  preface,  in  which  we  have  the  following  a<;count. 
Dr.  Dee,  when  young,  was  sought  unto  by  two  emperors,  Charles, 
and  Ferdinand,  his  brother  and  successor,  as  he  saith  in  his  letter  to 
the  Emperor  Rodolph.  Camden,  in  1572,  calls  him  Nobili$ 
Mathematicus.  At  his  return  from  his  travels  abroad,  where  he 
had  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  he  had  a  round  stone,  like  acrystal> 
brought  him  (as  he  said)  by  angels^  in  which  others  saw  appari- 
tions, from  whence  they  heard  voices,  which  he  carefully  wrote 
down  from  their  mouths.  He  names  at  least  twenty  spirits.  Ga- 
briel, Raphael,  Michael  and  Uriel,  are  known  names  of  good 
angels,  the  rest  are  too  &ntastical  to  be  mentioned,  particularly 
such  as  Ash,  II,  Po,  Va,  &c.  What  kind  these  were  of,  if  they 
were  any  thing  more  than  fancy  or  imposture^  may  be  inferred 
from  a  revelation  of  theirs,  April  18,  1587>  enjoining  community 
of  wives  to  Dee  and  Kelly,  which  injunction  they  most  conscien- 
tiously obeyed. 

Dee  was  so  confident  as  to  address  himself  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  council  often,  and  to  King  James  and  his,  and  to  the  Em- 
peror Rodolph,  Stephen  King  of  Poland,  and  several  other  prin- 
ces ;  and  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Germany.  He  had  thoughts 
of  going  to  the  Pope,  had  he  not  been  banished  to  Germany,  as  he 
thought,  at  the  instance  of  the  Nuncio,  who,  however,  denied  it  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  him.  If  we  may  believe  Dee's  relation  of 
himself,  he  was  offered  two  hundred  French  crowns  yearly,  to  be 
one  of  the  French  king's  mathematicians;  that  he  might  have 
served  five  Christian  emperors,  namely  Charles  V.  Ferdinand, 
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MaximiliaDy  Rodolpb,  and  the  then  £mperor  of  Muscovy ;  each  of 
them  offering  him  a  stipend,  from  ^ve  hundred  dollars  yearly,  to 
one  thousand,  two  thousand,  and  three  thousand ;  and  that  his 
Russian  Mi^esty  offered  him  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  yearly 
stipend,  with  a  thousand  rubles  from  his  Protector,  and  his  diet 
out  of  his  own  kitchen ;  and  he  to  be  in  dignity  and  authority 
amongst  the  highest  sort  of  nobility  and  privy-counsellors. 

V.  237.  ■■  ■  Ktlfy,]  Kelly  was  a  native  of  Worcestershire, 
and  as  deeply  tinctured  with  magical  delusions  as  Dee  himself, 
and  who  undertook  to  be  his  instrument  in  these  matters,  iot 
which  Dee  was  to  give  him  fifty  pounds  a  year.  December  2, 
1581,  they  began  their  incantations,  in  coodequence  of  which  Ed- 
ward Kelly  was,  by  the  inspection  of  a  certain  table,  consecrated 
for  that  purpose,  with  many  superstitious  ceremonies,  enabled  to 
acquaint  Dee  with  what  the  spirits  thought  fit  to  show  and  disco- 
ver; these  conferences  were  continued  about  two  years,  during 
which  time  they  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  those  specious  and 
delusive  arts.— £iog.  Brit 

238.  Lascut,  &c.3  Albert  Laski,  Palatine  of  Siradia,  a  person 
distinguished  by  his  great  parts  and  extensive  learning,  no  less 
than  by  his  high  birth,  and  the  honorable  station  he  held  in  his 
own  country.  Coming  over  to  England,  he  was  introduced  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  to  Dee,  and  having  himself  a  bias  to  those  su- 
perstitious arts,  that,  in  those  times,  were  but  in  too  much  credit 
in  almost  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  he  became  wonderfully  taken 
with  the  company  of  one  whom  he  esteemed  to  be  so  great  a  man 
in  possession  of  such  high  and  valuable  secrets,  and  who,  as  he  per- 
suaded himself,  had  a  constant  communication  with  angels  and 
apiritual  beings.  After  much  intreaty,  he  was  received  into  the 
company  of  Dee  and  Kelly,  and  into  a  participation  of  their  Secrets. 
But,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  all  their  affairs  running  into  great 
disorder,  the  Palatine  proposed  that  they  should  accompany  him, 
with  their  families,  into  his  country ;  to  which,  upon  assurance  of 
being  provided  for  there.  Dee  and  Kelly  yielded :  and  accord- 
ingly, September  the  21st,  1683,  they  all  went  privately  away  from 
Mortlake,  in  order  to  embark  for  Holland.  After  running  great 
hazards  at  sea,  they  landed  at  the  Brill,  and  from  thence  travelled 
hy  land  through  Germany  into  Poland,  where,  February  the  3d^ 
1684,  they  arrived  at  the  principal  castle  belonging  to  Albert  Laski, 
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wlioiii>  together  with  alt  his  family,  they  miserably  abused  with 
their  fanatical  pretensions  to  a  conversation  with  sjHiits;  but  at 
length,  wearied  with  these  delusions,  the  Palatine  found  means  to 
engage  them  to  leave  that  country,  and  to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Emperor  Rodolph  II.  at  the  city  of  Prague,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did. 

V.  239;  But  with  the  moon  was  more  familiar,']  Old  Foresight, 
in  Gongreve's  Love  for  Love,  speaking  to  Sir  Sampson  Legend  of 
his  great  knowledge  in  this  way,  says,  "  I  tell  you  I  have  travelled 
and  travelled  in  the  celestial  spiieres ;  know  the  signs  and  the 
planets,  and  their  houses ;  can  judge  of  motions  direct  and  retro- 
grade ;  of  sextiles,  quadrates,  trines,  and  oppositions ;  fiery  trigons 
^d  aqtiatic  trigons;  know  whether  life  shall  be  long  or  short, 
happy  or  unhappy ;  whether  diseases  are  curable  or  incurable ;  if 
journies  be  prosperous^  or  undertakings  successful,  or  stolen  goods 
recovered." 

V.  240.  Than  ^er  teas  almanack  welUwiller,']  One  having  confi- 
dence in  the  prognostications  of  almanacks.  Dr.  Orey,  in  his  note 
upon  this  line,  says,  "  had  the  Precisians  of  those  times  known  that 
the  church  of  Rome  had  taken  the  almanack  into  the  number  of  her 
saints,  they  would  never  have  suffered  Booker  to  have  been  a 
licenser  of  almanacks,  or  Lilly  their  famed  astrologer  and  almanack 
well-wilier,  to  have  published  any  thing  under  that  title.  The 
learned  Mr.  Henry  Wharton,  in  his  preface  to  his  tract,  entitled 
The  Enthusiasm  of  the  Church  of  Rome  demonstrated,  in  some 
Observations  upon  the  Life  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  London,  1688, 
gives  the  following  account :  "  The  church  of  Rome  (saith  he)  hath 
taken  the  almanack  into  the  number  of  saints,  and  canonised  it 
under  the  name  of  St.  Almachius,  solemnizeth  its  memory  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  and  giveth  it  an  illustrious  character  in  the  marty- 
rology.  This  probably  proceeded  from  the  mistake  of  some  igno- 
rant monk,  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  age,  who,  finding  the  word 
S.  Almanacum  (Sanctum  Alroanacum)  written  in  the  front  of  the 
calendar,  and  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  that  barbarous  term, 
with  which  he  was  before  unacquainted,  imagined  it  to  be  some 
ancient  obscure  saint,  who  took  up  the  first  place  in  the  calendar. 
Being  possessed  with  this  error,  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  make  St 
Almachius  of  Sanctum  Almanacum,  written  in  the  old  way  of  ab- 
breviation.   Having  thus  framed  the  saint,  out  of  good  manners 
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he  placed  him  after  the  circumckion  of  our  Lord,  the  memory  of 
which  is  celebrated  upon  the  same  day ;  bat  yet,  to  keep  the  for- 
mer order  as  much  as  possible,  it  stands  immediately  after  it,  as  it 
now  continueth  in  the  Roman  martyrology.  This  unhappy  mistake 
was  then  transcribed  into  many  other  copies,  and  so  increased  the 
rabble  of  Roman  saints,  with  the  addition  of  St.  Almanack :  after- 
wards a  godly  story  was  framed  of  him,  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Rome,  under  the  prefecture  of  Alippius,  where,  reprehending 
the  gladiators  in  the  amphitheatre  for  tbe  bloody  sports,  he  was 
killed  by  them." 
V.  243-4.  Knew  mken  die  wm  in  fittmt  mood 

For  cutting  conUf  or  letting  blood.^  Gassendus,  in  his 
Vanity  of  Judidary  Astrology,  says,  **  The  moon  in  full  or  wane, 
increasing  or  decreasing  her  light,  for  the  most  advantageous  sow- 
ing of  seeds,  setting,  grafting,  reraoring  of  plants  or  trees,  purging 
baths,  and  the  like,  though  they  do  not  belong  to  judiciary  astro- 
logy»  yet  are  commonly  referred  to  it,  partly  through  the  ignorance 
of  the  multitude,  but  mostly  through  the  cunning,  arrogance,  and 
vanity  of  astrologers."  In  another  place  he  says,  *'  abusing  that 
experience  by  which  we  are  taught,  that  according  to  the  times  or 
phases  of  the  moon,  there  is  a  convenient  time  for  the  doing  of  some 
operations  in  physic,  surgery,  navigation,  agriculture,  gardening,  &c. 
they  have  heightened  the  matter  so  as  to  subject  all  other  affairsof 
life  to  certain  opportunities  dependant  on  such  and  such  positions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  For  even,  concerning  those  arts,  they 
affirm,  that  a  purge  is  not  to  be  given  to  a  patient  while  die  moon 
is  in  ArieSf  Taurui,  and  Capricorn,  because  those  being  signs  that 
chew  the  cud,  the  patient  will  nauseate  and  vomit  up  the  purge 
agiun.  That  a  ship  is  not  to  put  to  sea  when  Man  is  in  the  middle 
heaven,  because  Man  being  the  patron  of  pirates,  he  threateneth 
the  taking  and  robbing  the  ship  by  them.  That  a  tree  is  not  to  be 
planted,  unless  tome  fixt  sign,  as  Taurm,  Leo,  or  Aquarius,  be 
ascending,  lest  it  be  soon  plucked  up  again  or  destro3red.  And 
as  concerning  other  affairs ;  if  you  would  have  (say  tiiey)  an  infant 
nursed  up  tenderly  and  delicately,  then  put  him  to  suck  first  when 
some  human  sign  ascends ;  if  you  would  have  him  love  fiesh 
well,  and  be  strong,  then  let  Leo  be  ascendant ;  if  fish,  and  fit  to 
make  a  Capuchin  or  Carthusian,  then  let  Cancer,  Pisces,  or  the 
tail  of  Capricorn,  be  ascendant;  if  fruits  and  herbsy  and  So  fit  to 
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make  a  Pythagorean,  then  let  the  head  of  Capricorn,  Aries,  or 
Taurtu,  be  ascendant.  When  you  would  put  your  son  to  schooU 
be  sure  that  Mercury  behold  the  increasmg  moon  with  a  benign 
aspect.  When  you  make  an  address  to  a  prince,  be  careful  that 
the  moon  be  consociated  with  the  sun,  or  Lord  of  the  tenth 
house,  in  a  sextile  or  trine  aspect.  When  you  would  go  a  hunt- 
ing, choose  a  moveable  sign  for  the  ascendant,  and  let  no  planet 
be  retrograde  either  in  that  sign  or  in  any  other  angle.  When  you 
put  on  new  clothes,  let  a  moveable  sign  ascend,  and  let  not  the 
moon  be  in  a  fixt,  lest  your  clothes  should  last  longer  than  stands 
with  the  growth  of  your  body,  or  the  dignity  of  your  state ;  with 
a  thousand  the  like  trivial  niceties,  which  I  am  ashamed  to  re* 
peat." 

V.  265.  Tell  what  her  iPameter  V  an  inch  is,"]  Harris,  in  his 
Astronomical  Dialogues,  observes,  that  the  moon's  diameter  is 
almost  two  thousand  two  hundred  miles. 

V.  266.  And  praee  that  ihi^s  not  made  of  green  cheeseS]  A  ban- 
ter upon  the  Welch.  Ta>lor,  the  water-poet,  has  the  following 
lines  on  the  same  subject : 

**  The  way  to  make  a  Welchman  thirst  f<Nr  bliss. 
And  say  his  prayers  daily  on  his  knees. 
Is  to  persuade  him  that  most  certain  'tis 

The  moon  is  made  of  nothing  but  green  cheese. 
And  he'll  desire  of  Ood  no  better  boon. 
Than  place  in  heav'n  to  feed  upon  the  moon.'' 

V.  283-4.  Quote  moles  and  spots  on  any  place 

O'  th*  hotly,  by  the  index  /ace.'}  Lilly,  speaking  of 
teaching  his  art  to  one  Humphreys,  a  pretender  to  astrology,  says, 
"  as  we  were  at  supper,  a  client  came  to  speak  with  him,  and  so 
up  into  his  closet  he  went  with  his  client,  called  him  in  before  he 
set  his  figure,  or  resolved  the  question,  and  instantly  acquainted 
him  how  he  should  discover  the  marks  or  moles  of  his  client.  He 
set  his  figure,  and  presently  discovered  four  moles  the  querist  had, 
and  was  so  overjoyed  therewith,  that  he  came  tumbling  down 
stairs,  crying  four  by  G-*-—  I  four  by  — — - 1  I  will  not  take  one 
hundred  pounds  tor  this  one  rule.  In  six  weeks  time,  and  tarry- 
ing with  him  three  days  m  a  week,  he  became  a  most  judicious 
person." 
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V.  985.  Detect,  &c.]    DemocrituSy  the  laughing  philosopher,  is 
said  to  have  possessed  this  faculty. 

V.  287-8.  — —  mth  application 

Of  med'cinet  to  th*  imaginaiionJ]  Webster,  in  his 
Display  of  supposed  Witchcraft,  treating  of  the  force  or  efficacy 
of  words  or  charms,  says,  '<  it  hath  sometimes  been  a  question, 
whether  a  rational  physician,  in  the  curing  of  melancholy  persons, 
or  others )  in  some  odd  diseases,  ought  to  grant  the  use  of  charac- 
ters or  charms,  and  such  ridiculous  administrations ;  which  is  de-> 
cided  in  the  affirmative,  that  it  is  lawful  and  necessary  to  use 
them,  by  that  able  and  learned  physician  Gregorius  Horstius,  by 
eight  strong  and  convincing  reasons.  And  we  ourselves  having 
practised  the  art  of  medicine  in  all  its  parts  in  the  North  of  £ng-«*' 
land,  where  ignorance,  popery,  and  superstition  do  much  abound, 
and  where,  for  the  most  part,  the  common  people,  if  they  chance 
to  have  any  sort  of  the  epilepsy,  palsy,  convulsions,  or  the  like, 
do  presently  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  bewitched,  fore- 
spoken,  blasted,  fairy  taken,  or  haunted  with  some  evil  spirit,  and 
the  like ;  and  if  you  should  by  plain  reason  shew  them  that  they 
are  deceived,  and  that  there  is  no  such  matter,  but  that  it  is  a 
natural  disease,  say  what  you  can  they  will  not  believe  you,  but 
account  you  a  physician  of  small  value,  and  whatsoever  you  do 
to  them,  it  will  hardly  do  them  any  good  at  all,  because  of  the 
fixedness  of  their  depraved  and  prepossessed  imaginations.  But  if 
you  indulge  their  fancy,  and  seem  to  concur  in  opinion  with  them, 
and  hang  any  insignificant  thing  about  their  necks,  assuring  them 
that  it  is  a  most  efficacious  and  powerful  charm,  you  may  then 
easily  settle  their  imaginations,  and  then  give  them  that  which  is 
proper  to  eradicate  the  cause  of  their  disease,  and  so  you  may 
cure  them,  as  we  have  done  great  numbers."  Dr.  Grey,  in  his 
note  upon  the  same  passage,  says,  "  I  have  heard  of  a  merry  ba- 
ronet, Sir  R.  B.  who  had  great  success  in  the  cure  of  agues  this 
way.  A  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  applying  to  him  for  the 
cure  of  a  stubborn  quartan,  which  had  puzzled  the  bark,  he  told 
him  he  was  sure  he  had  no  faith,  and  would  be  prying  into  the 
secret;  and  then,  notwithstanding  he  staved  off  a  fit  or  two,  it 
would  certainly  return  again.    He  promised  him,  upon  his  word 
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and  honour,  lie  would  not  look  into  it;  but  when  he  had  escaped 
a  second  fit,  he  had  the  curiosity,  notwithstanding  his  promise,  to 
open  the  paper,  and  he  found  nothing  in  it  but  these  words: 
"  Kiss  mine  — -."  Very  remarkable  was  Mr.  Selden's  cure  of  a 
hypochondriacal  person  of  quality,  who  complained  to  him  that 
he  had  devils  in  his  head,  but  was  assured  he  could  cure  him. 
Mr.  Selden  trusting  to  the  great  opinion  the  gentleman  had  of  him, 
wrapped  a  card  in  silk,  advising  turn  to  wear  it  about  his  neck, 
and  live  regularly  in  all  respects,  and  he  doubted  not  the  success 
of  his  remedy :  with  which,  and  a  little  variation  of  the  form  a 
second  time,  he  was  in  a  small  time  perfectly  well,  and  never  re- 
lapsed into  that  disorder. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  account  of  Kiopruli  Numan  Pasha» 
prime  vizier  to  Achmet  III.  who>  though  a  man  of  great  learning, 
had  contracted  so  ridiculous  a  fancy,  as  to  imagine  that  there  was  a 
fly  sitting  continually  upon  his  nose.  **  All  the  physicians  in  Con- 
stantinople (says  Prince  Gantemir)  were  consulted  upon  that,  occa- 
sion, and  after  they  had  long  in  vain  used  all  their  endeavours, 
one  Le  Due,  a  French  physician,  found  means  to  apply  a  suitable 
remedy  to  the  distemper ;  for  he  did  not  go  about  as  the  rest  to  ar^ 
gue  with  him,  that  it  was  all  a  fancy,  but  when  he  was  brought  to 
the  aick  man,  and  asked  by  him,  whether  he  saw  the  fly  that  was 
sitting  upon  his  nose  ?  he  said  he  did,  and  by  that  prudent  dissi- 
mulation induced  the  disordered  person  to  place  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  him.  After  which  he  ordered  him  several  innocent  ju- 
leps, under  the  name  of  purging  and  opening  medicines ;  at  last 
he  drew  a  knife  gently  along  his  nose,  as  if  he  was  going  to  cut 
^ofi^  the  fly,  which  he  kept  in  his  hand  for  that  purpose :  whereupon 
Newman  Pasha  immediately  cried  out,  *  This  is  the  very  fly  that 
has  so  plagued  mel'  and  thus  he  was  perfectly  cured  of  that 
whimsical  fancy." 

V.  289-90. and  scare 

With  rhymes  the  tooth-^ich,  &c.1  Bartholin,  the 
famous  physician  and  anatomist,  was  of  opinion,  *'  That  distem- 
pers, particularly  the  epilepsy;  might  be  removed  -by  rhymes/' 
Taylor,  the  water-poet,  banters  such  pretenders  in  the  following 
lines: 
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"  He  can  release  or  else  increase  all  harms, 
About  the  neck  or  wrist,  by  tying  charms : 
He  has  a  trick  to  kill  the  ague's  force. 
And  make  the  patient  better  or  much  worse. 
To  the  great  toe  three  letters  he  can  tie. 
Shall  make  the  gout  to  tarry  or  to  fly : 
With  two  words,  and  three  leases  of  four-leav*d  grass, 
'  He  makes  the  tooth-ach  stay,  repass,  or  pass." 
V.  291-2.  Chau  evil  spirits  away  hy  dint 

Of  sickle,  horse-shoe^  hollow  Jlint.']  Scot,  in  his  Dis- 
coyery  of  Witchcraft,  says,  **  That  to  prevent  or  cure  all  mis- 
cluefs  wrought  by  charms  or  witchcraft,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  M.  Mai,  and  others,  one  principal  way  is  to  nul  a  horse-shoe 
at  the  inside  of  the  outermost  threshold  of  your  house,  and  so  you 
shall  be  sure  no  witch  shall  have  power  to  enter  thereunto.  And 
if  you  mark  it,  you  shall  find  that  rule  observed  in  many  a  coun« 
try-house.  Hollow  stones  are  hung  up  in  stables  to  preserve  the 
cattle  in  them  from  diseases.  In  the  north  of  England,  where 
the  custom  prevails  to  the  present  day,  they  are  usually  called 
holy  stones/' 
V.  293-4.  Spitfire  out  cfa  walnut-shell. 

Which  made  the  Roman  slaves  rebel.']  Alluding  to 
the  servile  war,  which  viras  raised  by  Eunus,  a  Lyrian  slave,  who 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  servile  multitude  by  pretended  inspira- 
tion and  enthusiasm.  He  filled  a  nut  with  sulphur  in  his  mouth* 
and  by  artfiilly  conveying  fire  into  it,  he  breathed  out  flames,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  a  god,  or 
something  more  than  human.  Oppression  and  misery  compelled 
2000  slaves  to  join  his  cause,  and  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head 
of  60,000  men.  With  such  a  force  he  defeated  the  Roman  armies, 
till  Perpenna  obliged  him  to  surrender  by  famine,  and  exposed  on 
a  cross  the  greatest  part  of  his  followers. 
V.  299-300.  What  medicine  Uwas  that  Paracelsus 

Could  make  a  man  with,  a$  he  tells  us."]  Bulwer,  in 
his  Artificial  Changeling,  p.  490,  gives  us  the  following  account  of 
Paracelsus's  secret.  **  Paracelsus  (says  he)  boasts,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived this  secret  of  secrets  from  God ;  affirming,  that  if  the  sperm 
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of  a  mad  do  putnfy  in  a  sealed  cucurbite  to  the  highest  putrifac- 
fion  of  horse-dung,  forty  days,  or  so  long  until  it  begin  to  live  and 
to  move,  and  be  stirred,  which  is  easy  to  be  seen,  after  that,  it 
will  be  m  some  time  like  unto  a  man,  yet  pul lucid,  and  without  a 
body.  Now  if  afterwards  it  be  daily,  warily,  and  prudently 
nourished,  and  fed  with  the  secret  of  man's  blood,  and  conserved 
for  forty •  weeks  in  a  perpetual  and  equal  heat  of  horse-dung,  it  will 
thence  become  a  true  infant,  but  it  will  be  far  less.  Then  it  is  to 
be  brought  up  until  it  grow  a  stripling,  and  begin  to  understand 
and  be  wise.  And  this  secret  is  known  to  the  nymphs  of  the 
wood,  and  the  giants  which  are  sprung  from  thence." 

V.  301-2.  What  figured  slates  are  best  to  make  • 

On  watWy  surface  duck  or  drake^  Of  what  mathe-. 
matical  figure.  A  ridicule  of  the  trifling  labours  of  bertain  philo- 
SQphers.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus  it  is  said,  "  Nei- 
ther cross  and  pile,  nor  ducks  and  drakes,  are  quite  so  ancient  as 
handy-dandy,  though  Maerobius  and  St.  Austin  take  notice  of  the 
iirst,  and  Minutius  Felix  describes  the  latter." 

V.  305-6.  Whether  a  pulse  heat  in  the  black 

List  of  a  dappled  louse's  back^  A  sneer  on  Dr. 
Hooke's  Micrographia,  or  Wonderful  Discoveries  by  the  Micro- 
scope, in  which  there  is  a  plate  representing  a  louse  nearly  as 
large  as  a  lobster. 

V.  307.  1/ systole  or  diastole  move,']    The  contraction^  and  dila- 
tion of  the  heart. 

V.  311-12.  Hozo  many  scores  nflea  zoilljump 

Of  his  own  length,  from  head  to  rump.^  In  the  Mi- 
crographia there  is  likewise  a  delineation  of  a  ilea;  but  Butler 
probably  intended  a  banter  upon  some  other  authors.  Dr.  Grey 
observes  in  his  note,  "  That  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher  informs  us,  that  Ba^ 
silowitz,  the  Grand  Duke,  (or  rather  tyrant  of  Muscovy,)  sent  to 
the  city  of  Moscow,  to  provide  for  him  a  measure  full  of  live  fleas, 
for  a  medicine.  They  answered,  the  thing  was  impossible ;  and 
if  they  could  get  them,  they  could  not  measure  them,  beca:use  of 
their  leaping  out.  Upon  which  he  set  a  mulct  upon  them  of  seven 
thousand  rubles."  And  yet' as  difficult  as  this  was,  something  of 
this  kind  was  undertaken  by  the  friend  of  a  jealous  husband,  (see 
L'Estrange's  Fables,)'  to  whose  care  lie  bad  committed  his  wife  for 
some  time ;  but  he  desired  to  be  i^leased :  "  If  (says  he)  it  WiCre  to 
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turn  a  bf  of  fleas  into  a  mead<iw  ererj  monmi|^,  and  fetch  them 
home  at  mght,  I  durst  be  answerable  with  mj  life  for  the  doiag  of 
it  to  a  flea :  but  the  other  is  a  commission  I  dare  rentiire  no  Inr- 
ther  in.'' 
V,  31d4.  Which  Socratei  and  CkarepkoH 

In  vain  tata^d  to  long  offone.]    Aristophanes,  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Clouds,  introduces  Socrates  and  Chserephon  mea- 
MiHng  the  leap  of  a  flea  from  the  one's  beard  to  the  other's. 
V.  31^.  Whether  hi$  snout «  perfect  no$e  i$t 

And  not  an  elephmm^e  proboteie.']  A  banter  upon  some 
falscroseopical  obserradons  on  the  structure  of  the  splefs  and 
proboeeis  of  fleas,  by  memben  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  pnb- 
Kihed  bk  tiie  Philosophical  Traneactions. 
V.  317-8.  Horn  many  different  epeciet 

(Jfnmggott  breed  in  rotten  cA«ete.]    A  Pindaric  poem 
to  t^e  Society  of  Beaux  Esprits,  has  the  following  lines : 
"'■  **  Others  aver  that  mites  in  cheese 
Live  in  a  monarchy  like  bees : 
Have  civil  laws  and  magistrates. 
Their  rise,  thdr  periods,  and  fates, 
lake  other  powers  and  states. 
And,  by  a  strange  peculiar  art. 
Can  hear  them  sneeze,  discourse,  andiP^." 
V.  324.  In  place  rfZanyJ]    A  buffoon,  or  jack-pudding.    The 
Spectator  observes,  that  in  France  he  is  called  jean-pottage,  in 
Italy  macaroni,  and  in  Holland  pickled-herring.    Theobald,  in  a 
note  upon  *'  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  observes,  ''  That  it  was  a 
foolery  practised  at  city  entertainments,  whilst  the  jester  or  zany 
was  in  vogue,  for  him  to  jump  into  a  large  deep  custard,  set  on 
purpose  to  set  on  a  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh,  as  our 
poet  says  in  hu  Hamlet.    I  do  not  advance  this  without  some 
authorityr  and  a  ^piotation  from  Ben  Jonson  will  very  wel|  ex- 
plain it  : 
**  He  ne'er  will  be  admitted  there  where  Vennor  comes ; 
He  may,  perchance,  in  tail  of  a  sheriff's  dinner 
Skip  vrith  a  rhyme  o'  th'  table  with  new  nothing. 
And  take  hb  almmn  leap  into  a  custard ; 
Shall  make  my  lady  may'ress  and  her  si^i» 
iiaagfa  ail  thdr  hoods  over  their  shoiddevs." 
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V.  dStS,  Hight  Whachum.']  The  Bssistaat  to  Sidrophel,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  wta  one  Thomas  Jo^es,  a  footidi 
Welchmaa.  According  to  another  commentator,  he  is  3aid  t0 
have  been  one  Richard  Green,  who  pnblisheii)  a  pamphlet  of  about 
&re  sheets  of  base  ribatdry,  <*ftUed  Hiidibras  in  a  Snare.  It  was 
printed  about  the  year  1667.  i 

V.  327-30.  To  make  'tmxt  words  and  lines  huge  gaps. 
Wide  as  meridians  in  maps ; 
To  squander  paper  and  spare  ink^ 
Or  cheat  men  of  their  words,  some  think,"]  Whatever 
was  the  name  of  SidrophePs  assistant,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to 
what  was  his  original  profession,  namely»  that  he  was  some  attor* 
ney's  clerk,  for  what  our  author  alludes  to  here,  are  either  bills  in 
chancery,  where  fifteen  lines  are  contained  in  each  sheet,  and  sifc 
words  in  each  line,  or  to  those  blank  instruments  humorously 
described  by  the  Spectator :  "  I,  T.  Blank,  esq.  of  Blank  town* 
in  the  county  of  Blank,  do  own  myself  indebted  in  the  sum  of 
Blank,  to  Goodman  Blank,  for  the  service  he  did  me  in  procuring 
the  goods  following  Blank:  and  I  do  hereby  promise  the  said 
Blank,  to  pay  to  him  the  said  sum  of  Blank,  on  the  Blank  day  of 
the  month  of  Blank  next  ensuing,  under  the  penalty  and  forfeiture 
of  Blank. 

**  Your  Blanks  are  ancient  numerous  folks. 
There's  John  a  Styles,  and  John  a  Nokes ; 
There*  s  dash  scribendo,  and  hiatus. 
And  innuendo,  that  points  at  us 
Eke  so,  d'ye  see,  as  I  may  say. 
And  so  forth,  and  et  eatera,*' 
V.  336-6.  His  bu^ness  was  to  pump  and  wheedle. 

And  men  with  their  own  keys  unriddle,"]  His  business 
was  to  procure  information  beforehand  for  his  master.  This  is  the 
device  by  which  conjurers  are  enabled  to  -communicate  to  their 
visitants  the  occasion  of  their  coming,  and  so  gain  to  themselves 
a  wonderful  reputation  for  sagacity.  Dr.  Grey  observes  upon  this 
passage,  *'  We  have  in  this  age  been  pestered  with  Sidrophels  and 
Whachums,  who  were  arrived  at  a  greater  height  of  juggling  and 
cheating  than  those  in  Hudibras's  time  were.  To  prove  this,  I  shall, 
only  give  the  reader  the  device  of  a  Sidrophei,  in  Moorfidds,  as 
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related  by  the  Spectator,  No.  193.  "  The  Doctor  having  gainied 
much  reputation  by  hia  horary  schemesy  is  said  to  have  had  in  his 
parlour  different  ropes  to  little  bells,  which  hung  in  a  room  above- 
stairs,  where  the  Doctor  thought  fit  to  be  oraculous.  If  a  girl  had 
been  deceived  by  a  lover,  one  bell  was  pulled ;  if  a  peasant  had 
lost  a  cow,  the  servant  rang  another.  This  method  was  kept  in 
respect  to  all  other  passions  and  concerns ;  and  the  skilful  waiter 
Y)elow  sifted  the  inquirer,  and  gave  the  Doctor  notice  accordingly." 
V.  347-8.  Draw  Jigure$i  schemes,  and  horoscopes. 

Of  Newgate,  Bridewell,  broker^  shops,'\  This  grimace 
in  astrologers  is  well  exposed  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  Alchymist, 
where  Abel  Drugger,  consulting  Subtle,  says, 

it An't  please  your  Worship, 

I  am  a  young  beginner,  and  am  building 
Of  a  new  shop,  an't  like  your  worship,  just 
At  corner  of  a  street : 

And  I  would  know  by  art,  Sir,  of  your  Worship, 
Which  way  I  should  make  the  door,  by  necromancy. 
And  where  for  shelves,  and  where  should  be  for  boxes, 
And  which  for  pots.    I  should  be  gl&d  to  thrive.  Sir. 
And  I  was  wish'd  to  your  Worship  by  a  gentleman. 
One  Captain  Face,  that  says  you  know  men's  planets. 
And  their  good  angels,  and  their  bad." 
V.  353.  Who  picked  a  fob  at  holding-forth,]    Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
play  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  says, 

"  At  plays,  and  at  sermons,  and  at  the  sessions, 
Tis  daily  their  practice  such  booty  to  m9ke ; 
Yea,  under  the  gallows,  at  executions. 
They  stick  not  the  stare-abouts*  purses  to  take : 
Nay,  one  without  grace 
At  a  better  place. 
At  court,  and  in  Christmas,  before  the  King's  &oe : 
Alas,  then,  the  pity,  I  must  bear  the  curse. 
That  only  belongs  to  the  cunning  cut-purse." 
A  French  poet  observes  of  a  Jesuit,  that  he  will  pick  your  pocket 
in  the  middle  of  his  pater-noster.    The  reason  why  the  Presbyte- 
rian preachers  were  called  holdersforth,  is  thus  humoiioualy  ex* 
pluned  by  Swift,  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub.    Speaking  of  the  enthur 
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siastic  ranters  of  those  times,  he  says,  ^'  that  the  devout  sisters 
who  looked  upon  all  dilitations  of  the  ear  as  protrusions  of  zeal, 
of  spiritual  excrescences,  were  sure  to  honour  every  head  they 
sat  upon,  as  if  they  had  been  chosen  tongues;  but  especially 
that  of  the  preachers,  whose  ears  were  usually  of  the  prime  mag- 
nitude, which  upon  that  account  he  was  frequent  in  exposing 
with  all  the  advantages  to  the  people  in  his  rhetorical  paroxysms> 
turning  sometimes  to  hold  forth  the  one,  and  sometimes  to  hold 
forth  the  other.  From  which  custom  the  whole  operation  of  preach- 
ing is  to  this  very  day,  among  these  professors,  styled  by  the  phrase 
of  holding  forth." 

•    V.  355-6.  — = ■  or  stolen. plate 

Restored  at  conscionahle  rate.']  Lilly  was  indicted  at 
Hick's  Hall  for  giving  judgment  for  a, reward  upon  ^stolen  goods, 
but  acquitted.  Taylor,  the  water-poet, ,  observes*  that  these  gen- 
tlemen were  usually  paid,  whether  they  recovered  the  stofen 
goods  or  not. 

"  If  lost  goods  you  would  fain  have  got. 
Go  but  to  him,  and  you  shall  speed  or  not; 
But  he  will  gain,  whether  you  get  or  lose. 
He'll  have  his  fee,  for  so  tlie  bargain  goes.'^  • 
V.  359-60.  And  rhytnes  appropriate  could  make 

To  et)\y  month  i'  tiC  almanack"^  A  sneer  probably  on 
John  Bookery  who,  as  Lilly  observes,  "  made  excellent  verses^' 
upon  every  month  of  the  year,  framed  according  to  the  configura^ 
tion  of  each."  These  verses  were  probably  such  as  that  prescient; 
physician  and  astrologer  of  th^  present  day,  Dr  Moore,  prefixes 
to  the  head  of  each  montli  in  his  almanack,  for  the  edification  and 
improvement  of  his  ciirious  re&(der«.  Moore's  Almanack  may  be  con^ 
sidered  as  a  continuation  of  Lilly's,  for  he  treads  exactly  in  Lilly's 
footsteps ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  MOK>re's  Almanack  has  by  far  the 
most  considerable  9ale  of  any  almanack  that  is  at  present  published. 
V.  368.  — — phlebotomy.']  *^  Though  this  word  (says  Dr.  Grey,) 
which  signifies  no  more  than  letting  blood,  is  generally  understood, 
yet  some  may  possibly  mist&ke  the  meaning  of  it,  as  did  Mr. 
Lovelight  (Plain.  Dealer,  Vol.  i.  No.  27),  of  whom  Mrs.  Letitia 
Lovelight,  his  wife,  gives  the  following  account:  'f  We  came  ta 
town  (says  shie)  last  week>  where  my  poor  dear  drank  hard,  and  fell 
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to  ill,  that  I  was  alarmed  for  him.  The  lady  whose  house  we 
lodged  at  would  needs  send  for  Dr.  Fossile,  a  man  of  excellent 
learning,  but,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Shakespeare's,  he  is  sickened 
over  with  affectation.  When  he  had  felt  my  husband's  pulse,  and 
gone  through  a  course  of  questions,  he  turned  from  whispering 
Mr.  Juniper,  who  was  in  waiting,  and  siud  to  me  with  a  physical 
air,  not  the  air  of  a  physician, — Ma'am,  I  have  ordered  Mr.  What'a 
his  name,  your  spouse's  apothecary,  to  phlebotomize  him  to-mor- 
row morning.*— To  do  what  with  me?  cried  my  poor  husband, 
starting  up  in  his  bed ;  I  will  never  suffer  it. — No,  I  am  not,  thank 
God,  in  so  desperate  a  condition  as  to  undergo  so  damnable  an 
operation  as  that  is.  As  what  is  ?  my  dear,  answered  I,  smiling  | 
the  doctor  would  have  you  blooded. — ^Ay,  for  bleeding,  replied  he^ 
I  like  it  well  enough,  but  for  that  other  thing  he  ordered,  I  will 
sooner  die  than  submit  to  it.^ 

V.  373-4.  And,  like  the  deviPs  oracles. 

Put  into  dogg*rel  rhymes  hit  tpelhJ]  Potter,  in  his  An* 
tiquities  of  Greece,  observes,  **  That  Pythia,  the  priestess  of 
Apollo,  in  I'yrrhuB'*  time,  had  left  of  giving  answers  in  verse, 
which  had  beea  the  custom  of  all  former  ages  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  oracle,  deriving  its  origbal  from  Phsemonoe,  the  first 
Pythia."  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ancient  oracles 
delivered  their  responses  not  literally  in  rhymes,  (for  rh)  mes  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  or  despised  by  them  as  a  paltry  sacrifice 
ef  sense  and  energy  to  sound,)  but  in  metrical  stanzas  or  seih 
tences.  And  some  of  the  most  celebrated  responses  consisted  of 
Hot  more  than  three  or  four  words. 

V.  386.  Like  Orpheus  looked  among  the  beastt.']  Orpheus,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  mytholo^sts,  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  by  Calliope, 
one  of  the  muses,  and  with  the  harp  he  received  from  his  fother, 
played  and  sang  so  sweetly,  that  he  tamed  wild  beasts,  stayed  the 
course  of  rivers^  and  made  whole  woods  follow  him. 

V.  395-6.  The  gallow-tree,  when  cutting  purse 

Breeds  business  for  heroic  verse*']  At  the  head  of 
the  verses  published  on  the  execution  of  notorious  malefactors, 
it  was  usual  to  put  a  wooden  cut,  representing  the  gallows, 
with  the  criminals  suspended  from  it.  Newgate  had  formerly  two 
or  three  poets  attached  to  it ;  and  when  a  crimmalofany  consider- 
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able  reputaUon  suffered^  even  fp*eat  wito  did  not  think  they  de» 
meaned  themselves  by  celebrating  his  exit  in  verse.  Thus  Swift 
wrote  a  ballad  on  tlie  executian  of  Tom  Clinch ;  Shenstone  ano- 
ther on  that  of  Jemmy  Dawson ;  and  in  our  author's  Remains  is  a 
4X>py  of  verses  to  the  memory  of  De  Val,  the  highwayman. 
,    V.  397*8.   Wkick  none  doe$  hear,  hut  would  have  hung 

T*  have  been  the  theme  of  such  a  song,']  Oassendu8>  in 
his  vanity  of  Judiciary  Astrology,  says,  **  I  could  make  you  a  true  re- 
lation of  some»  who,  having  been  told  by  astrologers  that  they  should 
die  by  a  rope,  have,  to  prevent  the  shame  of  the  common  gallows, 
hanged  themselves,  when  they  had  no  other  occasion  of  discontent^' 

v.  400.  In  manuon  prudently  contrir^d*']  Lilly's  house  was  at 
Horsham,  in  the  parish  of  Walton-upon-Thaines,  where  he  tells  us 
he  constantly  lived  when  he  was  not  in  London. 

V.  404. found  out  by  Fish,']    Butler  alludes  to  one  fish, 

of  whom  Lilly  observes  in  his  life,  that  he  was  a  licentiate  in  phy*> 
vCf  and  bmu  near  Framlington  in  Suffolk.  He  was  bred  at  a 
country  school,  and  designed  for  the  university ;  but  went  not  thi- 
ther,  studying  physic  and  astrology  at  home,  which  he  afterwards 
practised  at  Colchester,  after  which  he  came  to  liondon,  and  prac- 
dsed  there,  Lilly  says,  he  had  good  skill  in  the  art  of  directions 
upon  nativities ;  and  that  he  learnt  from  him  many  things  in  that 
way,  and  how  to  know  good  books  in  that  art.  He  was  fiunous 
abovt  the  year  1633,  and  died  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

V.  407*  Many  rare  pithy  $awt,}  A  saw,  an  eld  or  grave  saying, 
a  proverb,  or  maxim. 

**  Full  of  wise  iawi,*' — Shakspeare. 

V.  416-7.  That,  like  a  bird  of  Paradise, 

Or  herald^ s  martlet,  has  no  legs*]  The  bh-d  of  Paradise 
18  a  beautiful  niative  of  the  East-Indies,  and  found  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  where  it  is  called  Manucodiat^i  or 
God's  Bird.  It  was  the  vulgar  opinion  that  it  had  no  legs ;  but 
this  error,  like  many  others,  has  been  long  since  exploded.— The 
martlet,  in  heraldry,  is  a  little  bird  represented  without  feet,  but 
with  legs ;  and  it  is  used  as  a  difference,  or  mark  of  distinction  of 
the  fourth  brother. 

V.  429.  I'm  certain  'tis  not  in  the  scrolL]  In  the  list  of  stars 
piiblidied  by  Tycho  Bne,  Kepler,  Gassendi,  and  other  astronomqrS' 
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V.  433*4.  Nor  those  that  drawn  from  signs  have  been 

To  tK  houses  where  the  planets  inn,']  Dr.  Harris,  in  his 
Astronomicftl  Dialogues,  says,  *'  Astronomers  call  them  the  twelve 
signs^  because  they  begin  or  mark  out  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens ;  and  astrologers  call  them  houses,  because  they  assign 
them  for  dwellings  or  places  of  abode  for  the  planets.  Gassendus, 
in  his  Vanity  of  Judiciary  Astrology,  merrily  observes,  <*  That  that 
man  had  ho  dull  or  unpleasant  fancy  who  first  made  the  planets 
.provide  stables  for  beasts  in  the  heavens,  and  take  care  of  greater 
cattle  in  the.  twelfth  house,  and  smaller  in  the  sixth/' 
'  V.  436.  Unless  it  be  the  cannon  ball,  &c]  The  experiment  was 
tried  by  some  foreign  virtuosi,  who  planted  a  piece  of  ordnance 
point-blank  against  the  zenith,  and  having  fired  it,  the  ball  never 
returned  back  again ;  which  made  them  all  conclude  it  sticks  in 
the  .markk  The  science  of  serostatation  has  furnished  us  with  abun- 
dant proofs  of  the  folly  of  this  experiment.  Dr.  Harris j  in  his 
Astronomical  Dialogues,  says,  **  A  ray  of  light  runs  between  the 
sun  and  earth  in  six  or  seven  minutes,  and  yet  a  cannon-ball,  snp* 
posing  it  move  all  the  way  as  fast  as  when  it  just  parts  from  the 
gun>  cannot  arrive  at  the  sun  in  five  and  twenty  years." 
V.  453-4-5.  Andy  if  I  err  not,  by  his  proper 

Figure^  that's  like  tobacco-stopper. 
It  should  be  Saturn.']  Warburton  observes  upon  this 
passage,  '*That  if  a. tobacco-stopper  is  turned  so,  as  to  h«re  a 
round  knob  ^hooting  out  with  two  ends,  (uid  there  are  many  sudi,) 
it  will  be  like  the  print  we  have  of  Saturn  in  many  books  on  astro- 
nomy. " 
V.  A^\'2,  And  can  no  less  than  the  world's  endf 
,                    Or  naturi^s funeral,  portend,]    SpeHsetithus  describes 
the  fears  oflthe  vulgar  upon  the  appearance  o£  a  blazing  star* 
.M  Thus  as  V  she  fled,  her  eyes  ^le  backward  threwv    u 
:  ' .   As. fearing  evil  that  pursu'd  her  faH ;        , .      '•  • . 
AodJuer  fair  yellow  locks  behind  her  flew,        ..'    i      •    .! 
Loosely  dispersed  with  puf  of  ev'ry  blast; 
V  .      All  as  a  blazing  star  doth  far  outcast 

His  airy  beams,  and  flaming  locks  dispjoead;      >. 
At  sight  whereof  the  people  stand  aghast ;  ^       \       . 
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But  the  sage  wizard  tells,  as  he  has  read. 
That  it  importunes  death,  and  doleful  dreary  head.'' 
V.  475.  When  stars  do  fall,  &c.]    The  falling  of  stars  was  ac- 
counted ominous  of  some  extraordinary  calamities.    In  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  Oberon  says, 

"  And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres." 
.:  ,  V.  477*  -4«  lately  'twas  reveal' d  to  Sedgwick."]  William  Sedg- 
.^vicl^,  apcording  to  Dr.  Grey,  was  a  whimsical  enthusiast,  some- 
tjf^ea  a  Presbyterian,  sometimes  an  Independent,  and  at  other 
timies  an  Anabaptist ;  sometimes  a  prophet,  and  pretended  to  for* 
tj^l  things  out  of  the  pulpit  to  the  destruction  of  ignorant  people ; 
at  other  times  pretended  to  revelation ;  and,  upon  a  pretence  of  a 
vision  that  Doomsday  was  at  hand,  he  retired  to  the  house  of 
Sir  Francis  Russel,  in  Cambridgeshire;  and  finding  several  gen- 
tlemen at  howls,  called  upon  them  to  prepare  for  their  dissolution^ 
telling  them,  that  he  had  lately  received  a  revelation,  that  Dooms- 
day would  be  some  day  the  week  following;  u|»on  which  they  ever 
after  called  him.  Doomsday  Sedgwick. 

V.  491.  The  ojie's  the  learned  Knight.']  It  appears  from  Lilly's 
life,  that  he  and  the  Knight  were  acquainted ;  so  that  from  hence, 
and  the  Knight's:  figure,  he  might  well  know  him  at  a  distance.  A 
commentator  on  Butler  says  here,  "  I  need  not  observe  (for  every 
reader  will  readily  do  it)  how  naturally  Whachuro  makes  a  discovery 
of  the  Knight's  business  from  Ralpho,  and  how  artfully  he  communi- 
cates it  to.  Sidrophel. .  Upon  this  discovery  is  founded  the  Knight's 
surprise,  and  his  learned  debate  with  the  conjurer,  which  is  gradually 
worked  up  to  such  warmth  e^  necessarily  involves  the  Knight  in  a 
fourth  engagement,  whereby  he  haf^ily  gains  a  second  victory/' 
y,  520'1'2,  Quoth  Whachum,  V^u8;jfou  retrieved 
In  opposition  with  Mars,  . 

And  no  benign  and  friendly  stars.]  \\hachum  hav- 
|i)g  sifted  Ralph,  and  learned  of  him  the  business  they  came  about, 
tells  it  to  his.  master  in  astrological  cant.  Mars  and  Venus  are  the 
lover. ja^id  his  mistress  in  opposition.  She  is  not  Virgo,  therefore 
a  widow. 
;  y.  535-6.  Has  Saturn  nothing  to  do  in  it  ? 

One-tenth  qf'^  circh.to  a  minute,]  The  planet  Saturn 
is  thirty  years>  or  thereabout,  goipg  round  the  zodiac  $  and  three 
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yean  being  the  tenth  of  his  circle,  the  conjnrer,  hsving  got  this 
clue,  told  the  Knight  be  knew  his  errand. 

V.  545-6.  ■  to  interrupt 

Your  ipeeuhtiom,  &c.]  From  the  succeeding  part  of 
this  Canto,  Dr.  Grey  says^  it  is  plain  that  Sidrophel  did  not  gain 
the  same  credit  with  Hudibras,  that  another  fomine4eUer  did  in  a 
matrimonial  case.  See  L'fistrange's  Fakle$f  part  iL  fab.  6.  *' A  fel- 
low (says  he)  that  had  a  wambling  towards  matrimony^  consulted 
a  man  of  art  in  Moorfiekto,  whether  he  should  man7  or  not?  The 
cunning  man  pat  on  his  considering  cap,  and  gave  him  this  short 
answer :  *  Pray  have  a  care  how  you  mairy  hand  over  head/  said 
Jie,  '  as  people  frequently  do ;  for  you  are  a  lost  man  if  you  go 
that  way  to  work :  but  if  you  can  have  the  heart  to  forbear  your 
spouse's  company  for  three  days  and  three  nights  well  told,  after 
you  two  are  man  and  wife,  I  wiH  be  bound  to  bum  my  books  if 
you  do  not  find  the  comfort  of  it'  The  man  took  the  virgin  to  his 
wedded  wife,  and  kept.his  distance  accordingly :  while  the  woman 
in  the  mean  time  took  pet,  and  parted  beds  upon  it,  and  so  the 
wizard  saved  his  credit." 

Less  fortunate  in  this  respect  was  Dr.  William  Ramsay,  with 
whom  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  Sidrophel  Vapulaus,  was  ac- 
quGunted,  and  who  says,  '*  he  publicly  boasted  of  skill  enough  in 
astrology  to  foreknow  a  man's  fate,  particularly  whether  he  was 
born  to  be  rich,  fortunate  in  marriage,  &c.  and  depended  so  much 
upon  it  as  to  assure  himself  of  great  wealth,  and  happy  nuptials, 
yet  died  poor  in  a  gaol,  after  he  had-  married  such  a  wife  as  pre* 
V(uled  on  him  to  write  that  satire  entitled  Cofi;tigi'tim  Conjugiuwu" 

Some  of  the  saints  of  those  times,  in  cases  of  matrimony,  took 
a  different  method,  and  pretended  to  seek  the  Lord,  as  ai^ears 
from  the  following  prayer  of  Mr.  George  Swathe,  minister  of 
Denham,  in  ^urry.  ■  See  his  Prayen,  published  1 739 :  "  0 1  my 
good  Lord,  &c.  I  this  night  desire  thy  counsel  in  behalf  of  Roger 
N(M*steede,  of  H engrave ;  thou,  Lord,  knowest  whether  it  be  bet- 
ter for  him  to  live  a  single  life,  or  to  marry  the  first  woman  that 
was  propounded  to  him,  with  whom  he  has  been  thrice,  who  loves 
him  well ;  or  to  accept  of  the  second  maid  proffered  to  him,  wfaidi 
is  fturther  off,  whom  he  hath  only  seen  once,  she  having  carnal 
Iriends,  and  more  beauty^  and  more  pleasii^  behaviottr  .than  the 
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former,  who  hith  godly  friettds :  yet  at  tbis  present  I  know  neither 
of  these,  nor  any  of  their  friends,  by  name  or  face.  Lord,  I  desue 
thy  special  counsel^  which  I  ahali  advise  him  unto,  or  to  live  as 
he  is.  I  icnow  not  of  these  three  things  wliich  is  best  for  him  to 
choose :  I  pray  thee  guide  nie  in  my  judgment,  that  so  I  may 
in  due  time  direct  him  what  way  to  choose,  wliat  to  do.  Thou, 
O  my  God,  Ic newest  what  way  is  best,  what  coitfse  will  be  moat 
for  thy  glory,  and  for  his  good.  Lord,  he  de&ires  to  resign  his  will 
Jte  thy  will,  he  desires  to  go  in  that  way  wherein  thou  wilt  meet 
him,  wherein  thou  ivilt  bless  him,  wherein  he  may  give  thee  most 
glory  in  his  life  and  conversation.  If  thou  wilt  continue  to  him 
the  gift  of  chastity,  as  thou  hast  for  thirty-five  years,  then  persuade 
his  heart  that  way.  If  thou  wilt  have  him  accept  the  first  profier, 
then  direct  him  that  way.  If  thou  wilt  have  him  take  the  second 
proffer,  then  counsel  him  that  way ;  or  show  to  me  which  of  the 
vrays  is  best,  that  I  may  direct  him  as  from  thy  coimaei.  Lord, 
let  thy  hand  appear  in  the  pitching  of  his  heart  upon  tint  choice 
which  thou  wouldst  have  him  make  i  let  thy  providence  appear  in 
his  choice.  Hear  my  desires,  petitions,  and  requests  for  him.'' 
Notwithstanding  Dr.  Clrey's  sneer  at  this  prayer,  it  would  not  be 
disadvantageous  to  the  advancement  of  piety  and  good  moraL^  if 
some  of  the  drowsy  dignitaries  of  the  church-establishment  of  the 
present  day,  were  animated  viith  a  spirit  of  simplicity  and  humility, 
and  a  desire  to  seek  the  aid  of  Providence,  similar  to  what  is  dis- 
played in  the  preceding  extract.  Could  nothing  be  advanced 
against  the  sectaries  of  those  times  but  their  pietyi  and  the  ardency 
of  their  prayers  to  Heaven  to  direct  them  in  the  right  way,  it 
would  perhaps  be  well  for  us  if  we  had  a  little  0M>re  of  the  secta- 
rian spirit  in  us. 

V.  550.  The  stars  your  coming  didfortteh']  '*  How  to  determine 
their  influence  particular  (says  the  author  of  the  Turkish  Spy)  by 
divination,  by  calculating  nativities,  erecting  horoscopes,  and  othet 
schemes  of  astrology ;  to  foretel  things  to  come,  to  avoid  prognos- 
ticated evils,  and  engross  all  happy  events ;  to  predict  other  men's 
fates,  whilst  we  are  ignorant  of  our  own,  &c.'  is  a  thing  which 
Appears  to  me  beyond  the  power  of  human  reason,  and  a  sdenee 
built  on  sand.** 

V.  569.  Than  ike  oracle  ofHeve  and  shursJ]    Scottj  in  his 
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vecy  of  Witchcraft,  speaks  of  the  diarm  of  sieTe  aad  ahean,  in 
the  following  maimer.  ''  Stick  a  pair  of  shears  in  the  rind  of  a 
sieve,  and  let  two  persons  set  the  top  of  each  of  their  forefingers 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  shears,  holding  it  with  the  sieve  up 
from  the  ground  steadily,  and  ask  Feter  and  Paul  whether  A,  B, 
or  C,  hath  stolen  the  thing  lost,  and  at  the  nomination  of  the  guilty 
person,  the  sieve  will  turn  round."-^ Another  charm,  which  the 
same  author  mentions,  to  find  out  a  thief,  is  as  follows :  "  Turn 
your  face  to  the  east,  and  make  a  cross  upon  crystal  with  olive  oil, 
and  under  the  cross  write  these  two  words,;  Saint  Helen.  Then  a 
child  that  is  innocent,  and  a  chaste  virgin,  bom  in  true  wedlock,  and 
not  base-begotten,  of  the  age  of  ten  years,  must  take  the  chrystaiin 
her  hand,  and  behind  her  back,  kneeling  on  thy  knees,'  tiiou  must 
devoutly  and  reverently  say  ov«r  this  prayer  thrice:  *  I  beseech 
thee,  my  Lady  St.  Helen,  mother  of  King  Oonstantine,  which  didst 
find  the  cross  upon  which  Christ  died :  by  that  holy  devolion,  and 
invention  of  the  cross,  >> and  by  the  joy  whrch  thou  conceivedst  at 
the  finding  thereof,  and  by  the  great  goodness  which  tbou  dost  al- 
ways use,  that  thou  show  me  in  this  crystal  whatsoever  I  ask  or 
desire  to  know.  Amen.'  And  when  the  child  seeth  the  angel  in 
the  crystal,  demand  what  you  will,  and  the  angel  will  make  an- 
swer thereunto.  Memorandum,  that  this  be  done  just  at  the  sun- 
rising,  when  the  weather  is  fair  and  clear,'' 

V.  578.  ■'  but  to  inform.']    At  that  time  there  was  a 

severe  inquisition  against  conjurers,  witches,  &c. 

V.   581-2.  For  I  asmretfOUfformypart, 

I  only  ileal  by  rules  of  art.]  Sidrophel  denies  that  he 
has  any  correspondence  with  the  dejvil  or  evil  spirits,  and  says,  that 
he  can  do  nothing  but  by  the  rules  of  art.  Gassendus,  in  his  Va- 
nity of  Judiciary  Astrology,  observed,  *'  that  Heminga,  a  modem, 
having  proposed  thirty  eminent  nativities,  and  reduced  them  to 
strict  examination  by  the  best  rules  of  art,  he  declared,  that  the 
experiments  did  by.no  means  agree  with  the  rules,  sad  events  be- 
falling such  as  were  born  under  the  mpst  happy  and  promising  po- 
sitions of  heaven ;  and  good  befalling  such  as  the  heavens  frowned 
upon,  and  threatened,  all  the  ruin  and  mischief  unto  that  can  be 
imagined;  and  therefore  concluded,  that  astrologers,  when  they 
give  judgment  of  a  nativity,  are  generally  the  whole  heavens  wide 
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of  tbe  truth."  Cardan  himself  owned,  "  that  of  forty  tlui^8>  scarce 
ten  happened  right/^ 

V.  688.  I  understand  your  metonymy.']  A  rhetorical  figure^  by 
which  one  word  is  put  for  another,  as  the  matter  for  the  materiate ; 
he  died  by  steel,  that  is,  by  a  sword.] 

V.  592-3.  That  are,  indeed^  but  magic  charms, 

To  raise  the  deuL']  Mottray  (see  his  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  334,)  seems  to  dispute  the  possibility  of  raising  the  devil ;  and 
endeavours  to  confirm  his  opinion  by  a  remarkable  story  of  Baron 

L ,  a  Danish  prisoner  of  war,  who  was  confined  in  one  of  the 

prisons  of  Stockholm,  for  having  been  convicted  of  a  design  of 
treating  with  the  devil,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  at  that 
time  he  stood  in  extreme  need  of;  and  to  tliis  end,  instead  of  ink, 
he  had  with  his  own  blood  signed  a  bond,  by  which  he  himself  and 
some  companions  of  his  (who,  for  want  of  money  and  credit,  had 
signed  it  in  the  same  manner,)  firmly  and  truly  made  their  souls 
over  to  the  infernal  spirit,  after  their  deaths,  upon  condition  that  he 
would  pay  them  down  that  sum;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  of  the 
rest,  could  compass  their  desired  end,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains 
they  took  about  it;  going  by  nights  under  gibbets,  and  in  bury^ 
ing-places,  to  call  him,  and  desiring  him  to  trust  them ;  but  nei- 
ther body  nor  spirit  (says  he)  ever  came  to  treat  with  them :  at  last 
one  of  them  finding  the  devil  would  not  help  him,  determine  to 
try  what  he  could  do  for  himself ;  and  having  robbed  and  murdered 
a  man,  he  was  taken  up,  tried,  and  executed,  and  in  his  confession 
he  owned  the  transaction  and  intent.  And  in  the  Baron  L  ^s 
chamber  the  bond  was  found,  but  torn  to  pieces,  as  void,  and  of 
fiOBe  efifect. 

V.  599-600.  Your  ancient  cor^urers  were  wont 

To  make  her  from  her  sphere  dismount. "]  This  power 
was  ascribed  to  them  by  the  heathen  poets.  Thus  Virgil,  in  his 
Bucolics,  says : 

**  Pale  Phoebe,  drawn  by  verse,  from  heaven  descends. 
And  Circe  chang'd  with  charms  Ulysses'  friends." 
The  moon  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  with  many  superstitious  forms  and  ceremonies.    It  was  sup- 
posed that  magicians  and  enchanters,  partict^larly  those  of  Thes- 
saly^  had  an  uncobtrolable  power  over  the  moon,  and  that  they 
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could  dimir  het  down  from  heaven  at  pleamre  by  tbe  mere  tone  of 
their  incantations.  Her  eclipses,  according  to  their  opinion,  pro* 
ceeded  from  thence ;  and,  on  that  account,  it  was  usual  to  beat  drama 
and  cymbals  to  ease  her  labours,  and  to  render  the  power  of  magie 
less  effectual.  The  Arcadians  believed  that  they  were  older  than 
the  moon :  and  among  the  people  of  Garrhie,  in  Mesopotamia, 
husbands  were  said  to  be  subservient  to  their  wives,  who  considered 
the  moon  as  a  female  deity,  but  those  who  paid  their  worship  as  to  a 
male  god,  under  the  name  of  Lnnus,  possessed  the  freedom  and  au- 
thority of  masters. 

V.  609-10.  Your  modern  Indian  magician 

Makes  hui  a  kale  in  iV  earth  to  pin  in^  The  translator 
of  Tonquemeda's  Garden  of  Curiosities,  says,  **  amongst  other 
things  which  are  written  in  the  Maleus  Malificarum,  you  shall  find> 
that  the  commissioners  having  apprehended  certain  sorceresses, 
willed  one  of  them  to  show  what  she  could  do,  assuring  her  life  on 
condition,  that  from  thenc^orward  she  should  offend  no  more  in 
the  like ;  whereupon  goio^  out  into  the  iieids,  in  presence  of  the 
eommissioners  and  many  o(^ers,  she  made  a  pit  in  the  ground  with 
her  hands,  making  water  therein ;  which  being  done,  she  stirred 
about  the  urine  with  one  of  her  fingers,  out  of  whk*h,  by  little  and 
little,  after  she  had  made  certain  characters,  and  mumbled  a  few 
wordii,  there  rose  a  vapour,  which  ascending  upward  like  a  smoke, 
began  to  thicken  of  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  region  of  the  air, 
gathering  and  making  there  a  black  and  fearful  cloud,  which  cast 
out  so  many  thunders  and  lightnings,  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  thing 
hellidh  and  infernal.  The  woman  remaining  all  this  while  still, 
asked  the  commissioners  at  last,  where  they  would  have  that  cloud 
discharge  a  Large  quantity  of  stones  \  They  pointed  to  a  certain 
place  where  it  could  do  no  hurt :  the  cloud  of  a  sudden  began  to 
move  itself  with  a  great  furious  blustering  of  winds,  and,  in  a 
short  space,  coming  over  the  place  appointed,  discharged  a  great 
number  of  stones,  like  a  violent  shower,  directly  within  the  com- 
pass thereof." 

V.  617-8-  Some  by  the  nose  with  fumes  trepan  'em. 

As  Dunstan  did  the  devil^s  grannam,"]  The  first  line 
probably  was  intended  as  a  sneer  on  the  use  of  incense  in  the  Ro- 
man church :  the  seoond  is  an  allusioa  to  a  well-known  old  English 
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If^end.  St.  Duastan  was  made  ArchbUhop  of  Canterbary  in  the 
year  961.  His  ^ill  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  (quafiiicfttions^ 
BUttch  above  the  genius  of  the  age  he  lived  in)  gained  him  first  the 
name  of  a  conjurer,  and  then  of  a  saint.  He  is  revered  as  such  by 
the  Catholics,  who  keep  a  holyday  in  honour  of  htm  yearly,  on  tiie 
19th  of  May.  The  monkish  writers  have  filled  his  life  with  roman- 
tic stories,  and  among  the  rest  with  this,  to  which  our  poet  alludes. 
He  was  (they  say)  <Miee  tempted  to  lewdness  by  the  devil,  under  tiM 
fmm  of  a  beautiful  woman }  but  instead  of  yielding  to  her  tempta* 
tions,  he  took  the  devil  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  tongs^ 
and  led  him  screaming  vnth  pain  out  of  his  cell. 
V.  627-8.  BumhaUeg  kepi  a  deviPs  bird 

Shut  in  the  pommel  of  hit  iword,"]     Naudaeus,   in  hw 
History  of  Magic,  observes  of  this  familar  spirit,  **  that  though 
the  alchymists  maintain,  that  it  was  the  secret  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  yet  it  were  more  rational  to  believe,  that  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  it,  it  was  cortainly  two  or  three  doses  of  its  laudaaum, 
whidi  he  never  went  without^  because  he  did  strange  things  with 
tt«  and  used  it  as  a  medicine  to  cure  almost  all  diseases.''    Para- 
celsus was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  the  age  he 
lived  in;  and  had  such  an  opmion  of  his  own  chemical  nostrums, 
that  he  boasted  he  could  make  men  immortal  by  the  philosopher's 
stone,  potable  gold,  and  other  arcana ;  and  yet  he  himself  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven.    He  may  be  considered  in  some  degree  as 
the  father  of  the  modem  race  of  empyrics  and  quacks,  who  in- 
herit all  his  boldness  and  charletanism,  without  a  shadow  of  his 
genius  or  enthusiasm.    Dr.  Grey  has  collected  the  following  par-* 
ticulars  of  him,  which  appear  to  be  correct.    **  Paracelsus  was 
called  Aurelius,  Philippns,  Paracelsus,  Theophrastus,  Bombasti^s 
de  Hokenheira.    He  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Einfidlen,  two 
German  miles  from  the  Helvetic  Tigurum,  now  called  Zuridi.    It 
Is  sud,  that  for  three  years  he  was  a  soW-gelder.    His  father  WiL. 
liam  Hohenheim  (a  base  child  of  a  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,) 
not  only  left  him  a  collection  of  valuable  books,  but  committed 
him  first  to  the  care  of  Trimethius,  Abbot  of  Spanh^m,  and  after- 
wards to  Sigismund  Fuger,  of  Zudch,  famous  for  his  chemical 
arcana.    According  to  his  own  account,  he  visited  all  dieumrer- 
sities  of  Europe ;  and  at  twenty  years  of  age  had  searched  into  thtt 
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mines  of  Germany  and  Russia,  until  at  last  he  vms  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Tartars,  and  by  them  sent  to  Constantinople.    In  his 
travels,  he  obtained  a  collection  of  the  most  sovereign  remedies 
for  all  distempers,  from  doctors  of  physic,  barbers,  old  women, 
conjurers,  and  chemists;   and  was  afterwards   employed  as  a 
doctor  and  surgeon,  in  armies,  camps,  and  sieges.    He  signalized 
himself  by  a  rash  inconsiderate  use  of  mercury  and  opium  in  the 
cure  of  the  leprosy,  pox,  ulcers,  and  dropsies.    The  efficacy  of 
mercury  was  not  at  that  time  well  understood ;  and,  according  to 
the  then  opinion,  opium  being  cold  in  the  fourth  degree,  the  use 
of  it,  through  fear,  was  very  much  neglected ;  insomuch,  that  by 
his  rashness  and  boldness  in  the  use  of  these,  he  performed  many 
cures  which  the  regular  physicians  could  not  do :  amongst  which, 
that  on  Forbenius  of  Basil  was  the  most  remarkable;  for,  through 
his  interest,  he  was  invited  by  the  magistrates  of  that  place  to 
read  public  lectures  in  physic  and  philosophy ;  where  he  soon  or- 
dered the  works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna  to  be  burnt,  declaring  tof 
his  auditors  at  the  same  time,  that  if  God  would  not  assist  hlm^ 
he  would  advise  and  consult  with  the  devil."    This  account  of 
Paracelsus  is,  perhaps,  suffidently  full,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  with  a  hand  that  was  indisposed  to  do  justice  to  the  real 
merits  which  Paracelsus  possessed.     He  was,  it  is  true,  vain,  rash, 
and  boasting,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  medicine  was  far 
superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  something  should  be 
allowed  for  a  man  whose   enthusiasm   leads  him   to   break  the 
trammels  of  the  schools,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  preju- 
dice or  ignorance,  to  think  and  act  for  himself.    Such  a  man  was 
Paracelsus.    There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  an  enthu- 
siast and  an  egotist,  and  often  prescribed  with  great  temerity :  but 
if  the  schools  of  medicine  owe  to  his  boldness  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  those  two  invaluable  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  opium 
and  mercury,  his  name  deserves  to  be  handed  do^vn  to  posterity 
mth  applause,  among  those  of  the  most  illustrious  physicians  of 
any  age  or  country. 

V.  631-2.  Kelly  did  all  his  feat  8  upon 

The  devil'g  looking-glass,  a  stone.']  Kelly,  it  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  note,  was  assistant  to  Dr,  Dee ;  and  indeed 
it  appears  from  their  papers,  published  by  Dr.  Merric  Casaubon, 
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that  he  was  no  Uss  an  adept  than  his  master.  Whether  the  knave 
or  the  enthusiast  predominated  most  in  his  character,  we  have  not 
now  the  means  of  satisfactorily  determining ;  but  it  appears  from 
what  can  be  gathered  from  Casaubon's  folio,  that  his  folly  and  his 
knayery  were  pretty  equally  balanced.  Kelly  pretended  to  see  ap- 
paritions in  a  crystal  or  beryl  looking-glass,  which  Dee  pretended 
he  received  from  an  angel.  What  shall  we  say  of  such  heavenly 
gifts  to  such  mortals }  Lilly  observes  of  Kelly,  that  he  was  so 
wicked,  that  the  angels  would  not  appear  to  him  willingly,  nor  be 
obedient  to  him.  This  we  can  readily  believe,  though  Lilly  wrote 
it  as  a  serious  truth.  Weever,  in  lus  Funeral  Monuments,  allo^vs 
Kelly  to  have  been  a  chymist,  and  says  that  he  lost  his  ears  at 
Lancaster,  and  raised  a.dead  body  in  that  county  by  necromancy : 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  for  him  out  of  Germany :  but  climbing 
over  a  wall  at  Prague,  where  it  is  reported  he  was  imprisoned  for 
a  chemical  cheat  put  on  the  emperor^  he  broke  his  legs,  and 
bruised  himself  so  that  he  died  soon  after.  Kelly,  it  may  be  added, 
was  one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  he  said 
he  made,  or  had  ready  made  from  a  friar  in  Germany,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  emperor's  dominions,  yet  he  died  in  the  most  abject 
poverty. 

V.  635-40.  Agrippa  kept  a  Stygian  pug, 

P  th*  garb  and  habit  of  a  dog. 

That  was  his  tutor,  and  the  cur 

Read  to  th*  occult  philosopher, 

And  taught  him  subtly  to  maintain 

All  other  sciences  are  tain.'l  Cornelius  Agrippa 
was  bora  at  Cologne,  of  a  distinguished  family,  in  the  year  1486. 
He  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  the  First,  and  afterwards  served  in  the  armies  of  that 
prince.  But  the  inconstancy  of  his  tender  soon  caused  him  t0i 
abandon  the  profession  of  arms,  and  to  apply  himself  to  the  study 
of  law  and  physic,  between  which  he  divided  his  time.  The 
boldness  and  freedom  of  his  writings  drew  him  into  several  quar- 
rels :  first  at  Dote,  with  the  cordeliers ;  next  at  Paris  and  Turiui 
with  the  Theologians ;  and,  afterwards  at  Metz,  with  an  host  of 
enemies,  on  account  of  an  attack  which  he  made  on  an  opinion 
then  strenuously  maintained,  but  since  rejected,  that  St.  Anne 
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liad  three  husbands.  This  graye  quarrel  obliged  •4iim  to  fly  into 
different  countries.  He  wandered  for  some  time  a  yagabond, 
and  almost  a  beggar,  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  England,  and 
Switzerland;  and  at  length  came  to  Lyons,  where  Louisa  of 
Savoy,  the  mother  of  Francis  the  First,  had  then  her  residence. 
Here  fortune  for  a  short  time  smiled  upon  him.  The  queen  ho- 
noured him  with  the  title  of  her  physician,  but  Agrippa  was  of  so 
haughty  a  mind,  that  he  pretended  the  office  was  unworthy  of  hi^ 
merit.  **  A  man  like  me,*'  said  he,  **  a  man  of  my  birth,  the  envy 
of  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  on  account  of  the  .variety  of  my 
talents,  and  the  services  I  am  capable  of,  ought  not  to  be  reduced 
to  perform  the  degrading  functions  of  a  physician/'  Louisa 
wanted  to  employ  Agrippa  in  the  quality  of  a  diviner  and  astro- 
loger, to  predict  whatever  should  befal  her  son,  his  kingdom,  or 
herself;  but  he  >vas  too  lofty-minded  for  the  office ;  and  told  her, 
with  great  sincerity  and  freedom,  that  those  occupations  were  un- 
worthy of  liim;  were  unbecoming  of  a  man  of  sense,  and  a 
Christian;  and  that  it  was  offensive  both  to  God  and  reason  far 
any  one  to  give  themselves  up  to  such  inquiries  with  too  ardent  a 
curiosity.  This  frankness  was  displeasing  to  the  princess,  who 
was  herself  addicted  to  astrology,  and,  as  the  great  usually  are, 
too  desirous  of  prying  into  the  future.  Agrippa  at  length  yield- 
ing to  the  queen's  entreaties,  and  humoring  her  weakness,  con- 
suited  the  stars,  but  found  nothing  satisfactory  in  their  aspect,  or 
that  could  promise  victory  or  success  to  the  king  her  son.  He  had 
even  the  boldness  to  say,  <'  He  had  found  nothing  in  his  cal- 
culations but  what  was  vexatious:  that  the  constable  Bourbon, 
who  was  then  in  open  rebellion,  would  be  rictorious,  and  that  all 
tie  efforts  of  the  royal  arms  against  him  would  prove  unavailing." 
Writing  m  these  terms  to  Guillaume  Pazagne,  Seneschal  of  Lyons, 
his  friend,  his  freedom  did  nor  fail  to  draw  down  upon  him  the 
vengeance  of  the  court,  and  he  consequently  lost  his  appoint- 
ments. After  his  rupture  with  the  French  courts  Agrippa  went 
into  the  Low  Countries,  where  his  evil  star,  it  seems,  still  pursued 
him,  for  he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  account  of  his  Treatise  on 
the  Vanity  of  Sciences,  and  his  Occult  Philosopher.  On  his  re* 
lease  from  confinement,  he  returned  to  Lyons,  where  misfortunes 
again  overtook  him,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  libel  on  Louisa 
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of  Savoy^  his  former  protectress.  According  to  some  authors} 
he  died  in  prison,  1534;  according  to  others  in  an  hospital  at 
Grenoble,  1535.  Agrippa  ^vas  a  man  of  learning  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and,  as  may  be  gathered  from  some  passages  in 
the  preceding  sketch  of  his  life,  of  manly  and  independent  senti- 
ments. He  rose,  it  appears,  superior  to  his  poverty,  and  would  not 
flatter  the  weakness  of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  though  a  compliance  with 
her  wishes  might  have  procured  him  distinction  and  independence. 
The  story  of  his  entertaining  a  demon  in  the  shape  of  a  dog, 
is  worthy  of  the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  monks  and  priests  of  those  times'^  viewed  every  one  who 
possessed  superior  talents  and  attainments.  Wierus,  who  was 
Agrippa's  pupil  and  domestic,  sets  this  matter  in  a  clear  point  of 
view;  and,  by  showing  us  how  easily  the  vulgar  are  led  away 
by  their  prejudices  to  give  a  bad  interpretation  to  the  most  innocent 
things,  affords  us  this  useful  lesson,  that  we  ought  never  to  judge 
rashly  of  a  man  of  genius,  from  any  singularities  which  we 
may  observe  in  him.  *'  Agrippa,"  says  Wierus,  **  had  a  dog 
and  a  bitch,  named  Monsieur  and  Madame,  which  were  great 
favourites  ;  that  the  dog  lay  constantly  under  his  bed,  and  was  fed 
at  his  table :  and  as  he  knew  most  things  that  were  transacted 
in  foreign  nations,  the  vulgar  ascribed  this  to  his  dog,  taking  him 
to  be  a  demon.  But  he  observes,  that  in  truth  he  corresponded 
with  learned  men  in  all  nations,  and  daily  received  intelligence 
from  them.'' 

y.  642.  Agrippa  was  no  ccmjurer,']  Sidrophel  was  right  here, 
for  Agrippa  was  not  only  no  ma^cian,  nor  made  any  pretensions 
to  the  art,  but  he  laboured  to  convince  others  of  the  folly  of  such 
notions.  He  says  of  himself  that  when  he  was  in  Italy,  many 
inquisitors  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan  troubled  divers  must  honest  and 
noble  matrons,  and,  by  threatening  to  accuse  them  of  witchcraft, 
extorted  much  money  privately  from  them,  until  their  knavery 
was  detected.  Scott,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  says  further 
of  him,  that  being  an  advocate  or  counsellor  at  Maestrecht,  in 
Brabant,  he  had  a  sore  contention  with  an  inquisitor,  who  through 
unjust  accusation  drew  a  poor  woman  of  the  country  into  his 
custody,  and  to  an  unfit  place ;  not  so  much  to  examine  her  as  to 
torment  her  -,  whom,  when  C.  Agrippa  had  undertaken  to  defend. 
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declaring  that  in  the  things  done  there  was  no  proofs  nor  sign,  nor 
tolLen,  tliat  could  cause  her  to  be  tormented,  the  inquisitor  stoutly 
denyijq^  it,  said :  One  thing  there  is,  which  is  proof  and  matter 
sufficient,  her  mother  in  times  past  was  burned  for  a  witdi. 
Agrippa  replied,  that  this  article  was  impertinent,  and  ought  tQ  be 
refused  by  the  judge,  as  being  the  deed  of  another.  The  inqui- 
sitor replied  again,  that  the  charge  was  true,  because  they  used 
to  sacrifice  their  children  to  the  devil  as  soon  as  bom,  and  also 
because  they  usually  concaved  by  spirits  transformed  into  man's 
shape,  and  that  thereby  witchcraft  was  naturally  ingrafted  into 
this  child,  as  a  disease  that  comes  by  inheritance.  Agrippa  re* 
plying  against  the  inquisitor's  folly  and  superstitious  blindness, 
said :  O  thou  wicked  priest,  is  this  thy  divinity?  Dost  thou  use 
to  draw  poor  guiltless  women  to  the  rack  by  these  foiged  devices  f 
Dost  thou  with  such  sentences  judge  others  to  be  heretics,  thou 
being  more  a  heretic  than  either  Faustus  or  Donatus  ?  Be  it  as 
thou  sayest,  dost  thou  nr^  frustrate  the  grace  of  God's  ordinance, 
namely,  baptism  ?  Are  the  words  in  baptism  spoke  in  vain  ?  Or 
shall  the  deril  remain  in  the  child,  or  in  the  power  of  the  devil, 
being  there  and  then  consecrated  to  Christ  Jesus,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost?  And  if  thou  defend 
their  false  opinions,  which  affirm  that  spirits  accompanying  with' 
women,  can  ingender ;  yet  dotest  thou  more  than  any  of  them, 
which  never  believed  that  any  of  those  devils,  together  with  their 
stolen  seed,  do  put  part  of  that  their  seed  or  nature  into  the  creature* 
But  though,  indeed,  we  be  bom  the  children  of  the  devil  and  dam- 
nation, yet  in  baptism,  through  grace  in  Christ,  Satan  is  cast  out, 
and  we  are  made  new  creatures  in  the  Lord,  from  whom  none  can 
be  separated  by  another's  deed.  The  inquisitor  being  offended  at 
this  discourse,  threatened  the  advocate  to  proceed  against  him, 
as  a  supporter  of  heretics  or  witches  ;  yet  nevertheless  he  ceased 
not  to  defend  the  poor  woman,  and  through  the  power  of  the  law 
delivered  her  out  of  the  bloody  clutches  of  the  monk,  who,  with 
her  accusers,  were  condemned  in  a  great  sum  of  money  to  the 
chapter  of  the  church  of  Mentz,  and  remained  infamous  ftfter  that' 
time  to  all  men. 

V.  654.  Than  Tri$megistui  did  befbre,]     Trhimegistus  was  a 
priest  and  philosopher  of  Egypt,  who  taught  his  countrymen  how 
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to  cultivate  the  olivey  and  measure  their  lands,  and  to  understand 
hieroglyphics.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Osiris^  and  wrote  42  books 
on  theology,  medicine,  and  geometry,  from  which  Sanchonlathon, 
the  Phoenician  historian,  has  taken  his  Theogonia.  In  one  of  his 
compositions  he  compared  Providence  to  a  circle,  the  centre  of 
which  is  everywhere,  and  the  circumference  nowhere,  an  idea 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Pascal. 

V.  656.  And  Apollonius,  &c.]  Apollonius  'fhyaneus,  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  well  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  magic,  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  \vith  those  arts  which  can  captivate  Mid 
astonish  the  vulgar.  By  renouncing  the  common  and  regular  in- 
dulgencies  of  his  age,  and  affecting  singularity  by  letting  his  hair 
grow,  wearing  nothing  but  linen,  and  appearing  barefooted,  he 
aspired  to  the  name  of  a  reformer  of  mankind.  Being  one  day 
haranguing  the  populace  at  Ephesus,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
*'  Strike  the  tyrant !  strike  him ! — the  blow  is  given,  he  is  wounded 
and  fallen  !"  As  at  that  very  moment  the  Emperor  Doroitian  had 
been  stabbed  at  Rome,  the  magician  acquired  much  reputation 
when  the  circumstance  was  known.  He  was  courted  by  kings 
and  princes,  and  commanded  unusual  attention  by  his  numberless 
artifices.  His  friend  and  companion,  called  Damis,  wrote  his 
life,  which  200  years  after  engaged  the  attention  of  Philostratus. 
In  his  history  the  biographer  relates  so  many  curious  and  extraor- 
dinary anecdotes  of  his  hero,  that  many  have  justly  deemed  it  a 
romance;  yet,  for  all  this,  Hierocles  had  the  presumption  to 
compare^  the  impostures  of  Apollonius  with  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

V.  665. Zoroaster.]  A  king  of  Bactria,  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  i^e  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  some 
time  before  the  Trojan  war.  According  to  Justin  he  first  invented 
magic,  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi,  and  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  deep  and  acute  researches  in  philosophy,  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  the  study  of  astronomy.  He  was  respected  by  his 
subjects  and  contemporaries  for  his  abilities  as  a  monarch,  a 
lawgiver,  and  a  {^ilosopher,  and  though  many  of  his  doctrines 
are  puerile  and  ridiculous,  yet  his  followers  are  still  found  in  num- 
bers in  the  wilds  of  Persia  and  the  extensive  provinces  of  India. 
Like  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster  admitted  of  do  visible  object  of  do* 
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votion,  except  fire,  which  he  considered  as  the  most  proper  em- 
blem of  a  supreme  being.  According  to  some  of  the  modems,  the 
doctrines,  the  laws,  and  regulations  of  this  celebrated  Bactrian, 
are  still  extant,  and  they  have  been  lately  introduced  in  Europe, 
in  a  French  translation,  by  M.  Anquetil,  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres.  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  Hora  Biblica,  a  work  which  no  one 
can  read  without  improvement,  speaking  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  the 
work  which  Anquetil  du  Perron  translated,  says,  '*  The  morality  of 
the  Zend  Avesta  is  entitled  to  praise :  purity  of  word,  action,  and 
thought,  is  repeatedly  inculcated.  To  multiply  the  human  species, 
increase  its  happiness,  and  prevent  evil,  are  the  general  duties  in- 
culcated by  Zoroaster  to  his  disciples.  Agriculture  is  particularly 
recommended  to  them :  '  He,'  says  Zoroaster,  '  who  sows  the 
ground  with  diligence,  acquires  a  greater  stock  of  religious  merit, 
than  he  could  gain  by  repeating  ten  thousand  prayers.'  On  the 
other  hand,  too  great  an  attention  to  gain  is  reprobated  in  the 
strongest  terms :  <  There  is  not,'  says  Zoroaster,  '  a  greater  crime 
than  to  buy  grain  and  delay  selling  till  it  become  dear,  that  it  may 
be  sold  at  a  greater  price.'  The  disciple  of  Zoroaster  is  enjoined 
to  pardon  injuries,  to  honour  his  parents,  to  respect  old  age,  to 
observe  a  general  gentleness  of  manners,  to  practise  universal 
benevolence.  Fasting  and  celibacy  are  forbidden  him :  if  his  wife 
be  not  barren,  one  wife  only  is  allowed  him :  a  marriage  with  his 
cousin-german  is  recommended  to  him,  as  an  act  particularly 
pleasing  to  heaven. 

*'  The  religious  ceremonial  of  the  Pftrsees,"  continues JVfr.  But- 
ler, "  must  take  up  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time ;  and,  on 
many  occurrences,  both  of  business  and  pleasure,  must  inconve- 
niently press  upon  them.  The  Primitive  Word  addressed  by  Or^ 
muzd  to  Zoroaster  partook  of  the  divine  essence;  to  read  and 
study  it  incessantly,  is  considered  by  them  a  return  due  for  so 
great  a  favour.  The  prayers  of  the  Zend  Avesta  often  begin  with 
a  humble  confession  of  sin  or  imperfection :  they  are  addressed  to 
Ormuzd,  the  Amshaspands,  the  Izeds,  the  Ferouers,  and  the  Ele- 
ments. Fire  was  considered  by  Zoroaster  as  the  purest  symbol  of 
the  Divinity ;  he,  therefore,  enjoined  his  disciples  to  keep  up  a 
perpetual  fire,  and  every  supposed  corruption  of  fire  is  forbidden 
under  the  severest  penalties.    To  every  act  of  devotion  purity  of 
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heart  is  necessary ;  and  to  purity  of  heart,  Zoroaster  supposes^ 
purity  of  body  greatly  contributes.  With  this  view  he  prescribed 
a  multitude  of  minute  observances :  for  some  of  them  a  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  climate ;  but  many  of  them 
seem  arbitrary  and  trifling :  the  omission  of  them  is  declared  to 
be  a  grievous  sin,  not  inferior  in  guilt  to  the  violation  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  morality,  and  only  to  be  expiated  by  the  hea- 
viest punishments.  Every  thing  which  related  to  religion,  or  its 
concerns,  is  placed  under  their  priests.  They  were  formed  into  a 
regular  hierarchy,  not  unlike  the  hierarchy  of  the  Christian  church : 
large  tracts  of  land  were  assigned  for  their  support,  and  they  were 
entitled  to  a  tithe  of  all  the  property  of  their  disciples. 

**  The  most  exceptionable  part  of  the  religious  system  of  the 
Parsees  is  its  religious  intolerance.  From  its  establishment  under 
Darius  Hystaspes,  to  its  fall  under  Isdegertes,  the  last  of  the 
Lassanian  dynasty,  the  exercise  of  every  mode  of  religious  wor- 
'  ship,  except  that  of  Zoroaster,  was  prohibited  throughout  Persia, 
under  the  severest  penalties ;  and  the  Magi  appear  to  have  been 
disposed  rather  to  increase  than  lessen  the  severity  of  the  law. 

''The  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Greeks.  By  an  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  such  of  the  Ms^i  as 
had  a  turn  for  these  speculations,  would  naturally  be  led  to  ac- 
commodate the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  to  the  polytheism  of  the 
Greek  theology.  The  task  would  not  be  difficult:  they  would 
easily  find  in  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  the  subordinate  deities  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  in  the  Zerouane,  or  time  without  bounds,  a  Jupiter, 
the  eternal  parent  and  sovereign  of  all.  Their  intercourse  with 
the  Jews  would  also  have  some  effect  on  then*  religious  belief,  and 
the  sublime  descriptions  of  Jehovah,  with  which  the  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews  abound,  would  naturally  rectify  and  exalt  the 
conceptions  of  the  Magian  priest,  and  insensibly  lead  him  to  as- 
cribe to  his  own  Zerouane,  or  time  without  bounds,  the  infimte 
power  and  infinite  wisdom  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  to  con- 
sider Ormuzd,  and  the  other  celestial  beingSi  as  his  ministering 
angels.  But  whatever  effect  these  sublime  or  ingenious  specula- 
tions might  have  on  a  few  philosophers,  the  Persian  nation  at 
large  adhered  to  the  religion  of  the  Magi:  its  natural  tend^cy, 
however,  was  planetary  worship,  that  insensibly  gained  ground  on 
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the  nation;  it  corrapted  the  andent  doctriiies»  it  gave  rise  to  s 
multitude  of  sects ;  ail  of  whom  professed  to  revere  the  name  of 
Zoroaster,  and  each  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  observer  of  his 
doctrines.  To  put  an  end  to  these  disputes,  Artaxerxes  sum- 
moned a  general  meeting  of  the  Magi :  they  are  sud  to  have  met 
to  the  number  of  80,000  :  by  successive  operations  they  were  re- 
duced to  40,000,  to  4,000,  to  400,  and  ultimately  to  7 :  one  of 
them  drank  three  cups  of  soporiferous  wine  presented  him  by  his 
brethren,  fell  into  a  long  sleep,  awoke,  related  his  conference  with 
the  Deity,  and  announced  to  the  king  and  Magi  the  Deity's 
avowal  of  the  divine  mission  of  Zoroaster^  and  the  authenticity  of 
the  Zend  Avesta." 

V.  665-6.  'Tzoafhe  that  put  her  in  the  pity 

Before  he  puWd  her  out  of  t/.]  The  satire  of  this 
passage,  an  anonymous  commentator  observes,  is  fine  and  just. 
^  Gleanthes  said,  that  truth  was  hid  in  a  pit/' — ''  Ves,"  says  our 
author,  "  but  you  Greek  philosophers  were  they  who  first  put  her 
there^  and  then  claimed  to  yourselves  so  much  merit  in  drawing 
her  out  again.  The  first  Greek  philosophers  extremely  obscured 
truth  by  their  endless-  speculations ;  and  it  was  the  pretended  bu- 
siness of  their  successors  to  clear  up  matters.  This  does  honor  to 
our  author's  knowledge  of  antiquity." 

V.  667-8.  And  as  he  eats  his  som,  just  so 

He  foeds  upon  his  daughters  to^.]  Chronus  is  said»  by 
the  mythologists,  to  have  devoured  his  sons.  Truth  is  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Time  ;  wluch  Time  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Chro> 
nus,  and  so  he  may  be  said  to  eat  his  daughters. 

V.  669-72.  Nor  does  it  folUm,  'cause  a  herald 

Can  make  a  gentleman  scarce  a  year  oldf 
To  be  descended  of'  a  race 

Of  ancient  kings  in  a  $maU  space."]  A  sneer  upon 
the  mock  gentry  of  those  times,  who,  as  they  increased  inViches, 
thought  proper  to  lay  claim  to  pedigrees  to  which  they  had  no 
right.  Walker,  in  his  History  of  Independency,  says,  '<  Cornelius 
Holland,  a  servant  of  the  Vanes,  got  so  much  wealth  as  to 
make  him  saucy  enough  to  hire  VVillam  Lilly,  and  other  pam- 
phleteers, to  derive  his  pedigree  from  John  Holland,  Duke  of 
Exeter^,  although  it  be  known  he  was  originally  a  link-boy." 
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Pury,  Birch,  Skippon,  Pride,  Hewson,  and  many  others,  were  of 
equally  low  ori^n ;  yet  they  affected  to  be  thought  gentlemen^ 
and  lorded  it  over  persons  of  the^first  rank  and  quality. 
*'  Do  you  not  know,  that  for  a  little  coin, 
Heralds  can  foist  a  name  into  the  line  ?*' 

DryderCs  Hind  and  Panther. 

This  practice  of  the  herald's  is  bantered  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in 
his  Mock  Funeral,  or  Grief  Alamode,  where  he  introduces  the 
servant  of  Sable,  the  undertaker,  expressing  himself  in  the  fol« 
lowing  manner : 

**  Sir,  T  had  come  sooner,  but  I  went  to  the  herald's  for  a  coat 
for  Alderman  Gathergrease,  that  died  last  night.  He  has  pro- 
mised to  invent  one  against  to-morrow.  * 

"  Sable,  Ah,  pox  take  some  of  our  cits ;  the  first  thing  after 
their  death  is  to  take  care  of  their  birth.  Pox,  let  him  bear  a  pair 
of  stockings ;  for  he  is  the  first  of  his  family  that  ever  wore  one." 

V.  679-80.  As  Averrhois  pla^d  hut  a  mean  tricky 

To  damn  our  whole  art  for  eccentric.']  Averrhois  was 
a  celebrated  philosopher  and  commentator  upon  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  who  flourished  at  Cordova,  in  Spain,  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  He  vtrrote  against  the  science  of  astrology, 
«nd  maintained  that  the  whole  art  was  nothing  but  imposture  and 
lies. 

V.  689.  Chaldeans,  learned  Genethliacks."]  Genethliacks  are  per- 
sons who  calculate  nativities.  Gessendus,  in  his  Vanity  of  Judiciary 
Astrology,  observes  of  the  Chaldeans,  "  That  when  they  were  to 
observe  the  time  of  an  infant's  nativity,  one  Chaldean  sat  watching 
upon  the  top  of  a  hill  or  other  eminent  place,  not  far  from  the 
groaning  chamber,  and  attended  to  the  stars;  and  another  re- 
mained below  with  the  woman  in  travail,  to  give  the  sign,  by  ring- 
ing a  kettle  or  pan,  at  the  instant  of  her  delivery,  which  the  other 
taking,  observed  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  then  rising  above  the  ho-< 
rizon,  and  accordingly  they  gave  judgment  of  the  infant's  fortune; 
and  this  if  the  birth  happened  in  the  night ;  but  if  in  the  day,  he 
that  sat  upon  the  high  place  observed  only  the  motion  of  the  sun.'* 

V.,691 .  The  Median  emp'rour  dreamt  his  daughter,  &c.]  Astyages, 
King  of  Media,  had  this  dream  of  his  daughter  Mandane,  and  the 
interpretation  from  the  Magi ;  wherefore  he  married  her  to  a 
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Persian  of  mean  quality,  by  whom  she  had  Cyrus,  who  conquered 
all  Asia,  and  translated  the  empire  from  the  Medea  to  the  Peiv 
sians. 
V.  697-8.  When  Cetarin  the  senate  fell 

Did  not  the  mn  eclipsed foretel  f]    The  prodigies  and 
apparitions  which  preceded  the  death  of  Caesar  are  mentioned  by 
several  writers,  as  by  Virgil,  in  Ms  First  Georgic : 
''Earth,  air,  and  seas,  with  prodigies  were  sign'd. 
And  birds  obscene  and  howling  dogs  dirin'd ; 
Blood  sprung  from  wells,  wolves  howl'd  in  towns  by  night. 
And  boding  victims  did  the  priests  afinght/' 
Oassendus  observes,  ''That  the  Chaldeans  predicted  of  CsBsar* 
Crassus,  and  Pompey,  that  each  of  them  should  not  die  bnt  in 
full  old  age,  but  in  their  houses,  but  in  peace  and  undistarbed  ho- 
nour ;  and  yet  their  fates  were  violent,  immature,  and  tragicaL^ 

V.  701.  Augustus  having,  &c.]  The  story  of  Augustus  having 
put  on  his  left  shoe  first,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  he  was 
nearly  slain  in  a  tumult  of  the  troops,  is  rel&ted  in  Pliny  and  Sue- 
tonius. 

V.  707-8.  Is  it  not  ominous  in  all  countries. 

When  crows  and  ravens  croak  upon  trees  f]  Crows  and 
ravens,  from  the  most  remote  times,  have  been  considered  as  birds 
of  bad  omen.  Gay,  in  his  fable  of  the  Fanner's  \^e  and  the 
Raven,  says, 

"  That  raven  on  yon  left-hand  oak, 
(Curse  on  his  ill-betiding  croak) 
Bodes  me  no  good." 

V.  709-1 1.  The  Roman  senate,  when  within 
The  city  walls  an  owl  was  seen. 
Did  cause  their  clergy,  &c.]    When  an  owl  was  seen 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  augurs  and  aruspices  were  accus- 
tomed to  go  round  the  city  in  solemn  procession,  in  order  to  avert 
the  prodigy. 

V.  716*  And  if  an  owl,  &c.]  Gay,  in  his  fable  of  the  Two  Owls 
aad  Sparrow,  makes  them  thus  confabulate  together : 

"  Our  worthy  Grecian  sages  knew. 
They  gave  our  sires  the  honour  due^ 
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They  weigh'd  tbe  dignity  of  fowls^ 
And  pry'd  into  the  depth  of  owls. 
Athens,  the  seat  of  learned  fame. 
With  gen'ral  voice  rever*d  our  name ; 
On  merit  title  was  conferred, 
And  all  ador'd  th'  Athenian  bird. 

"  Brother,  you  reason  well,  replies 
The  solemn  mate,  with  half-shut  eyes ; 
Right,  Athens  was  the  seat  of  learning. 
And  truly  wisdom  is  discerning. 
Besides,  on  Pallas'  helm  we  sit^ 
The  type  and  ornament  of  wit :  * 
But  now,  alas !  we're  quite  neglected. 
And  a  pert  sparrow's  more  respected.'* 

V,  727-8»  Have  we  not  lately  in  the  moony 

Found  a  new  world,  to  th*  old  unknown  f]  Howell,  in 
his  Familiar  Letters,  speaking  upon  this  subject,  says,  "  But  now 
to  the  intended  task,  touching  an  habitable  world,  and  a  species  of 
living  creatures  in  the  orb  of  the  moon,  which  may  bear  some  ana^ 
logy  with  those  of  this  elementary  world.    Although  it  be  not  ray 
purpose  to  maintain  and  absolutely  assert  this  problem,  yet  I  will 
say  tlus,  that  whosoever  crieth  it  down  for  a  new  neoterical  opi- 
nion, as  divers  do,  commit  a  grosser  error  than  the  opinion  may 
be  in  its  own  nature :  for  it  is  almost  as  ancient  as  philosophy  her- 
self; I  am  sure  it  is  as  old  as  Orpheus,  who  sings  of  divers  fair 
cities  and  castles  within  the  circle  of  the  moon.    Moreover,  the 
profoundest  clerks  and  most  renowned  philosophers  in  all  ages 
have  affirmed  it.    Towards  the  first  age  of  learning,  among  others, 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  avouched  it,  the  first  of  whom  was  pro- 
nounced the  wisest  of  men  by  the  Pagan  oracle,  as  our  Solomon 
by  holy  writ.     In  the  middle  age  of  learning  Plutarch  speaks 
of  it  5  and  in  these  modem  times  the  most  speculative  and  scien- 
tific men,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  seem  to  adhere  to  it,  sup- 
posing that  not  only  the  sphere  of  the  moon  is  peopled  with 
Selenites  or  Lunar  men,  but  that  likewise  every  star  in  heaven  is 
a  peculiar  world  of  itself,  which  is  colonized  and  replenished  with 
astrean  inhabitants,  as  the  earth,  sea^  and  air  are  with  elementary  $ 
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the  body  of  the  sun  not  excepted,  who  hath  also  his  tolar  creamres, 
and  they  are  accounted  the  most  sublime,  the  purest,  and  most 
perfect  of  all." 

V.  737-  For  Anasagorat,  &c.]  A  Glazomenian  philosopher,  son 
of  Hegesibulus,  disciple  of  Anaximenes,  and  preceptor  to  Socrates 
and  Euripides.    He  disregarded  wealth  and  honours,  to  indulge  his 
fondness  for  meditation  and  philosophy.     He  applied  himself  to 
astronomy,  was  acquunted  with  eclipses,  and  predicted  that  one 
day  a  stone  would  fall  from  the  sun,  which  it  b  said  really  fell 
into  the  river  JEgos.    Anaxagoras  travelled  into  Egypt  for  im- 
provement, and  used  to  say  that  he  preferred  a  grain  of  wisdom  to 
heaps  of  gold.    Peric1e8  was  in  the  number  of  his  pupils,  and  often 
consulted  him  in  matters  of  state ;  and  once  dissuaded  him  from 
starving  himself  to  death.    The  ideas  of  Anaxagoras  concerning 
the  heavens  were  wild  and  extravagant.    He  supposed,  that  the 
sun  was  inflammable  matter,  about  the  bigness  of  Peloponnesus ; 
and  that  the  moon  was  inhabited.    The  heavens  he  believed  to  be 
of  stone,  and  the  earth  of  similar  materials.    He  was  accused  of 
impiety,  and  condemned  to  die;  but  he  ridiculed  the  sentence, 
and  said  it  had  long  been  pronounced  upon  him  by  nature.    Hli 
sentence,  however,  was  commuted  for  banishment.    Being  asked, 
when  he  was  dying,  whether  he  would  not  be  carried  to  his  own 
country  ?  No  matter,  he  implied,  there  is  a  near  cut  to  heaven  from 
every  place. 

V.  767-8.  Or  doet  the  man  i'  <A'  moon  look  big. 

And  wear  a  huger  periwig  ?]  A  banter,  probably,  on 
the  custom  of  wearing  enormously  large  periwigs,  which  prepos* 
terous  fashion  was  introduced  into  England  from  France  at  the  re- 
storation. 

V.  770.  Than  our  own  native  lunatict.li  A  sneer  probably  upon 
the  then  lunatic  House  of  Commons,  who,  if  we  may  credit  Sir 
Roger  L'Estrange,  were  literally  taken  for  madmen  by  a  country 
bumpkin :  "  He,  desiring  to  see  Bedlam,  was  carried  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  peeping  in  at  the  lobby,  by  his  friend's  direction, 
and  seeing  the  members  in  a  hurry,  attended  with  great  noise,  as 
was  usual  in  those  times,  he  scoured  off  at  the  sight,  with  an  outcry 
idi  the  way  he  went,  that  the  madmen  were  broke  loose/' 

V.  782.  Andwoour  strongly  of  the  ganzoi.']    Gonzago,  or  Do- 
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mingo  Gonzales,  wrote  a  Voyage  to  the  Moon,  and  pretended  to 
be  carried  thither  by  geese,  in  Spanish,  gangas. 

V.  786.  Resolve  that  with  your  Jacob's  staff!]  A  mathematical 
instrument  for  taking  heights  and  distances.  Cleveland,  in  his 
Hecatomb  to  his  Mistress,  says, 

'"  Reach  then  a  soaring  quill,  that  I  may  write, 
As  with  a  Jacob's  staff,  to  take  her  height/' 
V.  7^3-4.  He  put  his  face  into  a  posture 

Ofsapiencey  and  began  to  bluster,"]  Much  like  this 
contest  was  that  between  Sir  Sampson  Legend  and  Old  Forenght, 
in  Love  for  Love,  when  they  were  treating  of  a  match  between 
Ben,  the  son  of  Sir  Sampson,  and  Miss  Prue,  Old  Foresight's 
daughter.  Sir  Sampson  talking  in  a  romantic  strain,  and  calling 
Foresight  brother  Capricorn,  **  Capricorn  in  your  teeth,  (says  Fore- 
sight,) thou  modem  Mandeville.  Ferdinando  Mendez  Pinto  was 
but  a  type  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  6r8t  magnitude !  Take  back 
your  paper  of  inheritance ;  send  your  son  to  sea  again  \  111  wed 
my  ^ughter  to  an  Egyptian  mummy,  ere  she  shall  incorporate 
with  a  contemner  of  science,  and  defamer  of  virtue." 
V.  799-800.  Those  consecrated  geese  in  orders^ 

That  to  the  capitol  mere  toardersJ]  The  capitol  was 
saved  by  the  cackling  of  geese,  when  besieged  by  Brennus  the 
Gaul.  The  Romans,  in  memory  of  this,  ever  after  fed  geese  in 
that  place  at  the  public  charge,  •  and  by  its  image  represented  safe 
custody. 
V.  823-4.  Or  witches  simplingy  and  on  gibbets 

Cutting  from  malefactors  snippets.]  The  following  are 
the  ingredients  of  the  witches  charm  in  Macbeth,  which  Butler 
probably  had  in  view  when  he  composed  his  lines : 
^*  Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips. 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe. 
Ditch  deliver'd  by  a  drab. 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab  : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chawdroa." 
And  in  another  place: 

'*  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  fiEurrow,  jgrease  that 's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  ^bbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame." 
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Oldham,  in  his  satire  against  the  Jesuits,  says : 
"  Hair  from  the  skulls  of  d3^g  strumpets  shorUi 
And  felons'  bones  from  rifled  gibbets  torn. 
Like  those  which  some  old  hag  at  midnight  steals. 
For  witchcraft,  amulets,  and  charms,  and  spells. 
Are  pasa'd  for  sacred  to  the  cheapening  rout. 
And  worn  on  fingers,  breasts,  and  ears  about*' 
V.  844.  Make  Berenice's  periwig.']    "  When  Ptolomy  Euergetes 
went  on  his  expedition  into  Syria,  Berenice,  his  queen,  out  of  the 
tender  love  she  had  for  him,  being  much  concerned  because  of  the 
danger  which  she  feared  he  might  be  exposed  to  in  this  war,  made 
a  vow  of  consecrating  her  hair  (in  the  fineness  of  which,  it  seems, 
the  chief  of  her  beauty  consisted,)  in  case  he  returned  again  safe 
imd  imhurt;   and,  therefore,  upon  his  coming  back  again  mth 
safety  and  full  success,  for  the  fulfilling  of  her  vow,  she  cut  off  her 
hair,  and  offered  it  up  in  the  temple,  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
had  built  to  his  beloved  wife  Arsinoe,  on  the  promontory  of  Zephy- 
rium,  in  Cyprus.    But  there,  a  little  after,  the  consecrated  hair 
beinpf  lost,  or,  perchance,  contemptuously  flung  away  by  the 
priests,  and  Ptolemy  being  much  offended  at  it,  Conon  of  Samos, 
a  flattering  mathematician,  then  at  Alexandria,  to  salve  up  the 
matter,  and  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king,  gave  out,  that  this 
hair  was  catched  up  into  heaven ;  and  he  there  showed  seven  stars, 
near  the  tail  of  the  Lion,  not  till  then  taken  into  any  constellation, 
which  he  said  were  the  queen's  consecrated  hair ;  which  conceit 
his  other  flattering  astronomers  followed,  with  the  same  view,  or, 
perchance;  not  daring  to  say  otherwise."    Hence  Coma  Berenices, 
the  hair  of  Berenice,  became  one  of  the  constellations,  and  is  so 
tp  tins  day. 

V.  845.  Whose  lit^ry  does  the  coachman  wear  F]  Alluding  to 
Charles's  wain,  seven  stars  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  of  which 
Bootes  is  called  the  Driver. 

V.  846*  Or  who  made  Cassiopeiums  chair,"]  A  constellation  in  the; 
northern  hemisphere,  situate  opposite  to  the  Great  Bear,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pole.  In  the  year  1672,  a  remarkable  new  star 
appeared  in  this  constellation,  surpassing  Sirius  or  Lyra  in  bright- 
ness and  magnitude.  It  appeared  even  bigger  than  Jupiter,  which, 
at  that  time,  viras  near  his  perigee,  and  by  some  was  thought  equal 
to  Venus,  when  she  was  in  her  greatest  lustre,  but  in  a  month  it 
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began  to  diminish  in  lustre,  and  in  about  eighteen  months  entirely 
disappeared. 

V.  849-50.  Flato  dmy'd  the  world  can  he 

Gcfoem^d  without  geomettyJ]  There  is  a  saying 
ascribed  to  Plato,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  apostrophe  to 
the  divine  power,  whom  he  styles  O  God  of  Geometry  !  To  this 
our  author  probably  alludes,  and  by  go?emed  he  may  mean  con- 
tinued, or  preserved  in  regular  order. 

V.  865-8.  TA'  Egyptians  say,  the  sun  hai  twice 
Slufted  his  setting  and  his  rise  ; 
Twice  has  he  risen  in  the  west. 
As  many  times  set  in  the  east,"]  Our  author  here  alludes 
to  a  story  in  Herodotus,  that  '*  the  sun,  in  the  space  of  1 1,340  years^ 
during  the  reigns  of  their  andent  kings,  had  altered  his  course 
twice,  rising  where  he  then  set,  and  setting  where  he  rose.''    Dr. 
Long,  in  his  Astronomy,  says,  **  that  this  seems  to  be  only  an  idle 
amusing  story,  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  to  support  their  vain 
pretensions  to  antiquity,  but  fit  to  pass  only  among  persons  igno- 
rant of  astronomy." 

V.  871.  Some  hold  the  heavens,  &c.]  According  to  Empedocles, 
the  velocity  of  their  motion  is  the  cause  why  the  heavens  do  not 
fall. 

V.  875.  As  ^age  Empedocles,  &c.]  A  philosopher  and  poet  of 
Agrigentum,  who  writ  of  the  nature  of  things  in  Greek,  as  Lucre* 
tius  in  Latm.  He  was  a  Pythagorean.  The  manner  of  his  death 
is  differently  reported,  but  the  common  fame  was,  that  he,  desiring 
to  be  thought  a  god,  threw  himself  into  Mount  Etna,  that,  his 
body  being  no  where  found,  he  might  be  so  accounted ;  but  his 
iron  sandals,  thrown  out  by  the  force  of  the  flame,  "frustifated  his 
expectation, 

V.  881-2.   The  learned  Scaliger  complained 

'Gainst  what  Copernicus  maintained,"]  Copernicus,  and 
afterwards  Reinholdus,  maintained,  that  the  sun,  since  the  age  of 
Ptolemy,  has  approached  one  and  thirty  semidiameters  of  the  earth 
nearer  to  it. 

V.  891.  Which  Monsieur  Bodin,  &c.]  Bodin  John,  a  voluminous 
French  writer,  who,  in  point  of  reli^<m,  was  a  sceptic,  but  had 
the  utmost  confidence  in  judiciary  astrology.    He  published  a  trea- 
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tise  oo'DemomMm,  full  of  absurdities  and  singularities.  In  the 
first  chapter  he  speaks  of  a  person  then  living  who  had  a  familiar 
demon»  like  that  of  Socrates  ;  and,  from  what  follows  afterwards, 
it  is  evident  that  he  meant  himself.    He  died  in  1596. 

V.  895-6.  Cardan  believ'd  great  states  depend 

Upon  th*  tip  o"  th*  Beards  taiCs  en<f .]  If  we  may  believe 
Boden's  report  of  Cardan,  this  was  literally  the  fact.  Dr.  Young, 
in  his  Sidrophel  Vapulans,  observes  of  Cardan,  that  he  lost  his  life 
to  save  his  credit ;  for,  having  predicted  the  time  of  his  own  death, 
he  starved  himself  to  verify  it ;  or  else,  being  sure  of  his  art,  he 
took  this  to  be  his  fatal  day,  and  by  those  apprehensions  made 
it  so.  Gassendus  adds,  that  he  pretended  exactly  to  describe  the 
fates  of  his  children  in  his  voluminous  Commentaries,  **  yet  all 
this  while  never  suspected,  from  the  rules  of  his  great  art,  that  Ms 
dearest  son  should  be  condemned  to  have  his  head  struck  off  upon 
a  scaffold,  by  an  executioner  of  justice,  for  destroying  his  own 
wife  by  poison,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth." 

V.  90().  Because  your  true  bears  have  no  tails,']  This  is  not  lite* 
rally  true,  though  they  have  very  short  ones.  Probably  Butler 
meant  an  allusion  to  the  following  story.  The  Earl  of  Leicester, 
when  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  used  to  sign  all  instruments* 
with  his  crest,  which  was  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  the  coat  of 
the  Warwick  family,  (from  which  he  was  descended,)  instead  of 
his  own  coat,  which  was  the  green  lion  with  two  tails :  upon  which 
the  Dutch,  who  suspected  him  of  ambitious  designs,  wrote  under 
his  crest,  set  up  in  public  places, 

'*  Ursa  caret  caudd,  non  queat  esse  Leo.'* 
The  bear  he  never  can  prevail 
To  lion  it,  for  want  of  tail. 

V.  901.  Some  say  the  zodiac  constellations,]  The  zodiac  was 
divided  by  the  ancients  into  twelve  segments,  called  signs ;  com- 
mencing from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  ecliptic  and  equi- 
noctial ;  which  signs  they  denominated  from  the  twelve  constella- 
tions, which,  in  Hipparchus'  time,  possessed  those  segments.  But 
the  constellations  have  since  so  changed  their  places  by  the  pro- 
cession of  the  equinox,  that  Aries  is  now  got  out  of  the  sign  called 
Aries  into  Taurus,  Taurus  into  Gemini,  &c. 

V.  905.  Affirm  the  TT^e^J'M  chopped  and  chang'd,]    Trigon,  the 
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jolaing  together  of  three  signs  of  the  same  nature  and  quality, 
beholding  one  another  in'  a  trine  aspect,  and  counted  according  to 
the  four  elements. 

V.  906.  The  toafry  with  the  fiery  ranged.']  The  watery  signs 
are  Cancer,  Scorpio,  and  Pisces ;  the  fiery,  Aries,  Leo,  and  Sa- 
gittarius. 

V.  915 — 8.  Beside  their  nonsense  in  translating; 

For  want  of  accidence  and  Latin, 

Like  Idus  and  Calenda,  Englisht 

The  quarter  days,  by  skilful  linguist. "l  A  banter  pro- 
bably upon  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw's  translation  of  Horace,  who 
thus  put  the  following  passage  into  English : 
**  Omnibus  religit  Idibus  pecuniamy 

Qucerit  Calendis  ponere.** 
**  At  Michaelmas  he  calls  all  his  monies  in, 

And  at  our  Lady,  puts  them  out  again." 
V.  964.  And  count  their  chickens  ere  thej^re  hatch^d^  An  old 
proverb,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  *'  To  sell  the  bear's  skin 
before  he  is  caught."  This,  and  many  inore  of  our  old  proverbs^ 
are  of  eastern  origin.  In  the  Fables  of  Vishnusarman,  translated 
by  the  late  excellent  and  learned  Sir  William  Jones,  is  the  fol- 
lowing apologue,  from  whence,  possibly,  the  idea  of  the  English 
proverb  was  derived.  "  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Apumarbhava, 
to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Devacotara,  lived  a  Brahmin,  whose 
name  is  Devasarman.  He,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  when 
the  sun  enters  the  ram,  received  from  a  [pious  man  a  little  pot-full 
of  wheat-flour,  which  he  took  with  him  to  a  potter's  house,  where , 
he  resided.  Before  he  went  to  rest,  he  thus  said  within  himself: 
*'  If  I  sell  this  pot,  I  shall  receive  ten  cowries,  with  which  I  shall 
buy  larger  pots,  and  then  larger,  till  my  wealth  will  increase,  and 
I  become  a  seller  of  arecaruut  and  cloth :  when  I  am  worth  a  lac 
of  rupees,  I  will  marry  four  wives ;  to  the  youngest  and  the  hand-^ 
somest  of  whom  I  shall  attach  myself  in  preference  to  the  rest. 
This  mil  excite  the  jealousy  of  her  companions,  who  will  begin 
to  quarrel  with  her ;  but  I,  inflamed  with  wrath,  shall  strike  them 
with  a  stick,  thus :  so  saying,  he  threw  his  stick,  and  biroke  his 
pot,  together  with  other  vessels,  the  noise  of  which  alarmed  the 

VOIi.  II.  K 
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potter;  who  eatering  the  roorn^  and  seemg  the  miicluef  done, 
tamed  the  disappointed  Bnhmia  out  of  the  home.'' 

y.  929-30.  Some  towm,  iome  citie$,  iome^for  frrmty. 

Have  coit  the 'venalwarld^inaimiy.']  Gicero»  in  his 
book  on  Divination^  informs  us.  that  he  knew  an  astrotoger  who 
had  cast  the  nativity  of  Rome  according  to  the  strictest  Chaldean 
rule^ 

V.  936.  — ^  law'iuits,']  Kelway,  in  his  translation  of  Oger 
Ferrier's  Astronomical  Discourse  of  the  Judgment  of  Nativities, 
gives  the  following  chapter  of  Suits  and  Enemies.  *^  The  fortunes 
in  the  seventh  and  twelfth  house,  give  victories  agiunst  enemies, 
when  they  be  in  good  aspect  to  the  lord  of  the  ascendant  And 
commonly  those  which,  have  these  two  houses  with  tHdr  lords 
fortunate,  be  happy  in  their  suits :  the  contrary  you  must  judge 
when  their  lords  be  imfortunate.  The  ill  fortunes  in  the  same 
place  sigmfy  much  strife  and  enemies. 

*'  The  lord  of  the  twelfth  house  fortunate,  it  denoteth  Uttie  puis* 
sance  of  enemies :  unfortunate,  denoteth  the  contrary.  If  one  of 
the  two  ill  fortunes  be  in  the  twelfth,  and  the  other  m  the  sixth* 
hi  evil  aspect  of  the  luminaries  temporal,  or  of  the  lord  of  the 
ascendant,  the  child  shall  be  killed  by  his  enemies.  They  which 
have  Saturn,  or  Mars,  or  the  Moon  opposite  to  the  Sun  in  the 
sign  of  Cancer,  be  commonly  contrary  to  all  the  world.  Mars  in 
any  of  the  four  angles,  engendereth  naturally  strife,  suits,  debates^ 
and  enmities  against  all  the  world :  except  when  he  is  in  good  as- 
pect of  Jupiter  and  Venus.  For  then  he  doth  expel  his  ire  and 
anger  against  the  vices,  and  of  great  zeal  maintaineth  the  right  Ivf 
every  one. 

<<  The  lord  of  the  ascendant^  or  the  Moon,  or  the  Sun,  unfortu* 
nate  in  the  twelfth  house,  denoteth  great  persecutions  and  cala* 
nuties  of  enemies.  The  lord  of  the  ascendant  by  the  lord  of  the 
twelfth,  oppressed,  testifieth  that  he  shall  die  by  the  hand  of  his 
enemies. 

**  The  lord  of  the  twelfth,  and  the  planets  that  be  in  the  seventh 
and  twelfth  house,  signify  the  quality  of  enemies  (that  is,  to  under^ 
stand)  the  Sun  signifieth  the  princes  and  great  lords,  ,the  Moon  all 
the  world,  and  Mars  the  menmf-war/'  &c. 
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Y;  939.  Make  oppoution^  trine,  andquariile^  Tiine  aspect  of 
IwK)  pfaaets  k,  when  they  are  distant  from  each  other  120  degrees^ 
or  a  third  part  of  the  zodiac.  Quartile  aspect  of  planets  is,  whea 
they  are  distant  90  degrees,  or  three  signs  from  each  other.  Op* 
position  is  when  two  planets,  being  distant  180  degrees,  behold 
one  another  diametrically  opposite. 

V.  941-2-3.  Asiftbeplanefi  first  aspect 
The  tender  infant  did  ii^ect 
In  soul  and  bodi/.']    This  ridxciilous  opinion  of  judk 
eial  astrologers  is  well  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare,  in  the  scene  be- 
tween Owen  Olendower  and  Hotspur,  Part  I.  Henry  IV. 

Glen.  ** ~  At  my  nativity 

The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes 
Of  burning  cressets;  know  that  at  my  birth 
The  frame  and  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shook  like  a  coward. 
hotspur,  "  So  it  would  have  done 

At  the  same  season,  If  your  mother's  cat 
Had  kitten'd,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been  bom." 
And  in  Lear,  Edmund  says,  **  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of 
tlk  world,  that,  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune^  (often  tlie  surfeit  of 
our  own  behaviour),  we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars;  as  if  we  were  villains  on  necessity,  fools  by 
heavenly  compulsion,  knaves,  thieves,  and  treacherous  by  spherir 
cal  predominance,  drunkards,   liars,   and  adulterers  by  inforced 
obedience  of  planetary  influence,  and  all  that  we*  are  evil  by  a 
fyim^  thrusting  on.'^ 
V.  961-2.  No  sooner  does  he  peep  into 

The  world,  hut  he  has  done  his  do,"]  Waiburton  observes, 
^  thair  it  was  the  opidicm  of  judicial  astrologers,' Jhiftt  whatsoever 
good  dispositions  the  infant  unborn  might  be  endowed  with, 
either  from  nature  or  traditionally  from  its  parents,  yet  if  at  the 
hour  of  its  birth  its  delivery  was  by  any  casual  acddent  so  a^ee- 
lerated  or  retarded  that  it  fell  in  with  the  predominancy  of  a  ma- 
lignaiit  constellation,  that  momentary  in^uence  would  entirely 
change  its  nature,  and  bias  it  to  all  contrary  ill  qualities :  this  was 
so  wretdlied  and  monstrous  an  opinion,  that  it  well  deserved,  and 
was  well  fitted  for  the  lash  of  satire." 
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V.  955.  Marred  kit  punctual  dou  of  whes.']    By  his  punctual 
dose  of  wives,  our  poet  means  the  number  assigned  to  him  hy  tMs 
heavenly  influence  at  his  nativity. 
V.  966^.  Ab  if  men  from  the  ttart  did  tuck 

Old  agCf  diseatetf  and  ill-luck,"]  Kelway,  in  his 
translation  of  Oger  Ferrier's  Astronomical  Discourse  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  Nativities,  says,  **  Saturn,  in  his  signs  of  Capricorn  and 
Aquarius,  in  nativities  by  day,  g^veth  knowledge,  and  love  of 
noblemen :  and  of  credit  and  great  riches,  principally  in  the  as- 
cendant with  the  part  of  fortune,  and  maketh  the  man  grave,  pru- 
dent, and  melancholy,  and  first  of  all  his  brethren,  or  most  ad- 
vanced. In  nativities  by  night  giveth  great  pain  and  travail,  and 
many  diseases.  Jupiter,  in  the  same  sign,  maketh  the  man  of 
little  couri^e,  unfortunate  in  the  goods  of  the  church,  otherwise  of 
small  riches,  or  always  poor."  He  goes  on  to  ^ve  a  number  of 
other  explanations  equally  preposterous  and  ridiculous  j  but  the 
reader,  from  what  has  been  here  quoted,  and  in  the  note  on  line 
936,  has  enough  to  judge  of  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  pretensions 
which  Butler  so  properly  exposes. 
V.  975-6.  Like  money  by  the  Druidt  borrowed, 

In  th'  other  world  to  be  restored.']  According  to  Fa- 
tricius,  the  Druids  borrowed  money  of  their  devotees,  which  was 
to  be  repud  with  large  interest  in  a  future  life.  Purchase  informs 
us,  'Uhat  some  priests  of  Pekin  barter  with  the  people  upon  bills 
of  exchange  to  be  paid  an  hundred  for  one  in  heaven.'' 
V.  992-3.  Ditcooert  how  in  fight  you  met 

At  Kingtton."]  It  is  the  pretence  of  all  Sidrophels 
to  ascribe  their  knowledge  of  occurrences  to  their  art  and  skill 
in  astrology.  Lilly  might  either  learn  this  story  of  the  Knight's 
quarrel  in  Kingston  from  common  report,  or  have  been  a  spec- 
tator of  it ;  for  he  rode  every  Saturday  from  his  house  at  Hor- 
sham, where  he  lived,  to  Kingston,  to  quack  amongst  the  mar- 
ket people ;  and  yet  he  would  persuade  the  Knight  that  he  had 
discovered  it  from  schemes  and  figures.  Butler,  in  this  part,  al- 
luded to  the  sham  second  part  of  Hudbiras,  occasioned  by  the 
success  of  his  work,  (as  was  the  sham  second  part  of  Don  Quixote, 
by  the  success  of  Cervantes'  inimitable  romanCe^j  and  published 
1663 :  in  wMch  are  the  following  lines : 
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'^Thtis  they  pass  through  the  market-place, 

And  to  Town  Green  hye  apace, 

Highly  fam'd  for  hocktide  games, 

Y'clep'd  Kingston-upon-Thames." 
V.  995-6-7*  And,  though  you  overcame  the  hear. 
The  dogs  beat  you  at  Brenlfordfair  ; 
Where  sturdy  butchers  broke  your  noddle."]    In  the 
sham  second  part  of  Hudibras,  which  the  reader  will  perceive  has 
none  of  the  wit  or  spirit  of  the  original,  are  the  following  Imes : 
"  They  pull  down  rag,  which  story  told, 

And  as  a  trophy,  bear  't  before 

Sir  Hudibras,  and  one  knight  more. 

To  wit,  Sir  Guill.    So  on  they  trot 

With  all  the  pillage  they  had  got ; 

Greedy  of  more,  but  were  prevented 

By  butchers  stout,  that  fair  frequented ; 

Who  seeing  squires  a  quoyle  to  keep. 

And  men  to  run  faster  than  sheep ; 

Quoth  they  (to  people)  what  d*ye  fear? 

There's  neither  bull  got  loose,  nor  bear ; 

And  will  you  seem  to  make  escape 

From  fencing  fools,  and  jackanape 

On  horseback,  clad  in  coat  of  plush ; 

Yet  looks  but  like  a'  sloe  on  bush  ? 

Keep,  keep  your  ground,  we'll  force  them  back. 

Or  may  we  never  money  lack. 

Then  out  they  Snap  and  Towser  call. 

Two  cunning  curs,  that  would  not  bawl. 

But  slily  fly  at  throat  or  tail. 

And  in  their  course  would  seldom  fail : 

The  butchers  hoot,  the  dogs  fall  on. 

The  horses  kick  and  wince  anon : 

Down  comes  spruce  valour  to  the  ground. 

And  both  Sir  Knights  laid  in  a  swound." 
V.  998.  '         like  a  fop-doodle.']     A  silly,  vtun,   empty 

person. 

V.  1000-1.  That  paltry  story,  Sec]    Dr.  Grey  says,  "there  was 
a  notorious  idiot  (that  is  here  described  by  the  name  and  character 
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of  Whachum,)  who  coanterCeited  a  second  part  of  Hndibras^  as 
untowardly  as  captain  Po«  who  could  not  write  himself,  and  yet 
made  a  shift  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  forging  other  men's  hands, 
as  his  fellow,  Whachum^  no  doubt  deserved,  in  whose  abominable 
doggrel  this  story  of  Hudibra»  and  a  French  mountebank  at  Brent- 
ford fair,  is  so  properly  described." 

V.  1002.  Andforg'd  to  cheat  $uch  gulls  a$  you,']    Gull,  a  stupid 
animal,  one  easily  cheated  or  deceived. 

*^  Why  have  you  suffered  me  to  be  imprisoned. 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on." 

Shak$pear^$  Twelfth  NighU 
V.  1005-8.  Whachum  shall  ju$tifift  to  your  face^ 
And  prove  he  was  upon  the  place : 
He  played  the  Saltinbancho^s  part, 
Transformed  t*  a  Frenchman  by  my  art."]     Saltinban- 
cho,  a  quack  or  mountebank.    Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Vulgar 
Errors,  says :  '*  Saltinbanchoes,  quacksalvers,  and  charlatans  de- 
ceive them."    The  passage  in  the  sham  Hudibras  to  which  our 
author  alludes,  is  as  follows  : 

**  So  on  they  amble  to  the  place. 
Where  Monsieur  spake  with  a  boon  grace, 
Begar  me  kill  you  all,  and  den 
Presan  make  you  alive  agan ; 
Wi  dis  me  do  all  de  gran  cure, 
De  pock,  de  scab,  de  calenture ; 
Me  make  the  man  strong,  pour  de  wench, 
(Then  riseth  capon  from  the  bendi.) 
Look  you  me  now,  do  you  not  see 
Dead  yesterday,  now  live  day  be. 
Four  boon,  dey  leap,  dey  dance,  dey  sing. 
Ma  foy,  and  do  de  t*  oder  ting : 
Begar  good  medicine  do  all  dis." 
'  V.  1009.  He  stole  your  cloak,  and  pich^d  your  pocket."]   Another 
allusion  to  the  sham  Second  Part : 

"At  last,  as  iPt  had  been  allotted. 
The  Squires  ('twas  said)  were  shrewdly  potted  $ 
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And  sleep  they  must,  then  down  on  mat 
They  threw  themselves,  like  cloak  and  hat ; 
But  subtle  quack  and  crafty  crew 
Slept  not,  they'd  something  else  to  do : — 
In  the  mean  while  quack  was  ndt  idle 
(Cunning  as  horse,  had  bit  o'  th'  bridle ;) 
The  damsel  (one  that  would  be  thriving) 
In  the  Squu*e's  pockets  fell  to  diving. 
Their  cloaks  were  packM  up  'mong  the  luggage^ 
(Thus  men  are  serv'd  when  they  are  sluggish.) 
The  gates  but  newly  opened  were. 
All  things  were  hush'd,  and  coast  was  clear ; 
And  so  unseen  they  huddled  out 
Into  the  street ;  then  wheel  about." 
V.  1010.  —  Calde^d  i/ou,]     A  word  of  our  author's  own 
coining,  and  which  implies  putting  the  fortune-teller  upon  you, 
fortune-tellers  being  often  called  Chaldeans  or  Egyptians. 
V.  1015-6.  Ralpho,  bear  witness,  and  go  fetch  us 

A  constable,  to  seize  the  wretches."]  This  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  mock  quarrel  between  Subtle  and  Face  in  the 
Alchymist. 

"  Face,  Away  this  brach ;  I'll  bHng  thee,  rogue,  within  the 
statute  of  sorcery,  tricesimo  tertio  of  Harry  VIII.  aye,  and,  per- 
haps, thy  neck  into  a  noose,  for  laundring  gold  and  bardilig  it.'' 
V.  1024-5-6.  That  the  vibration  of  this  pendulum 
Shall  make  all  tailor^  yards  of  one 
Unanimous  opinion,"]  This  is  a  banter  upon  some 
philosophical  speculations  th^n  in  wognt,  "  The  device  of  the  vi- 
bration of  a  pendulum  (says  Dr.  Grey)  was  intended  to  settle  a 
eertun  measure  of  ells,  yards,  &c.  (that  should  have  its  founda* 
tlon  in  nature)  all  the  world  over :  for  by  swinging  a  weight  at  the 
end  of  a  string,  and  calculating  (by  the  motion  of  the  sun,  or  any 
star)  how  long  the  vibration  would  last  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  string  and  \veight  of  the  pendulum,  they  thought  to  reduce 
it  back  again,  and  from  any  part  of  time  compute  the  exact 
length  of  any  string  that  must  necessarily  vibrate  into  so  much 
space  of  time ;  so  that  If  a  man  should  ask  in  China  for  a  quarter 
of  an  horn-  of  sattin  or  taffeta,  they  would  know  perfectly  what  it 
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meant,  and  all  mankind  learn  a  new  way  to  measure  things,  no 
more  by  the  yard,  foot,  or  inch,  but  by  the  hour,  quarter,  and  mi- 
nute.''—See  Experiments  concerning  the  Vibrations  of  Pendulums, 
by  Dr.  Derham,  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  iii.  No.  440. 

V.  1038. Stygian  iophi$ter.']    Pretender  to  the  black 

or  infernal  art. 

V.  1065.  But  Hudihrai  gave  him  a  twitch.']  The  lines  which 
follow  are  in  a  high  strain  of  humour,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in 
Butler's  best  manner.  Lapet,  the  coward,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Nice  Valour,  or  the  Passionate  Madman,  argues  the 
question  of  the  seat  of  honour,  in  the  following  terms : 
*'  I  have  been  ruminating  with  myself. 

What  honour  a  man  loses  by  a  kick : 

Why,  what'b  a  kick  ?  the  fury  of  a  foot. 

Whose  indignation  commonly  is  stamp'd 

Upon  the  hinder  quarter  of  a  man ; 

Which  is  a  place  very  unfit  for  honour. 

The  world  will  confess  so  much : 

Then  what  disgrace,  I  pray,  doth  that  part  suffer 

Where  honour  never  comes  ?  Td  fain  know  that. 

This  being  well  forced  and  urg'd,  may  have  the  poiirer 

To  move  most  gallants  to  take  kicks  in  time. 

And  spurn  the  duelloes  out  o'  the  kingdom  ; 

For  they  that  stand  upon  their  honour  must. 

When  they  conceive  there  is  no  honour  lost ; 

As  by  a  table  that  I  have  invented 

For  that  purpose  alone  shall  appear  plainly : 

Which  shows  the  vanity  of  all  blows  at  large, 

■ 

And  with  what  ease  they  may  be  took  at  all  sides. 

Numbering  but  twice  o'er  the  letters  patience. 

From  P.  to  £.  I  doubt  not  but  in  short  time 

To  see  a  dissolution  of  all  bloodshed ; 

If  the  reformed  kick  do  but  once  get  up. 
V.  1075-6.  Bf/  this  what  cheats  you  are  we  findf 

That  in  your  own  concerns  are  blind.']  As  to  Lilly's* 
skill  in  prophecy,  there  is  a  pleasant  story  related  by  a  kinsman  of 
Dr.  Case,  his  successor ;  viz.  That  a  person  who  wanted  to  con« 
suit  him  on  some  important  point,  coming  to  his  house  one  mom- 
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ing,  Lilly  himself  going  to  the  door,  saw  a  very  disagreeable  ob- 
ject somebody  had  lately  left  there ;  and  being  much  offended  with 
the  sight  and  smell,  wished  he  did  but  know  who  had  treated  him 
in  that  manner,  that  he  might  punish  them  accordingly ;  which 
his  customer  observing,  when  the  conjuror  demanded  his  business. 
Nothing  at  all,  replied  he,  for  I  am  sure  if  you  cannot  find  out  who 
has  laid  their  tail  at  your  door,  it  is  impossible  you  should  discover 
any  thing  relating  to  me  ;  and  so  left  him. 

V.  1092-3.  with  other  knacks 

Of  Booker's,  Lilly* Sy  Sarah  Jimmers.']  Booker  was  a 
brother  astrologer,  and  great  acquaintance  of  Lilly's ;  and  so  was 
Sarah  Jimmers,  whom  Lilly,  in  his  Life,  calls  Sarah  Shelhorn,  and 
says  she  was  a  great  speculatrix.  He  owns  that  he  was  very  fa- 
miliar with  her,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Knight  found 
many  of  their  knick-knacks  in  Sidrophel's  cabinet. 

V.  1094. nimmers,']    Petty  pilferers,  from  nim,  to  take 

by  stealth  or  filch. 

V.  1095.  -^-^teith  Napier's  banes,"]  An  instrument  invented 

by  J.  Napier,  Baron  of  Merchiston,  in  Scotland,  whereby  the  mul- 
tiplication and  division  of  large  numbers  is  much  facilitated. 

V.  1 108.  As  Rota-men  of  politics.']  A  short  time  previous  to  the 
restoration,  a  great  variety  of  schemes  were  in  agitation  for  the 
settlement  of  the  government ;  "  But  that  which  seemed  to  take  the 
most  at  this  time  (says  Dr.  Echard)  was  the  Oceana  of  Mr.  Har- 
rington, which  by  some  was  extolled,  as  if  it  were  the  pattern  in 
the  mount.  That  gentleman,  with  Mr.  Henry  Nevill,  and  some 
other  persons  of  ingenious  and  mercurial  heads,  had  formed  a  so- 
ciety to  invent  and  settle  a  commonwealth  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion, in  which  they  had  many  fine  and  curious  discourses  about 
government ;  so  that  the  arguments  in  the  Parliament-house  were 
thought  flat  and  insipid  in  comparison  of  theirs.  The  balloting-box 
from  Venice  was  introduced  amongst  them,  and  the  project  called 
the  Rota  was  most  of  all  approved  on,  and  recommended  among 
the  Parliament  men.  The  model  of  it  was,  that  every  third  part  of 
the  senate  or  house  should  rote  out  by  ballot  every  year,  so  that 
every  ninth  year  the  said  senate  would  be  wholly  altered. '  No 
magistrate  was  to  continue  above  three  years,  and  all  to  be  chosen 
by  ballot.''  But  the  king's  restoration  put  an  end  to  this  club  and 
all  their  politics. 
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V.  1 1  Id.  Before  the  $eeuiar  prince  cf  darkneu^  An  anonymous 
commentator  on  our  bard  obierves  here,  '*  That  as  the  de?il  u  the 
spiritual  prince  of  darkness,  so  is  the  constable  the  secular,  and 
governs  in  the  ni^ht  with  as  great  an  authority  as  his  colleague, 
but  far  more  imperiously." 

V.  1115.  Anda$afoXf  &c.]  This  simile  will  bear  as  strict  a 
scrutiny  as  that  of  the  owl  and  mouse,  for  it  is  equally  just  and 
natural  **  Necromancers  (says  a  former  commentator)  are  as 
cunning  and  pernicious  as  foxes ;  and  if  this  fox  has  been  hotly 
pursued  by  his  enemies,  so  has  Sidrophel  been  as  closely  attacked 
by  the  Knight ;  and,  to  save  themselves  from  impending  dangw, 
they  both  make  use  of  the  stratagem  of  feigning  themselves  dead. 
The  story  from  which  Butler  probably  borrowed  his  simile,  is  to  be 
found  in  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  Treatise  of  Bodies,  and  is  as  follows: 
*'  A  fox  (says  he)  being  sorely  hunted,  hanged  himself  up  by  the 
teeth  among  dead  vermin  in  a  warren,  until  the  dogs  were  passed 
by  him,  and  had  lost  him.^'  He  relates  another  story  of  a  fox,  that 
Sn  the  like  distress,  would  take  Into  his  mouth  a  broom-bush  grow- 
ing upon  a  steep  cliff  on  the  side  near  to  his  den  (which  had  no 
other  way  to  it  easy  of  access),  and  by  help  of  that  would  securely 
cast  himself  into  his  hole,  whilst  the  dogs  that  followed  him  hasdly, 
and  were  ignorant  of  the  danger,  would  break  their  necks  down 
the  rocks. 

V.  1120.  Eicap'd,  by  counterfeiting  death,']  Falstaff  counter- 
feited  death  upon  the  same  principle,  to  prevent  it  in  reality,  when 
he  fought  young  Douglas.  The  Prince  of  Wales  seeing  him  Ue 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  speaks  as  follows : 

"  Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  toHlay, 
Though  many  a  dearer  in  this  bloody  fray ; 
EmbowelPd  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by. 
FaUtaff,  (rising.)   **  Embowell'd— If  thou  embowel  me  to-day, 
I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder  me  and  eat  me  to-morrow-    'Sblood, 
it  was  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  termagant  Scot  had  paid  me 
Bcot  and  lot  too.    Counterfeit !  Hie,  I  am  no  counterfeit ;  to  die 
is  to  counterfeit ;  for  he  is  but  the  coimterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath 
not  the  life  of  a  man:  but  to  counterfeit  dying,  when  a  man  thereby 
liveth,  is  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life 
indeed.    The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion,  in  the  which  better 
part  I  have  saved  my  life." 
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V.  1 121-2.  Not  out  of  cunnings  hut  a  train 

Of  atonu,  &c.]  A  ridicule  on  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
who  relates  this  story,  but,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  hypothesis, 
pretends  there  was  no  thought  or  cunning  in  it«  but,  as  our  author 
saith,  a  train  of  atoms. 

V.  1129-30. quotk  he,  Where  am  If 

Aihe  or  dead .]    This  imitation  of  uhat 

may  be  supposed  to  be  the  feelings  of  one  recovering  bat  of  a 
trance,  is  in  th^e  highest  degree  burlesque  and  characteristic.  Mariai 
in  the  Night  Walker,  or  Little  Thief,  waking  from  a  swoon  in  a 
ehurch-yard,  cries  out,  *'  Mercy  defend  me !  Ha  1  I  remember  I 
was  betrayed,  and  swooned ;  my  heart  aches ;  I  am  wondrous^ 
hungry,  too  ;  dead  bodies  eat  not,  sure :  I  was  meant  for  burial ; 
I  am  frozen ;  death,  like  a  cake  of  ice,  dwells  round  about  me  $ 
darkness  spreads  over  the  world  too  1" 

V.  1145-6.  Shut  both  hit  eyet,  and  ttopt  his  breath. 

And  to  the  Itfe  out^acted  demth,']  In  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange's  Fables,  there  is  a  humorous  account  of  a  person  who 
counterfeited  death,  in  order  to  bring  a  hypochondriacal  person  ta 
his  senses,  who  imagined  himself  dead,  laid  in  a  coffin,  and 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink,  until  he  was  decoyed  into  it  by  this 
stratagem. 

V.  1148.  — — i  as  dead  as  herring,']  Bailey,  in  his  Dicdonary, 
observes,  that  this  saying  is  taken  from  the  suddenness  of  this 
fish's  dying  after  it  is  out  of  the  water. 

V.  1155.  Despis'd  our  synod  men,  &c.]  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
exquisite  satire  here,  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  obscured.  When 
the  Independent  party  seemed  likely  to  prevail,  the  Presbyterians, 
who  hated  th«ir  rival  faction  even  more  than  the  King  himself^ 
would  willingly  have  patched  up  ui  accommodation  with  Charles, 
then  a  prisoner  at  Newport,  and  hove  sacrificed  the  cause  for 
which  so  much  blood  had  been  shed,  to  their  resentments.  Mrs. 
Htttclunson,  in  her  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  speaking  of 
this^  period,  says,  "  When  he  (the  Colonel)  was  well  again  to  attend 
tiie  House,  he  found  the  Presbyterian  party  so  prevalent  there, 
that  the  victories  obtamed  by  the  army  displeased  them,  and  so 
hot  thejr  grew  m  the  aeal  of  their  ftction^  that  they  £rom  thence* 
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forth  resolved  and  endeavoured  to  close  with  the  common  enemy, 
that  they  might  thereby  compass  the  destruction  of  their  Inde- 
pendent brethren.  To  this  end»  and  to  strengthen  their  faction^ 
they  got  in  again  the  late  suspended  members ;  whereof  it  was 
said,  and  by  the  consequence  appeared  true,  that  Mr.  HoUis,  dur- 
ing his  secession,  had  been  in  France,  and  there  meeting  with  the 
Queen,  had  pieced  up  an  ungodly  accommodation  with  her;  al- 
though he  were  the  man  that,  when  at  the  beginning  some  of  the 
-soberer  men,  who  foresaw  the  sad  issue  of  war  and  victory  on 
either  side,  were  labouring  an  accommodation^  openly  in  the  House 
said,  '  he  abhorred  that  word  Accommodation.'  After  these  were 
gotten  in  again,  and  encouraged  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers  and 
the  people  in  the  city,  they  procured  a  revocation  of  the  votes  for- 
merly made,  with  such  convincing  reasons  publicly  declared  for 
the  same,  why  they  had  resolved  of  no  more  addresses  to  the  King. 
And  now  nothing  was  agitated  with  more  violence  than  a  new 
personal  treaty  with  honour  and  freedom ;  and  even  his  coming  to 
the  city,  before  any  security  given,  was  laboured  for,  but  that  pre- 
vailed not.  Such  were  the  heats  of  the  two  parties,  that  Mr.  Hollis 
challenged  Ireton,  even  in  the  House;  out  of  which  they  both 
went  to  have  fought,  but  that  one  who  sat  near  them  overheard 
the  wicked  whisper,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  it. 

**  Amidst  these  things,  at  last  a  treaty  was  sent  to  the  King  by 
commissioners,  who  went  from  both  Houses  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  although  there  were  some  honorable  persons  in  this  com- 
mission, yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  they  were  carried  away 
by  the  other,  and  concluded,  upon  most  dangerous  terms,  an  agree- 
ment with  the  King.  He  would  not  give  up  bishops,  but  only 
lease  out  their  revenues;  and,  upon  the  whole,  such  were  the 
terms  upon  which  the  King  was  to  be  restored,  that  the  whole 
cause  was  evidently  given  up  to  him.  Only  one  thing  he  assented 
to,  to  acknowledge  himself  guilty  of  the  blood  spilt  in  the  late  war, 
with  this  proviso,  that  if  the  agreement  were  not  ratified  by  the 
House,  then  this  concession  should  be  of  no  force  against  him. 
The  commissioners  that  treated  with  him  had  been  ajoled  and 
biassed  with  the  promises  of  great  honors  and  offices,  and  eveiy 
one  of  them,  and  so  they  brought  back  their  treaty  to  be  con- 
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firmed  by  the  Houses ;  where  there  was  a  very  high  dispute  about 
them»  and  they  sat  up  most  part  of  the  nighty  when  at  length  it 
was  voted  to  accept  his  concessions,  the  dissenting  party  being 
fewer  than  the  other  that  were  carried  on  in  the  faction.  Colonel 
Hutchinson  was  that  night  among  them,  and  being  convinced  in 
his  conscience  that  both  the  cause,  and  all  those  who,  with  an  up- 
right honest  heart  asserted  and  maintuned  it,  were  betrayed  and 
sold  for  nothing,  he  addressed  himself  to  those  commbsioners  he 
had  most  honourable  thoughts  of,  and  urged  his  reasons  and  ap- 
prehensions to  them,  and  told  them  that  the  King,  after  having 
been  exasperated,  vanquished,  and  captived,  would  be  restored  to 
that  power  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
who,  for  all  their  blood,  treasure,  and  misery,  would  reap  no  fruit, 
but  a  confirmation  of  bondage,  and  that  it  had  been  a  thousand 
times  better  never  to  have  struck  one  stroke  in  the  quarrel,  than, 
after  victory,  to  yield  up  a  righteous  cause :  whereby  they  should 
not  only  betray  the  interest  of  their  country,  and  the  trust  reposed 
in  them,  and  those  zealous  friends  who  had  engaged  to  the  death 
for  them,  but  be  false  to  the  covenant  of  their  God,  which  was  to 
extirpate  prelacy,  not  to  lease  it». 

**  They  acknowledged  to  him  that  the  conditions  were  not  so 
secure  as  they  ought  to  be ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  growing  power 
and  insolence  of  the  army,  it  was  best  to  accept  them.  They  further 
«aid,  that  they  enjoying  those  trusts  and  p}aces  which  they  had 
secured  for  themselves  and  other  honest  men,  should  be  able  to 
curb  the  King's  exorbitances;  and  such  other  thmgs  they  said, 
wherewith  the  colonel  being  dissatisfied,  opposed  their  proceedings 
as  much  ^is  he  could.  When  the  vote  was  past,  he,  tellmg  some 
men  of  understanding  that  he  was  not  satisfied  in  conscience  to 
be  included  with  the  major  part  in  this  vote,  which  was  contrary 
to  their  former  engagements  to  God,  but  thought  it  fit  to  testify 
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*  The  Rev.  Julius  Hutchmson,  the  worthy  descendant  of  Co- 
lonel Hutchinson,  and  editor  of  his  Memoirs,  in  a  note  on  tlus 
passage,  says,  <*  There  is,  among  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  a  letter 
Irom  the  Queen  to  the  King,  assuring  him  that  those  with  whom 
be  had  to  deid  were  too  penetrating  to  be  duped  by  this  artifice  ^ 
if  they  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  the  Queen  was  not." 
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tbelr  pubKc  dissent,  he  and  four  more  entered  Into  the  house-book 
9,  prolestation  agninst  that  night's  votes  and  proceeding.  Whether 
it  yet  remains  there,  or  whether  some  other  of  them  got  it  out,  he 
knew  not,. but  he  much  wondered,  after  the  change  and  scrutiny 
into  all  these  tUngs,  that  he  never  heard  the  least  mention  of  it. 

<<  By  this  violent  firoceeding  of  the  Presbyterians  they  finished 
the  destruction  of  him  in  whose  restitution  they  were  now  so  fiercely 
engaged ;  for  this  gave  heart  to  the  vanquished  cavaliers,  and  sudi 
oourage  to  the  captive  King,  that  it  hardened  him  and  them  to 
their  ruin.  On  the  other  side,  it  so  frightened  all  the  honest  people, 
that  it  made  them  as  violent  in  their  zeal  to  pull  doivn,  as  the  others 
were  in  their  madness  to  restore,  this  kingly  idol ;  and  the  army^ 
•who  were  principally  levelled  and  marked  out  for  the  sacrifice  and 
]>eace-oj8hring  of  this  ungodly  reeondliation,  had  some  colour  to 
pursue  their  late  arrogant  usurpations  upon  that  authority  which 
it  was  rather  their  duty  to  have  obeyed  than  interrupted ;  but 
the  debates  of  that  night,  which  produced  such  destructive 
vales  to  them,  and  all  their  friends,  being  reported  to  them,  they 
the  next  morning  came  and  seixed  about  sixty  of  the  members 
as  they  were  going  to  the  House,  and  carried  them  to  a  house 
hard  by,  where  they  were  for  the  present  kept  prisoners.  Most 
of  the  Presbyterian  faction,  dissatisfied  at  this  insolence,  would  no 
more  come  to  theff  seats  in  the  House ;  but  the  gentlemen  who 
were  of  the  other  faction,  or  of  none  at  all,  but  looked  upon  them* 
selves  as  called  out  to  manage  a  public  trust  for  thehr  country,  for* 
sook  not  their  seats  while  they  were  permitted  to  sit  in  tlie  House. 
Colonel  Hutchinson  was  one  of  those  who  infinitely  disliked  die 
action  of  the  army,  and  had  once  before  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting such  another  rash  attempt,  which  some  of  the  discerning 
and  honest  members  haring  a  jealousy  of,  sent  him  down  to  dis- 
eoter.  When  he  came,  going  first  to  commissary  Ireton's  quarters, 
he  found  him  and  some  of  the  sobem^  officers  of  the  army  in  great 
discontent,  for  that  the  lieutenant-general  had  given  orders  for  a 
sudden  advance  of  the  army  to  London,  upon  the  intelligence  they 
had  had  of, the  violent  proceedings  of  the  other  party ;  whereupon 
Oomwell  was  then  in  the  mind  to  have  come  and  broken  them 
up »  but  Colonel  Hutchinson,  with  others,  at  that  time  persuaded 
him^  that  f^otwithstanding  the  prevalency  of  the  Piresbyterian  fae- 
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tion,  yet  there  were  mwy  who  had  HiMright  and  honest  hei^a  to 
the  public  ioterest,  who  had  not  deserved  to  be  so  used  by  them, 
and  who  could  not  join  with  them  in  any  such  irregulv  waye^  9X* 
though  in  all  just  and  equitable  things  they  would  be  their  prote^ 
tors.  Whereupon  at  that  time  he  was  stayed* ;  but  having  now 
drawn  the  army  nearer  London,  they  put  this  insolent  force  upon 
the  House.  Those  who  were  suffered  to  remain  not  at  all  a{^ov« 
iqg  thereof,  sent  out  their  mace  to  demand  their  members^  but 
the  soldiers  would  not  obey.  Yet  the  Parliament  thought  it  better 
to  sit  still,  and  go  on  in  their  duty,  than  give  up  all,  in  so  dis* 
tempered  a  time,  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  especially  there 
having  been  so  specious  a  pretext  of  the  necessity  of  securifig  .the 
whole  interest  and  party  from  the  treachery  of  those  men  who  con* 
tended  so  earnestly  to  give  up  the  victors  into  the  hands  of  their 
yanqmahed  enemies^  Many  petitioiis  had  been  brought  to  tlMi 
Parliament  from  thousands  of  the  well-afiected  of  the  cjty  of  I^oih 
don  and  Westminster,  and  borough  of  Soutbwark,  and  fron^a^yervil 
counties  in  England,  and  from  the  sever^  rf^ments  of  the  Sfmy^ 
whereof  Colonel  Ingolsby's  was  one  of  the  first,  all  Vkvpxig  them  to 
perform  their  covenant,  and  bring  delinqueiMSy  without  partnUty» 
to  justice  and  condign  punishment,  and  to  make  inquiry  for  the  guilt 
of  the  blood  that  had  been  shed  in  the  land  in  both  wars,  and  to 
execute  jiutice ;  lest  the  not  improving  the  menses  of  God  should 
bring  judgments  in  thdr  room« 
**  Then  also  a  declaration  to  the  same  purpose  was  pveaeuted  to 

•  The  £diior  observes  here,  "  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  does  Ireton 
that  justice  which  Whitelock  refuses  him,  who  seems  tp  consider 
lum  in  the  light  of  an  irutigator;  but  this  is  clearly  decided  by 
Ludlow,  who  declares  that  he  himself,  being  sensible  that  the  Pros* 
byteiian  party  were  determined  to  sacrifice  the  common  cause  lo 
the  pleasure  of  triumphing  over  the  Independents  and  the  army,  by 
agreeing  with  the  King,  or  by  any  means,  went  down  to  apprize 
Fairfax  and  Ireton,  then  at  the  siege  of  Colchester,  of  this  design, 
end  to  court  the  interposition  of  the  army.  Fairfax  readily  agreed, 
but  Ireton  demiured  interfering  till  the  King  and  Presbyterians 
should  have  actually  agreed,  and  the  body  of  the  nation  been  con- 
vinced of  the  iniquity  of  their  coalition.'' 
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the  Home  irom  the  lord-general  Fairfax  and  his  couneil  of  officers, 
and  strange  it  is  how  men  who  could  afterwards  pretend  such  reluc- 
tancy  and  abhorrence  of  those  things  that  were  done,  should  forget 
they  were  the  effective  answer  of  their  petitions. 

'<  After  the  purgation  of  the  House,  upon  a  new  debate  of  the 
treaty  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  was  concluded  dangerous  to  the 
realm,  and  destructive  to  the  better  interest,  and  the  trial  of  the 
King  was  determined/'     Mem,  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  p.  296,  et  $eq» 

V.  1161.  RaiVdat  their  covenant.']  Walker,  in  his  History  of 
Independency,  says,  "  The  Independents  called  the  covenant  an 
almanack  out  of  date." 

V.  1 187-8.  — —  he  spurred  his  palfri/, 

To  get  from  th*  enemy,  and  Ralph,  free."]  An  anony- 
mous commentator  on  our  poet  says,  ''  The  Knight's  conduct  on 
this  occasion  may  be  called  in  question;  for  the  reason  upon  which 
he  founds  it  does  not  seem  to  be  justifiable  or  conformable  to  the 
practice  and  benevolence  of  knights-errant.  Does  ever  Don 
Quixote  determine  to  leave  Sancho  in  the  lurch,  or  exposed  to 
danger,  though  as  often  thwarted  by  him  as  Don  Hudibras  by 
Ralpho }  Had  the  Knight  made  Sidrophel's  imagined  death  the 
sole  motive  of  his  escape,  he  had  been  very  much  in  the  right  to  be 
expeditious :  but  as  he  makes  that  his  least  concern,  and  seems  to 
be  anxious  to  involve  his  trusty  squire  in  ruin,  out  of  a  mean  spirit 
of  revenge,  this  action  cannot  but  appear  detestable  in  the  eye  of 
every  reader :  nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Knight,  but  that 
he  fancied  he  might  justly  retort  upon  Ralpho  (in  practice)  that 
doctrine  which  he  had  so  elaborately  inculcated  in  theory.  That  an 
innocent  person  might  injustice  be  brought  to  sujferfor  the  guilty. 

^'  By  what  has  been  said,  let  it  not  be  inferred,  that  the  poetfs 
judgment  is  impeached.  No ;  he  has  hereby  maintained  an  exact 
uidformity  in  the  character  of  his  hero,  and  made  him  speak  and 
act  correspondent  to  his  principles." 
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EC'CE  ITERUM  CrISPINUS. 


Weix,  Sidrophe],  though  *tis  in  vain 

To  tamper  with  your  crazy  brain, 

Without  trepanning  of  your  scuH 

(As  often  as  the  moon's  at  full, 

'Tis  not  amiss,  ere  y*  are  giv*n  o*er. 

To  try  one  desperate  med'eine  more ; 

For  where  your  case- can  be  no  worse 

The  desp'rat'st  is  the  wisest  course. 

Is  *t  possible  that  you,  whose  ears 

Are  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar's,  10 

And  might  (with  equal  reason)  either 

For  merit  or  extent  of  leather. 

With  William  Pryn's,  before  they  were  ; 

Retrenched  and  crucify'd,  compare, 

VOL.   II.  1 
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Should  yet  be  deaf  against  a  noise  15 

So  roaring  as  the  public  voice  ? 

That  speaks  your  virtues  free  and  loud,    v 

And  openly  in  every  crowd, 

As  loud  as  one  that  sings  his  part 

T*  a  wheelbarrow  or  turnip-cart,  20 

Or  your  new  nick'd-naju'd  old  invention 

To  cry  green  hastings  with  an  engine 

(As  if  the  vehemence  had  stunned 

And  torn  your  drum-heads  with  the  sound) ; 

And  'cause  your  folly's  now  no  news,  2& 

But  overgrown  and  out  of  use. 

Persuade  yourself  there's  np  suck  Jdiatt^r, 

But  that  'tis  vanished  oat  of  Nature ; 

When  Folly,  as  it  grows  in  years, 

The  more  extravagant  appears ;  30 

For  who  but  you  could  be  possest 

With  so  much  ignorance,  and  beast. 

That  neither  all  men's  scorn  and  hate« 

Nor  being  laugh'd  and  pointed  at. 

Nor  bray'd  so  often*  in  a  mmrtar,  ;      .       86 

Can  teach  you  wholesome  sense  and  nurtajic^    r 

But  (like  a  reprobate)  wha£  cmirse        ;  '       .     • 

Soever  us'd,  grow  worse  and  worse*?  . , 
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Can  no  transful^km  6C  therblood^  , 

That  makes  fools  caltle^  do  you  good  ?      •  ;  i   40 

Nor  putting  pigs  t?  a  Mtch  to  aurse^  :  : 

To  turn*  them  into  mongrer  curs,   • 

Put  you  into  a  way^lat^lesist' 

To  make  yourself  a  better  beast  ?  . 

Can  all  your  critical  intrigues  j  »    -  •  itffl 

Of  trying  sound  from  rotten ^^ggs:;         »         '  •'' 

Your  several  new-found  remiedies  • «       ' 

Of  curing  woundsand'seabS' in  trees  ;  • 

Your  arts  of  flu&iiig  them  ibt  ^lapfty    i-  *  ' 

And  purging  their  infected  saps  |  •    -^  50 

Recovering  shankers^  chryBtallines^       • 

And  nodes  and  blotches  in  their  rinds  >  ' 

Have  no  efieot  to  operate 

Upon  that  duller  blook>!  your  fidtte  ? 

But  still  it  must  be  l6wdly  bent'    .  66 

To  tempt  your  own  due  puhishiment } 

Ahd»  like  your  whim&y^d  chariots;  draw 

The  boys  to  course  you  without  law  ; 

As  if  the  sirt  you  havje  solong    t;.i        t 

Professed,  of  making  dd  dogu  yonngf    i    .  -  .  60 

In  you  had  virtue  to  fenew?;?^  »•> »  l.if; 

Not  only  youth  but  ^hildhdod  ido. /;)  // 


• ,  '•  t 
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Can  you,  that  underBtaad  all  bookfly 

By  judging  <mly  with  your  looks^ 

Resolve  all  problemi  with  your  fitoe,  d6 

As  others  do  with  B's  and  A's ; 

Unriddle  all  that  mankind  knows 

With  solid  bending  of  your  brows  j 

All  arts  and  sciences  advance 

With  screwing  of  your  countenanoe^  70 

And  with  a  penetrating  eye 

Into  the  abstrusest  learning  pry ; 

Know  more  of  any  trade  b*  a  hint 

Than  those  that  have  been  bred  up  in  % 

And  yet  have  no  art,  true^  or  false,  7A 

To  help  your  own  bad  naturals  ? 

But  still  the  more  you  strive  t'  appear. 

Are  found  to  be  the  wretcheder : 

For  fools  are  known  by  looking  wise^ 

^s  men  find  woodcocks  by  their  eyes.  *   80 

I, 

Hence  'tis  that  'cause  y '  have  gained  o'  th'  cdlege 

A  quarter  share  (at  most)  of  knowledge^ 

And  brought  in  none,  but  spent  repute, 

Y'  assume  a  pow'r  as  absolute 

To  judge,  and  censure,  and  control,  ^ 

As  if  you  werc^  the  sole  j^ir  Poll, 
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And  saucily  pretend  to  know 

More  than  your  dividend  comes  to. 

You'll  find  the  thing  will  not  be  done 

With  ignorance  and  face  alone ;  90 

No,  though  y^  have  purchased  to  your  name 

In  history  so  great  a  fame ; 

That  now  your  talent's  so  well  known 

For  having  all  Nbelief  cmtgrown, 

That  ev'ry  strange  prodigious  tale  95 

Is  measured  by  your  German  scale— 

By  which  the  virtuosi  try 

The  magnitude  of  ev'ry  lie, 

Cast  up  to  what  it  does  amount. 

And  place  the  bigg'st  to  your  account :  100 

That  all  those  stories  that  are  laid 

Too  truly  to  you,  and  those  made, 

Are  now  still  charged  upon  your  score. 

And  lesser  authors  nam'd  no  more. 

Alas !  that  faculty  betrays  105 

Those  soonest  it  designs  to  raise ; 

And  all  your  vain  renown  will  spoil. 

As  guns  o'ercharg'd  the  more  recoil ; 

Though  he  that  has  but  impudence 

To  all  things  has  a  fair  pretence ;  no 
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And  put  among  his  wants  but  riiame. 

To  all  the  world*  may  lay  his*  cluim  : 

Though  you  fa^e  ti^'d  that  nothing's  botne 

With  greater  ease  than  public  9Con^ 

That  all  affronts  do  still  give  place  115 

To  your  impenetrable  face ;      ; 

That  makes  your^  way  through*  ail  afiairs^ 

As  pigs  though  hedges  creep  with  theirs; 

Yet  as  'tis  counterfeit ^  and  brass,  '      • 

You  must  not  think  'twill  always  pass ;  120 

For  all  impostors^  when  they're  knowiiy 

Are  past  their  labour  and  undone  ; 

And  all  the  best  that  can  befttl 

An  artificial  natural. 

Is  that  which  madmen  find  as  soon  126 

As  once  they're  broke  loose  from.the  mooti, 

Andy  proof  against  her  influence. 

Relapse  to  e'er  so  little  sense. 

To  turn  stark  fools,  and  subjects  fit 

For  sport  of  boys  and  rabble"«wit.  ISO 
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This  Epistle  was  published  ten  years  after  the  third  Canto  of 
this  second  Tiart,  to  which  it  is  now  annexed,  namely,  in  the  year 
1674 ;  and  it  is  said,  in  a  Key  to  a  burlesque  poem  of  Butler's' 
published  1706,  to  have  been  occasioned  by  Sir  Paul  Neal,  a  con- 
ceited virtuoso,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  constantly  af- 
firming that  Butler  was  not  the  author  of  Hudibras,  and  by  some  he 
has  been  taken,  though  without  sufficient  reason,  for  the  real  Sidro* 
phel  of  the  poem. 

V.  12. or  extent  of  leather.']  Dr.  Grey  says,  "His  ears 

did  not  extend  so  far  as  that  witty  knave's  who  bargained  with  a 
seller  of  lace  in  London,  for  so  much  fine  lace  as  would  reach  from 
one  of  his  ears  to  the  other.  When  they  had  agreed,  he  told  her 
that  he  believed  she  had  not  quite  enough  to  perform  the  covenant, 
for  one  of  his  ears  was  nailed  to  the  pillory  at  Bristol.  Or  the  ears 
of  Mr.  Oldham's  ugly  Parson,  of  which  he  observes,  that  Jhey  re- 
semble a  country  justice's  black-jack :  he's  as  well  hung  as  any 
hound  in  the  country:  his  single  self  might  have  shown  with  Smec» 
and  all  the  club  of  divines  :  you  may  pare  enough  from  the  sides 
of  his  head,  to  have  furnished  a  whole  regiment  of  round  heads :  he 
wears  more  there  than  all  the  pillories  in  England  have  ever  done, 
Mandeville  tells  us  of  a  people  some  where,  that  used  their  ears 
for  cushions ;  he  has  reduced  the  legend  to  a  probability.  A  ser- 
vant of  his  (that  could  not  conceal  the  Midas)  told  me  lately  in 
private,  that,  going  to  bed,  he  binds  them  to  his  crown,  and  they 
senre  him  for  quilted  night  caps." 
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V.55.  Nor  br^j^dio  often  in  a  mortar.']  "BrsyafoMinamoitcr.^ 
&c.  ii  one  of  Solomon's  proverbs.  Anaxarehus  was  brayed  to  death 
in  a  mortar.  He  was  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  one  of  the  fdlowerv 
of  Democritus,  and  the  fKend  of  Alexaader.  When  the  monarch 
had  been  wounded  in  a  battle,  the  philosopher  pointed  to  the  place, 
adding,  "  that  is  human  blood,  and  not  the  blood  of  a  Ood.'^  The 
freedom,  of  Anaxarchus  offended  Nicocreon,  tyrant  of  Cyprus^ 
and,  after  Alexander's  death,  he  in  revenge  seized  the  philosopher, 
and  pounded  him  in  a  stone  mortar,  with  iron-haminert.  He  bore 
this  with  much  resignation,  and  exclaimed,  **  Pound  the  body  of 
Anaxarchus,  for  thou  dost  not  pound  his  soul/'  Upon  thia  Nico- 
creon threatened  to  cut  his  tongue,  and  Anaxarchus  Int  it  off  with 
his  teeth,  and  spit  it  out  into  the  tyrant's  face.—"  Braying  in  a 
mortar,"  says  Dr.  Grey,  **  is  a  punishment,  I  believe,  no  where 
practised  but  in  Turkey,  and  there  but  in  one  instance :  when  the 
Mufti  (or  chief  priest)  is  convicted  of  treason,  he  is  put  in  a  oMHtar 
in  the  Seven  Towers,  and  there  pounded  to  death." 

V.  41-2.  Nor  putting  pigs  t'  a  bitch  to  nurse. 

To  turn  them  into  mongrel  curs."]  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  kind  is  made  mention  of  in  the  Itinerary  of  Qiraldus 
Cambrensia,  of  a  hunting  sow  that  had  sucked  a  bitch.  ''  A  re- 
markable thing,"  says  he,  "  happened  within  our  knowledge,  of  a 
sow  that  sucked  the  milk  of  a  bitch,  and  from  that  nutriment  came 
to  have  such  a  keen  scent,  that  she  would  follow  game  in  the 
wood  with  as  much  precision  and  eagerness  as  the  besfe-trained 
dogs." 

V.  59-60.  As  if  the  art  you  have  so  long 

Trqfess^d,  of  making  old  dogs  young,']  A  sneer  upon 
some  papers  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
where  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  one  animal  to  another  is  treated 
of.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  is  related  in  the  following  words, 
in  Lowthorp's  Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
vol.  iii.  p.  230.  "  May  20,  1668,  at  S.  Griffoni's,  at  Udine,  the 
blood  of  a  lamb  was  transfused  into  the  veins  of  a  spaniel  of  a 
middle  size,  thirteen  years  old,  who  had  been  altogether  deaf  for 
three  years,  so  that  what  noise  soever  was  made,  he  gave  not  any 
sign  of  hearing  it.  He  walked  very  little,  and  was  so  feeble, 
that  being  unable  to  lift  up  his  feet,  all  he  did  was  to  trail  his  body 
forward.    After  the  transfusion  practised  upon  him,  he  remuned 
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for  an  hour  upon  the  table^wh^^  h^vTifts  yet  untied;  but  after* 
wards  leaping  down^  he  went  to  find  his  roasters  that  were  in  other 
chambers.  Two  days  after  he  went  abroad,  and  ran  up  and  down 
the  streets  with  other  dogs,  without  trailing  his  feet  as  he  did  be- 
fore. His  stomach  also  returned  to  him,  and  he  began  to  eat 
more  and  more  greedily  than  before.  But  that  which  is  more 
surprising,  is,  that  from  that  time  he  ga?e  signs  that  he  began  to 
hear,  returning  sometimes  at  the  voice  of  his  masters.  The  13th 
of  June  he  was  almost  cured  of  his  deafness,  and  he  appeared 
without  comparison  more  jocund  than  he  was  before  the  operation. 
At  length,  the  20th  of  the  said  month,  he  had  wholly  recovered  Ins 
hearing :  yet  thus,  that  when  he  was  called  he  turned  back,  as  if 
he  that  had  called  him  had  been  very  far  off.  But  that  happened 
not  always;  in  the  meantime  he  heard  always  when  he  waft 
called.''— In  the  same  work,  p.  231,  is  the  following  account  of  an 
experiment  of  the  same  kind  practised  upon  a  human  subject  :>^ 
"  The  experiment  of  transfusing  blood  into  a  human  vein  was  per- 
formed upon  Mr.  Arthur  Goga,  Nov.  23,  1667,  after  this  manner. 
Having  prepared  the  carotid  artery  in  a  young  sheep,  we  made  an 
incision  in  the  vein ;  and  having  opened  the  vein  in  the  man's  arm 
with  as  much  ease  as  in  the  common  way  of  vena  section,  we  let 
thence  ruit  out  six  or  seven  ounces  of  blood.  Then  we  planted  our 
silver  pipes  into  the  said  incision,  and  inserted  quills  between  the 
two  pipes  already  advanced  in  the  two  subjects,  to  convey  the  ar-^- 
terial  blood  from  the  sheep  into  the  vein  of  the  man.  The  blood 
r^n  freely  into  the  man's  vein  for  the  space  of  two  minutes  at  least ; 
so  that  we  could  feel  a  puhe  in  the  said  vein  just  beyond  the  end  of 
the  silver  pipe.  The  patient  said  he  did  not  feel  the  hlood  hot,  (as 
was  reported  of  the  subject  in  the  French  experiment,)  which  may 
very  well  be  imputed  to  the  length  of  the  pipes  through  which  the 
blood  passed,  losing  thereby  so  much  of  the  heat  as  to  come  in  a 
temper  very  agreeable  to  venal  blood.  That  the  blood  did  run  all 
the  time  of  those  two  minutes,  we  conclude  from  thence.  Fir$ty 
Because  we  felt  a  pulse  during  that  time.  Secondly,  Because  when 
upon  the  man's  saying  he  thought  he  had  enough,  we  drew  the 
pipe  out  of  the  vein,  the  sheep's  blood  ran  though  it  with  a  full 
stream ;  which  it  had  not  done,  if  there  had  been  any  stopt  before, 
in  the  space  of  those  two  minutes;  the  Mood  bemg  apt  to  coagu- 
late  m  the  pipes  upon  the  least  stop,  especially  the  pipes  being  as 
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long  as  three  quills.  Fra^the  quantity  of  blood  wliieh  ran  throogk 
the  pipe  into  a  porringer,  we  judge  that  about  nine  or  ten  ounces 
was  received  into  the  man's  veins.  The  man  after  the  operadon, 
as  well  as  in  it,  found  himself  very  well.''  Another  author  (Con- 
siderations concerning  Transfusion  of  Blood,  ibid.  p.  227)  says, 
"  It  seems  not  irrational  to  guess  aforehand,  that  the  exchange  oi 
blood  will  not  alter  the  nature  or  disposition  of  the  animals  upon 
which  it  shall  be  practised ;  though  it  may  be  thought  worth  while, 
for  satisfaction  and  certainty,  to  determine  that  point  by  experi- 
ment. The  case  of  exchanging  the  blood  of  animals  seems  not 
like  that  of  graffing,  where  the  cion  turns  the  sap  of  the  stock 
graffed  upon  into  its  own  nature,  the  fibres  of  the  cions  so  straining 
the  juice  which  passes  from  the  stem  to  it,  as  thereby  to  change  it 
into  that  of  the  cions,  whereas  in  this  transfusion  there  seems  to  be 
no  such  percolation  of  the  blood  of  animals,  whereby  that  of  the 
one  should  be  changed  into  the  nature  of  the  other.  The  most  pro- 
bable use  of  this  experiment  may  be  conjectured  to  be,  that  one 
animal  may  live  with  the  blood  of  another;  and,  consequently, 
that  those  animals  that  want  blood,  or  have  corrupt  blood,  may  be 
supplied  from  othen  with  a  sufficient  quantity,  and  of  such  as  is 
good :  provided  the  transfusion  be  often  repeated,  by  reason  of 
the  quick  expense  that  is  made  of  the  blood." 

When  Mirabeau,  the  celebrated  French  patriot  and  orator,  lay 
at  the  point  of  death,  a  youth  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of 
the  National  Convention,  and  offered  to  permit  his  blood  to  be 
transfused  into  the  veins  of  the  dying  patriot ;  but  Mirabeau  and 
the  Convention  had  no  faith  in  the  experiment,  and  therefore  the 
offer  was  not  accepted. 

V.  86.  As  if  you  were  the  sole  Sir  Poll,]  Sir  Politic  Would-be, 
a  character  in  Ben  Jonson's  Volpone,  or  the  Fox,  a  ridiculous 
pretender  to  politics. 

Mosca,  "  »■'    ■         Sir,  this  Knight 

Hath  not  his  name  for  nothing,  he  is  politic. 
And  knows,  howe'er  his  wife  affects  strange  airs. 
She  hath  not  yet  the  face  to  be  dishonest." 

V.  91-2.  No,  tko'  y  have  purchased  to  your  name. 

In  history,  so  great  a  fame.']  *'  These  two  lines,  (says 
Dr.  Grey,  I  think  plainly  discover  that  Lilly  (and  not  Sir  Paul 
Neal)  was  here  lashed  under  the  name  of  Sidrophel :  for  Lilly's 
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fame  abroad  was  indisputable.  Mr^  Strickland,  who  was  many 
years  agent  for  the  Parliament  in  Holland,  tbus  publishes  it :  '  I 
came  purposely  into  the  committee  this  day  to  see  the  man  who 
is  so  famous  in  those  parts  where  I  have  so  long  continued ;  I 
assure  you  his  name  is  famous  all  over  Europe :  I  came  to  do  him 
justice.'  Lilly's  Life,  p.  71-  Lilly  is  also  careful  to  tell  us,  that 
the  king  of  Sweden  sent  him  a  gold  chain  and  medal  worth  about 
50/.  for  making  honorable  mention  of  his  Majesty  in  one  of  his  al- 
manacks ;  which,  he  says,  was  translated  into  the  language  spoke  at 
Hamburgh,  and  printed,  and  cried  about  the  streets  as  in  London.'^ 

V.  96. German  scale.']    That  is,  on  a  large  scale.    A 

German  mile  is  equal  to  about  four  English  miles. 

V.  124.  An  artificial  7iatural.']  Some  men,  otherwise  of  good 
natural  dispositions,  were  made  fools  or  madmen  by  the  enthusiasiii 
and  fanaticism  of  the  times:  others  feigned  themselves  £ariooa 
zealots,  to  avoid  falling  under  the  suspicions  of  malignancy. 


' 


PART  III.— CANTO  I. 


The  Knigbt  and  Squire  resolve  at  once. 

The  one  the  other  to  renounce ; 

They  both  approach  the  Lady's  bower. 

The  Sqture  t'  inform,  the  Knight  to  wooe  her. 

She  treats^them  with  a  masquerade. 

By  Furies  and  Hobgoblins  made ; 

From  which  the  Squire  conveys  the  Knight, 

Aud  steals  him  from  himself  by  night.    ' 


'Tis  true  no  lover  has  that  pow'r 
T^  enforce  a  desperate  amour. 
As  he  that  has  two  strings  t'  his  bow. 
And  burns  for  love  and  money  too ; 
For  then  he's  brave  and  resolute. 
Disdains  to  render  in  his  suit ; 

• 

'Has  all  his  flames  and  raptures  double, 
And  hangs  or  drovims  with  half  the  trouble ; 
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While  those  who  sillily  pursue 

The  simple  downright  way  and  true,  10 

Make  as  unlucky  applications. 

And  steer  against  tlie  stream,  their  passions. 

Some  forge  their  mistresses  of  stars. 

And  when  the  ladies  prore  averse, 

And  more  untoward  to  be  won  15 

Than  by  Caligula  the  nkoon,' 

Cry  out  upon  the  stars  for  doing 

111  offices,  to  cross  their  wooing. 

When  oirfy  by  themselves  they're  hind'red. 

For  trusting  those  they  made  her  kindred,       20 

And  still  the'harsher  ai^  bide-bounder 

The  damsels  ptove,  become  the  fonder ; 

For  what  mad  lover  ever  dy*d 

To  gain  a  soft  and  gentle  bride  ? 

Or  for  a  lady  tender-hearted,  i5 

In  purling  streams  or  hemp  departed  ? 

Leaped  headlong  int'  Elysium, 

Through  th'  windows  of  a  dazzling  room  ? 

But  for  some  cross  ill-natur'd  dame,    , 

The  am'rous  fly  burnt  in  his  flame*  30 

This  to  the  jKnight  could  be  no  ijewa, 

With  all  pianlcind  so  much  in  use. 
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■  »         i  i 


Who  therefore  took  the  vriscoT;  qom^e^ ,  < 
To  iua)&0  the  most  of  hi»amoui»|:     - 
Resolved  to  try  all  sorts  of  ways,  .    '  :  *  36 

As  follows  in  (^e  time  and  place. 
No  sooner  was  the  bloody  fight 
Between  the  Wizard  and  the  Knight^ 
With  all  th'  appurtenances,  oyer. 
But  he  relaps'd  ag^in  t'  a  loTer^  40 

As  he  was  always. wont  to  do 
When  h' had  discomfited  a  fi)ey  ^ 
And  us'd  the  only  antique  phiLton»       i  ! 

Deriv'd  from  old  ^heroic  tilteri;. 
But  now  triumphant  and  viotor ioui!,  45 

He  held  th'  achievement  was  too  glorious 
For  such  a  conquerour  to  meddle  i!    ;  ./ 

With  petty  constable  or  beadJe,*  ;  i      * 

Or  fly  for  refuge  to  the  hostess     <> 
Of  th*  inns  of  Court  and  Ghaneery^  Justice ;    50 
Who  might,  perhaps,  reduce  his  cause 
To  th'  ordeal  trial  of  the  laws,    ;     :    >    »  1  « > 
Where  none  escape  bufc  such  as  brBnded<r  i 
With  red-hot  inons  have^past  baro^hi^ndNtel  j  < 
And,  if  they  cannot  read  one  ymfne      ' <  t  '  ::  ; >,56 
V  th'  Psalmsy  must  sing  tt,  and  that's.' wkMrie;!. 
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He  therefore  judging  it  below  him. 

To  tempt  a  shame  the  devil  might  owe  hitn, 

Resolv'd  to  leave  the  Squire  for  bail 

And  mainprise  for  him,  to  the  jail,  60 

To  answer,  with  his  vessel,  all 

Hiat  might  disastrously  befal ; 

And  thought  it  now  the  fittest  juncture  ^ 

To  give  the  Lady  a  rencounter, 

T'  acquaint  her  with  his  expedition,  65 

And  conquest  o'er  the  fierce  Magician ; 

Describe  the  manner  of  the  fray. 

And  show  the  spoils  he  brought  away ; 

His  bloody  scourging  aggravate. 

The  number  of  the  blows  and  weight ;  •    70 

All  which  might  probably  succeed. 

And  gain  belief  h'  had  done  the  deed. 

Which  he  resolv'd  t'  enforce,  and  i^re^ 

No  pawning  of  his  soul  to  swear ;  . 

But  rather  than  produce 'his  back  75 

To  set  his  conscience  on  the  rack ; 

And  in  pursuance  of  his  urging 

Of  articles  per£M*m'd  and  scourging, 

And  all  things  else  upon  his  part, 

Demand  delivery  of  her  heart,  S6 
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H«r  goods  and  chattels,  and  good  graces, 
And  person,  up  to  his  embraces. 
Thought  he,  the  ancient  errant-knights 
Won  all  their  ladies'  hearts  in  fights ; 
And  cut  i^hole  giants  into  fritters,  85 

To  put  them  Into  am'rous  twitters  ; 
Whose  stubborn  bowels  scorn 'd  to  yield, 
Until  their  gallants  were  half  kill'd  j 
But  when  their  bones  were  drubb'd  so  sore. 
They  durst  not  wooe  one  combat  more,  90 

The  ladies'  hearts  began  to  melt, 
Subdu'd  by  blows  their  lovers  felt. 
So  Spanish  heroes  with  their  lances, 
At  once  w:ound  bulls  and  ladies'  fancies  ; 
And  he  acquires  the  noblest  spouse.  95 

That  widows  greatest  herda  of  cows  j . 
Then  what  may  I  elxp^t  to  do, 
Wh'  have  quell'd  so  vast  a  buflFalo?   mI         j     ;   - 
Meanwhile  the  Squire  was  on  his  vi($y ,  I 

The  Knight's  late  orders  to  obey ;  100 

Who  sent  him  for  a  sitroug  detaehmaiht 
Of  beadles,  constables,  and. watchmen, 
T'  attack  the  cunoing^man^  fpr  plunder :      .. 
Committed  falsely .  qn;  hjss.  lumber  \      .  ^       . ,  w 

VOL.   II.  K 
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When  he  who  had  so  lately  sack'd  106 

The  enemy  had  done  the  fact ; 

Had  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 

Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jiggumbobs, 

Which  he  by  hook  or  crook  had  gatherM^ 

And  for  his  own  inventions  fathered  ;  110 

And  when  they  should  at  gaol  delivery. 

Unriddle  one  another's  thievery, 

Both  might  have  evidence  enough 

To  render  neither  halter-proof; 

He  thought  it  desperate  to  tarry,  116 

And  venture  to  be  accessary ; 

But  rather  wisely  slip  his  fetters, 

And  leave  them  for  the  Knight,  his  betters. 

He  caird  to  mind  th'  unjust  foul  play, 

He  would  have  offer 'd  him  that  day,  120 

To  make  him  curry  his  own  hide. 

Which  no  beast  ever  did  beside. 

Without  all  possible  evasion. 

But  of  the  riding  dispensation : 

And  therefore  much  about  the  hour  196 

The  Knight  (for  reasons  tdd  before) 

Resolved  to  leave  him  to  the  fury 

Of  Justice,  and  an  unpacked  jury. 
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The  squire  concurr'd  t'  abandon  him, 

And  serve  him  in  the  self*same  trim;  130 

T'  acquaint  the  Lady  what  h'  had  done, 

And  what  he  meant  to  carry  on  ; 

What  project  'twas  he  went  about, 

AVhen  Sidrophel  and  he  fell  out : 

His  firm  and  stedfast  resolution,  135 

To  swear  her  to  an  executipn ; 

To  pawn  his  inward  ears  to  marry  her, 

And  bribe  the  devil  himself  to  carry  her ; 

In  which  both  dealt,  as  if  they  meant 

Their  party-saints  to  represent,  140 

Who  never  fail'd  upon  their  sharing 

In  any  prosperous  arms-bearing. 

To  lay  themselves  out  to  supplant 

Each  other  cousin-german  saint. 

But  ere  the  Knight  could  do  his  part,         145 
The  Squire  had  got  so  much  the  start, 
H*  had  to  the  Lady  done  his  errand, 
.  And  told  her  all  his  tricks  aforehand. 
Just  as  he  finish'd  his  report, 
The  Knight  alighted  in  the  court,  150 

And  having  ty'd  his  beast  t'  a  pale. 
And  taking  time  for  both  to  stale. 
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He  put  his  band  and  beard  in  order. 

The  sprucer  to  accost  and  board  her  : 

And  now  began  t*  approach  the  door,  155 

When  she,  wh'  had  spyM  him  out  before. 

Convey 'd  th'  informer  out  of  sight, 

And  went  to  entertain  the  Knight ; 

With  whom  encount'ring,  after  longees 

Of  humble  and  submissive  congees,  160 

And  all  due  ceremonies  paid, 

He  stroak'd  his  beard,  and  thus  he  said : 

Madam,  I  do,  as  is  my  duty. 
Honour  the  shadow  of  your  shoe-tye  ; 
And  now  am  come  to  bring  your  ear  165 

A  present  you'll  be  glad  to  hear ; 
At  least  I  hope  so :  the  thing's  done. 
Or  may  I  never  see  the  sun  ; 
For  which  I  humbly  now  demand 
Performance  at  your  gentle  hand  ;  170 

And  that  you'd  please  to  do  your  part 
As  I  have  done  mine,  to  my  smart. 

With  that  he  shrugg'd  his  sturdy  baok, 
As  if  he  felt  his  shoulders  ake : 
But  she,  who  well  enough  knew  what  176 

(Before  he  spoke)  he  would  be  at, 
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Pretended  not  to  apprehend 

The  mystery  of  what  he  mean'd. 

And  therefore  wish'd  him  to  expound 

His  dark  expressions  less  profound.  180 

Madam,  quoth  he,  I  come  to  prove 
How  much  I've  suffer'd  for  your  love, 
Which  (like  your  votary)  to  win, 
I.  have  not  spared  my  tatter'd  skin : 
And,  for  those  meritorious  lashes,  185 

To  claim  your  favour  and  good  graces. 

Quoth  she,  I  do  remember  once 
I  freed  you  from  thVinchanted  sconce. 
And  that  you  promis'd  for  that  favour 
To  bind  your  back  to  th'  good  behaviour ;      190 
And,  for  my  sake  and  service,  vowM 
To  lay  upon  't  a  heavy  load, 
And  what  't  would  bear  t'  a  scruple  prove, 
As  other  knights  do  oft  make  love ; 
Which,  whether  you  have  done  or  no,  195 

Concerns  yourself,  not  me  to  know ; 
But  if  you  have,  I  shall  confess 
Y*  are  honester  than  I  could  guess. 
.  Quoth  he.  If  you  suspect  my  troth, 
I  cannot  prove  it  but  by  oath  ;  200 
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t 

And  if  you  make  a  question  on't, 
I'll  pawn  my  soul  that  I  have  done  't : 
And  he  that  makes  his  soul  his  surety, 
I  thinky  does  give  the  best  security. 

Quoth  she,  some  say  the  soul's  secure  205 

Against  distress  and  forfeiture ; 
Is  free  from  action,  and  exempt 
From  execution  and  contempt ; 
And  to  be  summoned  to  appear 
In  th'  other  world's  illegal  here,  210 

And  therefore  few  make  any  account 
Int'  what  incumbrances  they  run  't  j 
For  most  men  carry  things  so  even 
Between  this  world,  and  hell,  and  heaven, 
Without  the  least  offence  to  either,  215 

They  freely  deal  in  all  together. 
And  equally  abhor  to  quit 
This  world  for  both,  or  both  for  it; 
And  when  they  pawn  and  damn  their  souls, 
They  are  but  pris'ners  on  paroles.  220 

For  that,  quoth  he,  'tis  rational. 
They  may  b'  accomptable  in  all : 
For  when  there  is  that  intercourse 
Between  divine  and  human  powers, 
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That  all  that  we  determine  here  225 

Commands  obedience  every -where ; 

When  penalties  may  be  commuted 

For  fines,  or  ears,  and  executed. 

It  follows  nothing  binds  so  fast 

As  souls  in  pawn  and  mortgage  past ;  230 

For  oaths  are  th'  only  tests  and  seals 

Of  right  and  wrong,  and  true  and  false  j 

And  there's  no  other  way  to  try 

The  doubts  of  law  and  justice  by. 

Quoth  she.  What  is  it  you  would  swear  ?    235 
There's  no  believing  till  I  hear : 
For  till  they're  understood,  all  tales 
(like  nonsense)  are  not  true  nor  false. 

Quoth  he,  When  I  resolv'd  t'  obey 
What  you  commanded  th'  other  day,  240 

And  to  perform  my  exercise 
(As  schools  are  wont)  for  your  fair  eyes, 
T'  avoid  all  scruples  in  the  case, 
I  went  to  do't  upon  the  place ; 
But  as  the  castle  is  inchanted  245 

By  Sidrophel  the  witch,  and  haunted 
With  evil  spirits,  as  you  know. 
Who  took  my  Squire  and  me  for  two, 
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Before  I'd  hardly  time  to  lay 

My  weapons  by,  and  disarray,  2S0 

I  beard  a  formidable  noise. 

Load  as  the  Stentrophonic  yoice. 

That  roared  far  off,  Dispatch,  and  strip, 

Fm  ready  with  th'  infernal  whip. 

That  shall  divest  thy  ribs  of  skin,  265 

To  expiate  thy  lingering  sin ;  * 

Th'  hast  broke  perfidiously  thy  oath. 

And  not  performed  thy  plighted  troth. 

But  spar'd  thy  renegado  back. 

Where  th'  hadst  so  great  a  prize  at  stake,       260 

Which  now  the  Fates  have  order'd  me. 

For  penance  and  revenge  to  flea. 

Unless  thou  presently  make  haste  ; 

Time  is,  time  was :  and  there  it  ceast. 

With  which,  though  startled,  I  confess,  265 

Yet  th'  horror  of  th'  thing  was  less 

Than  th'  other  dismal  apprehension 

Of  interruption  or  prevention  ; 

And  therefore  snatching  up  the  rod, 

1  laid  upon  my  back  a  load,  s  270 

Resolv'd  to  spare  no  flesh  and  blood. 

To  make  my  word  and  honour  good : 
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Till  tir'd,  and  taking  truce  at  lengthy 

For  new  recruits  of  breath  and  strength, 

I  felt  the  blows  still  ply'd  as  fast  275 

As  if  th'  had  been  by  lovers  plac'd 

In  raptures  of  Platonic  lashing, 

And  chaste  contemplative  bardashing ; 

When  facing  hastily  about, 

T  stand  upon  my  guard  and  scout,  280 

I  found  th'  infernal  cunning-man, 

And  th'  under-witch,  his  Caliban, 

AVith  scourges  (like  the  Furies)  arm'd, 

That  on  my  outward  quarters  storm'd. 

In  haste  I  snatch'd  my  weapon  up,  285 

And  gave  their  hellish  rage  a  stop  j 

Call'd  thrice  upon  your  name,  and  fell 

Courageously  on  Sidrophel ; 

Who,  now  transform'd  himself  t'  a  bear. 

Began  to  roar  aloud  and  tear  ;  290 

When  I  as  furiously  press'd  on. 

My  weapon  down  his  throat  to  run. 

Laid  hold  on  him,  but  he  broke  loose. 

And  turn'd  himself  into  a  goose, 

Div'd  under  water  in  a  pond,  295 

To  hide  himself  from  being  found. 
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In  vain  I  sought  him ;  bat  as  soon 
As  I  perceiv'd  him  fled  and  gone, 
Prepared,  with  equal  haste  and  rage. 
His  under-sorcerer  t'  engage  j  300 

But  bravely  scorning  to  defile 
My  sword  with  feeble  blood,  and  vile, 
I  judg'd  it  better  from  a  quick- 
Set  hedge  to  cut  a  knottod  stick  ; 
With  which  I  furiously  laid  on,  306 

Till  in  a  harsh  and  doleful  tone 
It  roar'd,  O  hold,  for  pity.  Sir ! 
I  am  too  great  a  sufferer, 
AbusM,  as  you  have  been,  b'  a  witch, 
But  conjurM  into  a  worse  caprich :  310 

Who  sends  me  out  on  many  a  jaunt, 
Old  houses  in  the  night  to  haunt. 
For  opportunities  t'  improve 
Designs  of  thievery  or  love  ; 
With  drugs  convey'd  in  drink  or  meat,  316 

All  feats  of  witches  counterfeit. 
Kill  pigs  and  geese  with  powder'd  glass. 
And  make  it  for  inchantment  pass ; 
With  cow-itch  meazle  like  a  leper. 
And  choke  with  fumes  of  Guinea-pepper ;     330 
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Make  lechers,  and  their  punks,  with  dewtry, 

Commit  phantastical  advowtry ; 

Bewitch  hermetic-men  to  run 

Stark  staring  mad  with  manicon ; 

Believe  mechanic  virtuosi  326 

Can  raise  them  mountains  in  Potosi ; 

And,  sillier  than  the  antic  fools, 

Take  treasure  for  a  heap  of  coals ; 

Seek  out  for  plants  with  signatures, 

To  quack  off  universal  cures ;  330 

With  figures  ground  on  pains  of  glass, 

Make  people  on  their  heads  to  pass ; 

And  mighty  heaps  of  coin  increase. 

Reflected  from  a  single  piece  ; 

To  draw  in  fools,  whose  natural  itches  336 

Incline  perpetually  to  witches. 

And  keep  me  in  continual  fears, 

And  danger  of  my  neck  and  ears  j 

When  less  delinquents  have  been  scourg'd, 

And  hemp  on  wooden  anvils  forg'd,  340 

Which  others  for  cravats  have  worn 

About  their  necks,  and  took  a  turn. 

I  pity'd  the  sad  punishment 
The  wretched  caitiflF  underwent. 
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And  held  my  drubbing  of  his  bones  345 

Too  great  an  honour  for  pultrones ; 

For  knights  are  bound  to  feel  no  blows 

From  paltry  and  unequal  foes, 

Who,  when  they  slash  and  cut  to  pieces, 

Do  all  with  civilest  addresses :  360 

Their  horses  never  give  a  blow,    . 

But  when  they  make  a  leg  and  bow. 

I  therefore  spar'd  his  flesh,  and  prest  him 

About  the  witch  with  many  a  question. 

Quoth  he.  For  many  years  he  drove  355 

A  kind  of  broking-trade  in  love  : 
Employ'd  in  all  th'  intrigues  and  trust. 
Of  feeble  speculative  lust ; 
Procurer  to  th*  extravagancy 
And  crazy  ribaldry  of  fancy,  360 

By  those  the  devil  had  forsook. 
As  things  below  him  to  provoke ; 
But  b'ing  a  virtuoso,  able 
To  smatter,  quack,  and  cant,  and  dabble. 
He  held  his  talent  most  adroit,  366 

For  any  mystical  exploit. 
As  others  of  his  tribe  had  done. 
And  raised  their  prices  three  to  one : 
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For  one  predicting  pimp  has  th'  odds 

Of  chaldrons  of  plain  downright  bawds,         370 

But  as  an  elf  (the  devTs  valet} 

Is  not  so  slight  a  thing  to  get. 

For  those  that  do  his  business  best. 

In  hell  are  us'd  the  ruggedest. 

Before  so  meriting  a  person  376 

Could  get  a  grant,  but  in  reversion, 

He  servM  two  'prenticeships,  and  longer, 

r  th*  myst'ry  of  a  lady-m6nger. 

Foi^  (as  some  write)  a  witch's  ghost. 

As  soon  as  from  the  body  loos'd,  380 

Becomes  a  puny  imp  itself, 

And  is  aiiother  witch's  elf. 

He,  after  searching  far  and  near. 

At  length  found  one  in  Lancashire,. 

With  whom  he  bargained  beforehand,  385 

And,  after  hanging,  entertain'd.  , 

Since  which  h'  has  play'd  a  thousand  feats. 

And  practised  all  mechanic  cheats  : 

Transform' d  himself  to  th'njgly  shapes 

Of  wolves  and  bears,  baboons  and  apes ;         390 

Which  he  has  vary'd  more  than  witches. 

Or  Pharaoh's  wizards  could  their  switches, 
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And  all  with  whom  h*  has  had  to  do, 

Tum'd  to  as  monstrous  figures  too ; 

Witness  myself,  whom  h'  has  abusM,  895 

And  to  this  beastly  shape  reduced. 

By  feeding  me  on  beans  and  pease 

He  crams  in  nasty  crevices, 

And  turns  to  comfits  by  his  arts. 

To  make  me  relish  for  deserts,  400 

And  one  by  one,  with  shame  and  fear, 

Lick  up  the  candy 'd  provender. 

Beside — But  as  h'  was  running  on, 

To  tell  what  other  feats  h'  had  done. 

The  Lady  stopt  his  full  career,  405 

And  told  him  now  'twas  time  to  hear. 

If  half  those  things  (said  she)  be  true — 
They Ve  all  (quoth  he)  I  swear  by  you  : — 
Why  then  (said  she)  that  Sidrophel 
Has  damn'd  himself  to  th'  pit  of  hell,  410 

Who,  mounted  on  a  broom,  th^  nag 
And  hackney  of  a  Lapland  hag. 
In  quest  of  you  came  hither  post. 
Within  an  hour  (I'm  sure)  at  most, 
Who  told  me  all  you  swear  and  say,  415 

Quite  contrary  another  way ; 
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Vow*d  that  you  came  to  him,  to  know 

If  you  should  carry  me  or  no ; 

And  would  have  hir'd  him  and  his  imps, 

To  be  your  match -makers  and  pimps,  420 

T*  engage  the  devil  on  your  side, 

And  steal  (like  Proserpine)  your  bride } 

But  he  disdaining  to  embrace 

So  filthy  a  design  and  base, 

You  fell  to  vapouring  and  huffing,  425 

And  drew  upon  him  like  a  ruffian ; 

Surpris'd  him  meanly,  unprepared, 

Before  h'  had  time  to  mount  his  guard. 

And  left  him  dead  upon  the  ground^ 

With  many  a  bruise  and  desp'rate  wound  i     430 

Swore  you  had  broke  and  robb'd  his  house, 

And  stole  his  talismanic  louse. 

And  all  his  new-found  old  inventions. 

With  flat  felonious  intentions  ; 

Which  he  could  bring  out  where  he  had,       435 

And  what  he  bought  them  for,  and  paid  : 

His  flea,  his  morpion,  and  punese, 

H*  had  gotten  for  his  proper  ease. 

And  all  in  perfect  minutes  made, 

By  th'  ablest  artist  of  the  trade  ;  440 
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Which  (he  could  prove  it)  since  he  lost 

He  has  been  eaten  up  almost ; 

And  altogether  might  amount 

To  many  hundreds  on  account : 

For  which  h'  had  got  sufficient  warrant         445 

To  seize  the  malefactors  errant. 

Without  capacity  of  bail, 

But  of  a  cartas  or  horse's  tail ; 

And  did  not  doubt  to  bring  the  wretches 

To  serve  for  pendulums  to  watches ;  460 

Which,  modern  virtuosis  say, 

Incline  to  hanging  every  way. 

Beside,  he  swore,  and  swore  'twas  true. 

That  ere  he  went  in  quest  of  you, 

He  set  a  figure  to  discover  465 

If  you  were  fled  to  Rye  or-  Dover ; 

And  found  it  clear  that,  to  betray 

Yourselves  and  me>  you  fled  this  way ; 

And  that  he  was  upon  pursuit,  '. 

To  take  you  somewhere  hereabourt*  4W 

He  vow'd  he  had  intelligence 

Of  all  that  pass'd  before  and  since. 

And  found  that,  ere  you  cande  to  him, 

Y'  had  been  engaging  life  and  limb     ' 
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About  a  case  of  tender  conscience,  465 

Where  both  abounded  in  your  own  sense, 

Till  Ralpho,  by  his  light  and  grace, 

Had  cleared  all  scruples  in  the  case ; 

And  prov'd  that  you  might  swear  and  own 

Whatever *s  by  the  Wicked  done ;  470 

For  which,  most  basely  to  requite 

The  service  of  his  gifts  and  light. 

You  strove  t'  oblige  him,  by  main  force. 

To  scourge  his  ribs  instead  of  yours  ; 

But  that  he  stood  upon  his  guard,  475 

And  all  your  vapouring  out-dar'd ; 

For  which,  between  you  both,  the  feat 

Has  never  been  performed  as  yet. 

While  thus  the  Lady  talkM,  the  Knight 
Tum'd  th*  outside  of  his  eyes  to  white  480 

(As  men  of  inward  light  are  wont 
To  turn  their  optics  in  upon  't)  ; 
He  wondered  how  she  came  to  know 
What  he  had  done,  and  meant  to  do : 
Held  up  his  affidavit-hand,  485 

As  if  h*  had  been  to  be  arraign 'd  ; 
Cast  towards  the  door  a  ghastly  look. 
In  dread  of  SidropheU  ^nd  spoke  : 

VOL.   II.  .        L 
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Madam,  if  but  one  word  be  true 
Of  all  the  wizard  has  told  you,  490 

Or  but  one  single  circumstance 
In  all  th'  apocryphal  romance, 
May  dreadful  earthquakes  swallow  down 
This  vessel,  that  is  all  your  own ; 
Or  may  the  heavens  fall,  and  cover  495 

These  reliques  of  your  constant  lover. 

You  have  provided  well  (quoth  she), 
(I  thank  you)  for  yourself  and  me. 
And  shewn  your  Presbyterian  wits 
Jump  punctual  with  the  Jesuits' ;  500 

A  most  compendious  way  and  civil, 
At  once  to  cheat  the  world,  the  devil. 
And  heaven  and  hell,  your^lves,  and  those 
On  whom  you  vainly  think  t'  impose. 
Why  then  (quoth  he),  may  hell  surprise —    505 
That  trick  (said  she)  will  not  pass  twice  : 
I Ve  learn'd  how  far  I*m  to  believe 
Your  pinning  oaths  upon  your  sleeve ; 
But  there's  a  better  way  of  clearing 
What  you  would  proVe;  than  downright  s wi^ring ; 
For  if  you  have  performM*  the  feat,  51 1 

The  blows  are  visible  as  yet. 
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Enough  to  serve  for  satisfaction 

Of  nicest  scruples  in  the  action ; 

And  if  you  can  produce  those  knobs,  515 

Although  they*re  but  the  witch's  drubs, 

I'll  pass  them  all  upon  account. 

As  if  your  natural  self  had  done  't ; 

Provided  that  they  pass  th'  opinion 

Of  able  juries  of  old  women ;  520 

Who,  us'd  to  judge  all  matter  of  facts 

For  bellies,  may  do  so  for  backs. 

Madam  (quoth  he),  your  love's  a  million. 
To  do  is  less  than  to  be  willing. 
As  I  am,  were  it  in  my  power  525 

T'  obey  what  you  command,  and  more ; 
But  for  performing  what  you  bid, 
I  thank  you  as  much  as  if  I  did. 
You  know  I  ought  to  have  a  care 
To  keep  my  wounds  from  taking  air  ;  530 

For  wounds  in  those  that  are  all  heart. 
Are  dangerous  in  any  part. 

I  find  (quoth  she)  my  goods  and  chattels 
Are  like  to  prove  but  mere  drawn  battles  ; 
For  still  the  longer  we  contend,  535 

We  are  but  farther  off  the  end  ; 
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But  granting;  now  we  should  agree. 

What  is  it  you  expect  from  me  ? 

Your  plighted  faith  (quoth  he)  and  word 

You  past  in  heaven,  on  record,  ^        640 

Where  all  contracts,  to  have  and  t*  hold. 

Are  everlastingly  enroU'd ; 

And  if  'tis  counted  treason  here 

To  raze  records,  'tis  much  more  there* 

Quoth  she,  There  are  no  bargains  driv'n,  545 
Nor  marriages  clapp'd  up  in  heav'n. 
And  that's  the  reason,  as  some  guess. 
There  is  no  heav'n  in  marriages ; 
Two  things  that  naturally  press 
Too  narrowly  to  be  at  ease ;  550 

Their  bus'ness  there  is  only  love, 
Which  marriage  is  not  like  t'  improve ; 
Love,  that's  too  generous  t'  abide 
To  be  against  its  nature  ty'd  ; 
For  where  'tis  of  itself  inclin'd,  555 

It  breaks  loose  when  it  is  confin'd. 
And  like  the  soul,  its  harbourer, 
Debarr'd  the  freedom  of  the  air. 
Disdains  against  its  will  to  stay. 
But  struggle^  out,  and  flies  away  ;  560 
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And  therefore  never  can  comply 

T'  endure  the  matrimonial  tie, 

That  binds  the  female  and  the  male, 

Where^th'  one  is  but  th'  other's  bail ; 

Like  Roman  gaolers,  when  they  s\ept  566 

Chain'd  to  the  prisoners  they  kept. 

Of  which  the  true  and  faithful'st  lover, 

Gives  best  security  to  suffer. 

Marriage  is  but  a  beast,  some  say, 

That  carries  double  in  foul  way,  670 

And  therefore  'tis  not  to  b'  admir'd 

It  should  so  suddenly  be  tir'd : 

A  bargain,  at  a  venture  made. 

Between  two  partners  in  a  trade  ; 

(For  what's  inferr'd  by  t'  have  and  t'  hold,  675 

But  something  past  away,  and  sold  ?) 

That,  as  it  makes  but  one  of  two. 

Reduces  all  things  else  as  low  ; 

And  at  the  best  is  but  a  mart. 

Between  the  one  and  th'  other  part,  680 

That  on  the  marriage-day  is  paid. 

Or  hour  of  death,  the  bet  is  laid  ; 

And  all  the  rest  of  better  or  worse, 

Both  are  but  losers  out  of  purse : 
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For  when  upon  their  ungot  heirs  585 

Th'  entail  themselves,  and  all  that's  theirs^ 

What  blinder  bargain  e'er  was  driven. 

Or  wager  laid  at  six  or  sev'n  ? 

To  pass  themselves  away,  and  turn 

Their  children's  tenants  ere  they're  born  ?     59() 

Beg  one  another  idiot 

To  guardians,  ere  they  are  begot ; 

Or  ever  shall,  perhaps,  by  th'  one 

Who's  bound  to  vouch  'em  for  his  own, 

Though  got  b'  implicit  generation,  595 

And  gen'ral  club  of  all  the  nation  ; 

For  which  she's  fortify'd  no  less 

Than  all  the  island  with  four  seas : 

Exacts  the  tribute  of  our  dower, 

In  ready  insolence  and  power,  600 

And  makes  him  pass  away,  to  have 

And  hold,  to  her,  himself,  her  slave, 

More  wretched  than  an  ancient  villain. 

Condemn 'd  to  drudgery  and  tilling  : 

While  all  he  does  upon  the  by,  605 

She  is  not  bound  to  justify, 

Nor  at  her  proper  cost  and  charge 

Maintain  the  feats  he  do^  at  large. 
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Such  hideous  sots  were  those  obedient 

Old  vassals,  to  their  ladies  regent,  610 

To  give  the  cheats  the  eldest  hand 

In  foul  play,  by  the  laws  o'  th'  latid  j 

For  which  so  many  a  legal  cuckold 

Has  been  run  down  in  courts,  and  truckled  : 

A  law  that  most  unjustly  yokes  615 

All  Johns  of  Stiles  to  Joans  of  Noakes, 

Without  distinction  of  degree. 

Condition,  age,  or  quality  ; 

Admits  no  pow'r  of  revocation, 

Nor  valuable  consideration,  620 

Nor  writ  of  Error,  nor  reverse 

Of  judgment  past,  for  better  or  worse ; 

Will  not  allow  the  privileges 

That  beggars  challenge  undet  hedges. 

Who,  when  they're  griev'd,  .can  make  dead  horses 

Their  spiritual  judges  of  divorces,  626 

While  nothing  else  but  rem  in  re 

Can  set  the  proudest  wretches  free ; 

A  slavery  beyond  enduring, 

But  that  'tis  of  th^ir  own  procuring.  630 

As  spiders  never  seek  the  fly, 

But  leave  him  of  himself  t'  apply ; 
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So  men  are  by  themselves  employ'd, 

To  quit  the  freedom  they  enjoy'd, 

And  run  their  necks  into  a  noose,  635 

They'd  break  'em  after  to  get  loose. 

As  some  whom  death  would  not  depart, 

Have  done  the  feat  themselves  by  art : 

Like  Indian  widows,  gone  to  bed. 

In  flaming  curtains,  to  the  dead  ;  640 

And  men  as  often  dangled  for  't. 

And  yet  will  neVfer  leave  the  sport. 

Nor  do  the  ladies  want  excuse 

For  all  the  stratagems  they  use. 

To  g^in  th'  advantage  of  the  set,  646 

And  lurch  the  amorous  rook  and  cheat. 

For  as  the  Pythagorean  soul 

Runs  through  all  beasts,  and  fish,  and  fowl. 

And  has  a  smack  of  ev'ry  one. 

So  love  does,  and  has  ever  done ;  660 

And  therefore,  though  'tis  ne'er  so  fond. 

Takes  strangely  to  the  vagabond. 

'Tis  but  an  ague  that's  reverst. 

Whose  hot  fit  takes  the  patient  first. 

That  after  burns  with  cold  as  much  656 

As  iron  in  Greenland  does  the  touch ; 
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Melts  in  the  fdmace  of  desire 

Like  glass,  that's  but  the  ice  of  fire  ; 

And  when  his  heat  of  fancy's  over, 

Becomes  as  hard  and  frail  a  lover  :  660 

For  when  he's  with  love-powder  laden. 

And  prim'd  and  cock'd  by  Miss  or  Madam, 

The  smallest  sparkle  of  an  eye 

Gives  fire  to  his  artillery, 

And  off  the  loud  oaths  go,  but,  while  666 

They're  in  the  very  act,  recoil : 

Hence  'tis  so  few  dare  take  their  chance 

Without  a  sep'rate  maintenance ; 

And  widows,  who  have  try'd  one  lover, 

Trust  none  again  till  they've  made  over ;       670 

Or  if  they  do,  before  they  marry. 

The  foxes  weigh  the  geese  they  carry  ; 

And  ere  they  venture  o'er  a  stream, 

Know  how  to  size  themselves  and  them. 

Whence  wittiest  ladies  always  choose  675 

To  undertake  the  heaviest  goose : 

For  now  the  world  is  grown  so  wary, 

That  few  of  dther  sex  dare  marry. 

But  rather  trust  on  tick  t'  amours. 

The  cross  and  pile  for  bett'r  or  worse ;  680 
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A  mode  that  is  held  honourable. 

As  well  as  French,  and  fashionable  : 

For  when  it  falls  out  for  the  best. 

Where  both  are  incommoded  least. 

In  soul  and  body  two  unite  685 

To  make  up  one  hermaphrodite ; 

Still  amorous,  and  fond,  and  billing. 

Like  Philip  and  Mary,  on  a  shilling. 

They've  more  punctilios  and  capriches 

Between  the  petticoat  and  breeches ;  690 

More  petulant  extravagances 

Than  poets  make  'em  in  romances; 

Though  when  their  heroes  'spouse  the  dames, 

We  hear  no  more  of  charms  and  flames  ; 

For  then  their  late  attracts  decline,  695 

And  turn  as  eager  as  prick'd  wine ; 

And  all  their  catterwauling  tricks, 

In  earnest  to  as  jealous  piques  : 

Which  th'  ancients  wisely  signify'd 

By  th'  yellow  manteaus  of  the  bride  ;  700 

For  jealousy  is  but  a  kind 

Of  clap  and  grincam  of  the  mind, 

The  natural  efiects  of  love, 

As  other  flames  and  aches  prove : 
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But  all  the  mischief  is  the  doubt  705 

On  whose  account  they  first  broke  out. 

For  though  Chineses  go  to  bed, 

And  lie-in,  in  their  ladies'  stead ; 

And,  for  the  pains  they  took  before, 

Are  nurs'd  and  pampered  to  do  more ;  710 

Our  green-men  do  it  worse,  when  th*  hap 

To  fall  in  labour  of  a  clap  ; 

Both  lay  the  child  to  one  another. 

But  who's  the  father  ?  who  the  mother  ? 

'Tis  hard  to  say  in  multitudes,  716 

Or  who  imported  the  French  goods. 

But  health  and  sickness  b'ing  all  one, 

Which  both  engag'd  before  to  own, 

And  are  not  with  their  bodies  bound 

To  worship,  only  when  they're  sound  ;  720 

Both  give  and  take  they're  equal  shares 

Of  all  they  suffer  by  false  wares ; 

A  fate  no  lover  can  divert 

With  all  his  caution,  wit,  and  art : 

For  'tis  in  vain  to  think  to  guess  725 

At  women  by  appearances ; 

That  paint  and  patch  their  imperfections, 

Of  intellectual  complexions. 
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And  daub  their  tempers  o'er  with  washes 

As  artificial  as  their  faces :  780 

Wear,  under  vizard-masks,  their  talents 

And  mother- wits,  before  their  gallants ; 

Until  they're  hamper'd  in  the  noose, 

Too  fast  to  dream  of  breaking  loose : 

When  all  the  flaws  they  strove  to  hide,  735 

Are  made  unready  with  the  bride, 

That  with  her  wedding-clothes  undresses 

Her  complaisance  and  gentilesses  ; 

Tries  all  her  arts  to  take  upon  her 

The  government  from  th'  easy  owner  j  740 

Until  the  wretch  is  glad  to  wave 

His  lawful  right,  and  turn  her  slave  j 

Find  all  his  having  and  his  holding, 

Beduc'd  t'  eternal  noise  and  scolding ; 

The  conjugal  petard,  that  tears  745 

Down  all  portcullises  of  ears^ 

And  makes  the  volley  of  one  tongue 

For  all  their  leathern  shields  too  strong*. 

When  only  arm'd  with  noise  and  nails. 

The  female  silk-worms  ride  the  males ;  750 

Transform  'em  into  rams  and  goats. 

Like  Syrens,  with  their  charming  notes ; 
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Sweet  as  a  screech-owl's  serepade, 

Or  those  enchanting  murmurs  made 

By  th'  husband  mandrake,  and  the  wife,       756 

Both  buryM  (like  themselves)  alive. 

Quoth  he,  These  reasons  are  but  strains 
Of  wanton,  over-heated  brains, 
Which  ralliers  in  their  wit  or  drink 
Do  rather  wheedle  with  than  think.  760 

Man  was  not  man  in  Paradise, 
Until  he  was  created  twice  j 
And  had  his  better  half,  his  bride, 
Carv'd  from  th'  original,  his  side, 
T'  amend  his  natural  defects,     ^  765 

And  perfect  his  recruiting  sex  ; 
Enlarge  his  breed  at  once,  and  lessen 
The  pains  and  labour  of  increasing, 
By  changing  them  for  other  cares. 
As  by  his  dry'd-up  paps  appears.  770 

His  body,  that  stupendous  frame. 
Of  all  the  world  the  anagram. 
Is  of  two  equal  parts  compact, 
In  shape  and  symmetry  exact ; 
Of  which  the  left  and  female  side  776 

Is  to  the  manly  right  a  bride ; 
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Both  join'd  together  with  such  art, 

That  nothing  else  but  death  can  part. 

Those  heav'nly  attracts  of  yours,  your  eyes. 

And  face,  that  all  the  world  surprise,  780 

That  dazzle  all  that  look  upon  ye, 

And  scorch  all  other  ladies  tawny ; 

Those  ravishing  and  charming  graces. 

Are  all  made  up  of  two  half-feces, 

That,  in  a  mathematic  line,  785 

Like  those  in  other  heavens,  join  : 

Of  which,  if  either  grew  alone, 

'Twould  fright  as  much  to  look  upon  : 

And  so  would  that  sweet  bud,  your  lip,  .. 

Without  the  other's  fellowship.  790 

Our  noblest  senses  act  by  pairs, 

Two  eyes  to  see ;  to  hear,  two  ears ; 

Th*  intelligencers  of  the  mind. 

To  wait  upon,  the  soul  design'd  : 

But  those  that  serve  the  body'  alone,  795 

Are  sinffle  and  confin'd  to  one.        ^ 

The  world  is  but  two  parts;  that  meet 

And  close  at  th'  equinoctial  fit ; 

And  so  are  all  the  works  of  Nature, 

Stamp'd  with  her  signature  on  matter  ;         800 
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Which  all  her  creatures,  to  a  leaf. 

Or  smallest  blade  of  grass,  receive. 

All  which  sufficiently  declare 

How  entirely  marriage  is  her  care, 

The  only  method  that  she  uses  805 

I 

In  all  the  wonders  she  produces ; 

And  those  that  take  their  rules  from  her 

Can  never  be  deceived,  nor  err : 

For  what  secures  the  civil  life, 

But  pawns  of  children,  and  a  wife  ?  810 

That  lie,  like  hostages,  at  stake. 

To  pay  for  all  men  undertake ; 

To  whom  it  is  as  necessary. 

As  to  be  born  and  breathe,  to  marry  j 

So  universal,  all  mankind  815 

In  nothing  else  is  of  one  mind : 

For  in  what  stupid  age  or  nation 

Was  marriage  ever  out  of  fashion  ? 

Unless  among  the  Amazons, 

Or  cloister'd  Friars  and  Vestal  nuns,  820 

Or  Stoics,  who,  to  bar  the  freaks 

And  loose  excesses  of  the  sex. 

Preposterously  would  have  all  women 

Turn'd  up  to  all  the  world  in  common. 
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Though  men  would  find  rach  mortal  feuds    825 

In  sharing  of  their  public  goods, 

'Twould  put  them  to  more  charge  of  lives 

Than  they're  supply 'd  with  now  by  wives, 

Until  they  graze,  and  wear  their  clothes, 

As  beasts  do,  of  their  native  growths ;  830 

For  simple  wearing  of  their  horns 

Will  not  suffice  to  serve  their  turns. 

For  what  can  we  pretend  t'  inherit. 

Unless  the  marriage-deed  will  bear  it  ? 

Could  claim  no  right  to  lands  or  rents,  835 

But  for  our  parents'  settlements ; 

Had  been  but  younger  sons  o'  th'  earth 

Debarred  it  all,  but  for  our  birth, 

What  honours,  or  estates  of  peers. 

Could  be  preserved  but  by  their  heirs  ?  840 

And  what  security  maintains 

Their  right  and  title,  but  the  banns^? 

What  crowns  could  be  hereditary. 

If  greatest  monarchs  did  not  marry. 

And  with  their  consorts  consummate  845 

Their  weightiest  interests  of  state  ? 

For  all  th'  amours  of  princes  are 

But  guarantees  of  peace  or  war. 
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Or  what  but  marriage  has  a  charm. 

The  rage  of  empires  to  disarm  ?  850 

Make  blood  and  desolation  cease, 

And  fire  and  sword  unite  in  peace ; 

When  all  their  fierce  contests  for  forage 

Conclude  in  articles  of  marriage  ? 

Nor  does  the  genial  bed  provide  855 

Less  for  the  int Vests  of  their  bride, 

Who  else  had  not  the  least  pretence 

T'  as  much  as  due  benevolence ; 

Could  no  more  title  take  upon  her 

To  virtue,  quality,  and  honour,  860 

Than  ladies-errant  unconfin'd, 

And  feme-coverts  to  all  mankind. 

All  women  would  be  of  one  piece. 

The  virtuous  matron,  and  the  miss ; 

The  nymphs  of  chaste  Diana's  train,  865 

The  same  with  those  in  Lewkner's  lane. 

But  for  the  difTrence  marriage  makes 

'Twixt  wives  and  ladies  of  the  Lakes  ; 

Besides  the  joys  of  place  and  birth, 

The  sex's  paradise  on  earth,  870 

A  privilege  so  sacred  held 

That  none  will  to  their  mothers  yield, 

VOL.    II.  M 
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But,  rather  than  not  go  before, 

Abandon  heaven  at  the  door : 

And  if  th'  indulgent  law  allows  875 

A  greater  freedom  to  the  spouse. 

The  reason  is,  because  the  wife 

Runs  greater  hazards  of  her  life ; 

Is  tpusted  with  the  form  and  matter 

Of  all  mankind  by  careful  Nature  j  880 

Where  man  brings  nothing  but  the  stuff 

She  frames  the  wond'rous  fabric  of ; 

Who  therefore,  in  a  strait,  may  freely 

Demand  the  clergy  of  her  bejly ; 

And  make  it  save  her  the  same  way  885 

It  seldom  misses  to  betray. 

Unless  both  parties  wisely  enter 

Into  the  Liturgy  indehture. 

And  though  some  fits  of  small  contest 

Sometimes  fall  out  among  the  best,  890 

That  is  no  more  than  every  lover 

Does  from  his  hackney-lady  suffer  ; 

That  makes  no  breach  of  faith  and  love. 

But  rather  sometimes  serves  t^  improve. 

For  as,  in  running,  every  pace  895 

Is  but  between  two  legs  a  raice, 
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In  which  both  do  their  uttermost 

To  get  before  and  win  the  post, 

Yet,  when  they're  at  their  race's  ends, 

They're  still  as  kind  and  constant  friends,      900 

And,  to  relieve  their  weariness. 

By  turns  give  one  another  ease ; 

So  all  those  false  alarms  of  strife 

Between  the  husband  and  the  wife, 

And  little  quarrels,  often  prove  905 

To  be  but  new  recruits  of  love, 

When  those  who*  re  always  kind  or  coy 

In  time  must  either  tire  or  cloy. 

Nor  are  their  loudest  clamours  more 

Than  as  they're  relish'd,  sweet  or  sour ;  910 

Like  music,  that  proves  bad  or  good 

According  as  'tis  understood. 

In  all  amoiirs  a  lover  burns 

With  frowns,  as  well  as  smiles,  by  turns; 

And  hearts  have  been  as  oft  with  sullen          916 

As  charming  looks  surprised  and  stolen  ; 

Then  why  should  more  bewitching  clamour 

Some  lovers  not  as  much  enamour  ? 

For  discords  make  the  sweetest  airs, 

And  curses  are  a  kind  of  pray'rs ;  920 
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Two  4ilight  alloys  for  all  those  grand 

Felicities  by  marriage  gained : 

t^or  nothing  else  has  power  to  settle 

The  interests  of  love  perpetual ; 

An  act  and  deed  that  makes  one  heart  925 

Become  another's  counter-part. 

And  passes  fines  on  faith  and  love, 

Inroird  and  registered  above. 

To  seal  the  slippery  knots  of  vows, 

Which  nothing  else  but  death  can  loose.         930 

And  what  security's  too  strong 

To  guard  that  gentle  heart  from  wrong, 

That  to  its  friend  is  glad  to  pass 

Itself  away,  and  all  it  has. 

And,  like  an  anchorite,  gives  over  935 

This  world  for  th'  heaven  of  a  lover  ? 

I  grant  (quoth  she)  there  are  some  few 
Who  take  that  course,  and  find  it  true. 
But  millions  whom  the  same  does  sentence 
To  heav'n  b'  another  way,  repentance.  940 

Love's  arrows  are  but  shot  at  rovers. 
Though  all  they  hit  they  turn  to  lovers. 
And  all  the  weighty  consequents 
Depend  upon  more  blind  events 
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Than  gamesters,  when  they  play  a  set  945 

With  greatest  cunning  at  Piquet, 

Put  out  with  caution,  but  take  in 

They  know  not  what,  unsight  unseen* 

For  what  do  lovers,  when  they're  fast 

In  one  another's  arms  embraced,  950 

But  strive  to  plunder  and  convey 

Each  other,  like  a  prize,  away  ? 

To  change  the  property  of  selves. 

As  sucking  children  are  by  elves  ? 

And  if  they  use  their  persons  so,  955 

What  will  they  to  their  fortunes  do  ? 

Their  fortunes !  the  perpetual  aims 

Of  all  their  ecstacies  and  flames. 

For  when  the  money's  on  the  book. 

And  All  my  worldly  goods  but  spoke  960 

(The  formal  livery  and  seisin 

That  puts  a  lover  in  possession,) 

To  that  alone  the  bridegrocHn's  wedded. 

The  bride  a  flam  that's  superseded : 

To  that  their  faith  is  still  made  good,  965 

And  ail  the  oaths  to  us  they  vow'd ; 

For  when  we  once  resign  our  pow'rs. 

We've  nothing  left  we  can  call  ours ; 
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Our  money  ^8  now  become  the  Miss 

Of  all  your  lives  and  services,  970 

And  we,  forsaken  and  postponed, 

But  bawds  to  what  before  we  own'd  ; 

Which,  as  it  madcvj'  at  first  gallant  us, 

So  now  hires  others  to  supplant  us. 

Until  'tis  all  tum'd  out  of  doors  975 

(As  we  had  been)  for  new  amours* 

For  what  did  ever  heiress  yet, 

By  being  born  to  lordships,  get  ? 

When,  the  more  lady  she's  of  manors, 

She's  but  expos'd  to  more  trepanners,  980 

Pays  for  their  projects  and  designs. 

And  for  her  own  destruction  fines  ; 

And  does  but  tempt  them  with  her  riches. 

To  use  her  as  the  devl  ^oes  witches, 

Who  takes  it  for  a  special  grace  985 

To  be  their  cully  for  a  space, 

That,  when  the  time's  expir'd,  the  drazels 

For  ever  may  become  his  vassals  ; 

So  shie,  bewitch'd  by  rooks  and  spirits. 

Betrays  herself  and  all  db'  inherits ;  990 

Is  bought  and  sold,  like  stolen  goods. 

By  pimps,  and  match-mdcersi^  and  bawds ; 
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Until  they  force  her  to  convey 

And  steal  the  thief  himself  away. 

These  are  the  everlasting  fruits  995 

Of  all  your  passionate  love-saits,  * 

Th*  effects  of  all  your  amorous  fancies 

To  portions  and  inheritances ; 

Your  love-sick  rapture  for  fruition 

Of  dowry,  jointure,  and  tuition  ;  lOOO 

To  which  you  make  address  s^nd  courtship. 

And  with  your  bodies  strive  to  worship, 

That  the  infant's  fortunes  may  partake 

Of  love  too  for  the  mother's  sake. 

For  these  you  play  at  purposes,  1005 

And  love  your  loves  with  A's  and  B's ; 

For  these  at  Beste  and  L'Oipbre  woOf 

And  play  for  love  and  money  too  : 

Strive  who  shall  be  the  ablest  man 

At  right  gallanting  of  a  fan ;  1010 

And  who  the  most  gent^Uy  bred 

At  sucking  of  a  vizard-bead ; 

How  best  t'  accost  us  ii^  all  quarters, 

T^  our  question-and-command  new  gar^rs ; 

And  solidly  discourse  upon  1015 

All  sorts  of  dresses  pro  and  can. 
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For  there's  no  mystery  nor  trade 

But  in  the  art  of  love  is  made  ; 

And  when  you  have  more  debts  to  pay 

Than  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  1020 

And  no  way  possible  to  doH 

But  love  and  oaths,  and  restless  suit. 

To  us  y'  apply  to  pay  the  scores 

Of  all  your  cuUy'd  past  amours  : 

Act  o'er  your  flames  and  darts  again,  1025 

And  charge  us  with  your  wounds  and  pain, 

Which  others'  influences  long  since 

Have  charm'd  your  noses  with  and  shins. 

For  which  the  surgeon  is  unpaid, 

And  like  to  be  without  our  aid.  1090 

Lord !  what  an  am'rous  thing  is  want ! 

How  debts  and  mortgages  enchant ! 

What  graces  must  that  lady  have 

That  can  from  executions  save ! 

What  charms  that  can  reverse  extent,  1035 

And  null  decree  and  exigent ! 

What  magical  attracts  and  graces. 

That  can  redeem  from  Scire  facias, 

From  bonds  and  statutes  can  discharge. 

And  from  contempts  of  courts  enlarge !         1040 
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These  are  the  highest  excellences, 

Of  all  your  true  or  false  pretences ; 

And  you  would  damn  yourseWes,  and  swear 

As  much  t'  an  hostess  dowager, 

Grown  fat  and  pursy  by  retail  1046 

Of  pots  of  beer  and  bottled  ale, 

And  find  her  fitter  for  your  turn, 

For  fat  is  wondrous  apt  to  bum ; 

Who  at  your  flames  would  soon  take  fire, 

Relent  and  melt  to  your  desire,  1050 

And,  like  a  candle  in  the  socket. 

Dissolve  her  graces  int'  your  pocket. 

By  this  time  *twas  grown  dark  and  late, 
When  they'  heard  a  knocking  at  the  gate, 
Laid  on  in  haste,  with  such  a  powder,  1055 

The  blows  grew  louder  still  and  louder ; 
Which  Hudibras,  as  if  they'd  been 
Bestow'd  as  freely  on  his  skin, 
Expounding  by  his  inward  light. 
Or  rather  more  prophetic  fright,  1060 

To  be  the  Wizard  come  to  search. 
And  take  him  napping  in  the  lurch, 
Turn'd  pale  as  ashes  or  a  clout, 
But  why  or  wherefore  is  a  doubt ; 
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For  men  will  tremble  and  turn  paler,  1065 

With  too  much  pr  too  little  valour. 

His  heart  laid  on,  as  if  it  try'd 

To  force  a  passage  through  his  side. 

Impatient  (as  he  vow'd)  to  wait  'em, 

But  in  a  fury  to  fly  at  'em  ;  1070 

And  therefore  beat  and  laid  about, 

To  find  a  cranny  to  creep  out. 

But  she,  who  saw  in  what  a  taking 

The  Knight  was  by  his  furious  quaking, 

Undaunted  cry'd.  Courage,  Sir  Knight,       1075 

Know  I'm  resolv'd  to  break  no  rite 

Of  hospitality  to  a  stranger. 

But,  to  secure  you  out  of  danger. 

Will  here  myself  stand  sentinel 

To  guard  this  pass  'gainst  Sidrophel.  1080 

Women,  you  know,  do  seldom  fail 

To  make  the  stoutest  men  turn  tail. 

And  bravely  scorn  to  turn  their  backs 

Upon  the  desp'ratest  attacks. 

At  this  the  Knight  grew  resolute  1DS5 

As  Ironside  or  Hardiknute ; 

His  fortitude  began  to  rally, 

And  out  he  cry'd  aloud  to  sally  : 
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But  she  besought  him  to  convey 

His  courage  rather  out  o'  th'  way,  1090 

And  lodge  in  ambush  on  the  floor, 

Or  fortify 'd  behind  a  door, 

That,  if  the  enemy  should  enter, 

He  might  relieve  her  in  th'  adventure. 

Meanwhile  they  knocked  against  the  door  1095 
As  fierce  as  at  the  gate  before ; 
Which  made  the  renegado  Knight 
Relapse  again  t'  his  former  fright. 
He  thought  it  desperate  to  stay 
Till  th'  enemy  had  forc'd  his  way,  1100 

But  rather  post  himself,  to  serve 
The  Lady  for  a  fresh  reserve. 
His  duty  was  not  to  dispute. 
But  what  sh'  had  order'd  execute ; 
Which  he  resolv'd  in  haste  t'  obey,  1105 

And  therefore  stoutly  march'd  away, 
And  all  h'  encounter'd  fell  upon. 
Though  in  the  dark,  and  all  alone ; 
Till  fear,  that  braver  feats  performs 
Than  ever  courage  dar'd  in  anna,  1110 

Had  drawn  him  up  before  a  pa», 
To  stand  upon  his  guard  and  faoe : 
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This  he  courageously  invaded , 

And,  having  enter'd,  barricadoed  ; 

Insconc'd  himself  as  formidable  1115 

As  could  be  underneath  a  table. 

Where  he  lay  down  in  ambush  close, 

T'  expect  th'  arrival  of  his  foes. 

Few  minutes  he  had  lain  perdue^ 

To  guard  his  desperate  avenue,  1120 

Before  he  heard  a  dreadful  shout, 

As  loud  as  putting  to  the  rout,   . 

With  which  impatiently  alarm'd. 

He  fancy'd  th*  enemy  had  storm'd^ 

And,  after  entering,  Sidrophel  1125 

Was  fall'n  upon  the  guards  pell-mell : 

He  therefore  sent  out  all  his  senses 

To  bring  hini  in  intelligences, 

Which  vulgars,  out  of  ignorance. 

Mistake  for  falling  in  a  trance ;  1 130 

But  those  that  trade  in  geomancy 

Affirm  to  be  the  strength  of  fancy, 

In  which  the  Lapland  Magi  deal. 

And  things  incredible  reveal. 

Meanwhile  the  foe  beat  up  his  quarters,       1135 

And  storm'd  the  outworks  of  his  fortress  i 
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And  as  another  of  the  same 

Degree  and  party  in  arms  and  fame. 

That  in  the  same  cause  had  engag*d^ 

And  war  with  equal  conduct  wag'd,  1140 

By  venturing  only  but  to  thrust 

His  head  a  span  beyond  his  post, 

B'  a  general  of  the  Cavaliers 

Was  dragg'd  through  a  window  by  the  ears  ; 

So  he  was  serv'd  in  his  redoubt,  1145 

And  by  the  other  end  puU'd  out. 

Soon  as  they  had  him  at  their  mercy. 
They  put  him  to  the  cudgel  fiercely, 
As  if  they'd  scom'd  to  trade  or  barter, 
By  giving  or  by  taking  quarter ;  1150 

They  stoutly  on  his  quarters  laid, 
Until  his  scouts  came  in  t'  his  aid  : 
For  when  a  man  is  past  his  sense. 
There's  no  way  to  reduce  him  thence 
But  twinging  him  by  th'  ears  or  nose,  1155 

Or  laying  on  of  heavy  blows  ; 
And,  if  that  will  not  do  the  deed, 
To  burning  with  hot  irons  proceed. 
No  sooner  was  he  come  t'  himself. 
But  on  his  neck  a  sturdy  elf  1160 
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Clapp'd,  in  a  trice,  his  cloven  hoof, 
And  thus  attack'd  him  with  reproof : 

Mortal,  thou  art  betray'd  to  us 
B'  our  friend,  thy  evil  genius. 
Who,  for  thy  horrid  perjuries,  1165 

Thy  breach  of  faith,  and  turning  lies, 
The  Brethren's  privilege  (against 
The  Wicked,)  on  themselves,  the  Saints, 
Has  here  thy  wretched  carcase  sent 
For  just  revenge  and  punishment,  i  170 

Which  thou  hast  now  no  way  to  lessen 
But  by  an  open  free  confession ; 
For  if  we  catch  thee  falling  once, 
*Twill  fall  the  heavier  on  thy  bones. 

What  made  thee  venture  to  betray  1175 

And  filch  the  Lady's  heart  away, 
To  spirit  her  to  matrimony  ? — 
That  which  contracts  all  matches,  money. 
It  was  th'  inchantment  of  her  riches 
That  made  m'  apply  t'  your  crony  witches ;  1180 
That  in  return  would  pay  th'  expence, 
The  wear  and  tear  of  conscience. 
Which  I  could  have  patched  up  and  tum*d 
For  th'  hundredth  part  of  what  I  earn'd. — 
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Didst  thou  not  lave  her  then  ?  speak  true. — 
No  more  (quoth  he)  than  I  love  you, —       1186 
How  would 'st  thou'ave  us'd  herandhermoney  ? — 
First  turn'd  her  up  to  alimony. 
And  laid  her  dowry  out  in  law, 
To  null  her  jointure  with  a  flaw,  1190 

Which  I  beforehand  had  agreed 
T*  have  put  on  purpose  in  the  deed. 
And  bar  her  widow *s  making  over 
1^'  a  friend  in  trust,  or  private  lover. 

What  made  thee  pick  and  choose  her  out  1195 
T*  employ  their  sorceries  about  ? — 
That  which  makes  gamesters  play  with  those 
Who  have  least  wit,  and  most  to  lose.— • 

But  didst  thou  scourge  thy  vessel  thus. 
As  thou  hast  damn'd  thyself  to  us  ? —  1200 

1  see  you  take  me  for  an  ass  : 
'Tis  true,  I  thought  the  trick  would  pass 
Upon  a  woman  well  enough. 
As  't  has  been  often  found  by  proof. 
Whose  humours  are  not  to  be  won  1205 

But  when  they  are  impos'd  upon  ; 
For  Love  approves  of  all  they  do 
That  stand  for  candidates,  and  woo. — 
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Why  didst  thou  forge  thoseishameful  lies 
Of  bears  and  witches  in  disguise  ? —  1210 

That  is  no  more  than  authors  g^ve 
The  rabble  credit  to  believe ; 
A  trick  of  following  their  leaders. 
To  entertain  their  gentle  readers : 
And  we  have  now  no  oth^r  way  1215 

Of  passing  all  we  do  or  say  ; 
Which,  when  'tis  natural  and  true. 
Will  be  believM  b*  a  very  few, 
Beside  the  danger  of  oflfence. 
The  fatal  enemy  of  sense. —  1220 

Why  didst  thou  choose  that  cursed  sin. 
Hypocrisy,  to  set  up  in  ? — 

Because  it  is  the  thriving'st  calling. 
The  only  saints' -bell  that  vingH  all  in ; 
In  which  all  Churches  are  concerned,  1225 

And  is  the  easiest  to  be  leam'd : 
For  no  degrees,  unless  th*  employ  't. 
Can  ever  gain  much  or  enjoy  *t : 
A  gift  that  is  not  only  able 
To  domineer  among  the  rabble,  1230 

But  by  the  laws  impower'd  to  rout> 
And  awe  the  gpreatest  that  stand  out ; 
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Which  few  hold  forth  against,  for  fear 
Their  hands  should  slip,  and  come  too  near ; 
For  no  sin  else,  among*  the  Saints,  1235 

Is  taught  so  tenderly  against. — 

What  made  thee  break  thy  plighted  vows  ? — 

That  which  makes  others  break  a  house, 
And  hang,  and  scorn  you  all,  before 
Endure  the  plague  of  being  poor.  1240 

Quoth  he,  I  see  you  have  more  tricks 
Than  all  our  doating  politics. 
That  are  grown  old  and  out  of  fashion. 
Compared  with  your  new  Reformation  ; 
That  we  must  come  to  school  to  you,  1245 

To  learn  your  more  refin'd  and  new. 

Quoth  he.  If  you  will  give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  what  I  now  perceive, 
You*ll  find  yourself  an  errant  chouse 
If  y*  were  but  at  a  Meeting-house.  1250 

'Tis  true  (quoth  he,)  we  ne'er  come  there. 
Because  we've  let  'em  out  by  th'  year. 

Truly  (quoth  he,)  you  can't  imagine 
What  wond'rous  things  they  will  engage  in  ; 
That  as  your  fellow  fiends  in  hell  1^55 

Were  angels  all  before  they  fell, 

VOL.    II.  N 
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So  are  you  like  to  be  again 
Compar'd  with  th'  angels  of  us  men. 

Quoth  he,  I  am  resolved  to  be 
Thy  scholar  in  this  mystery  ;  1260 

And  therefore  first  desire  to  know 
Some  principles  on  which  you  go. 

What  makes  a  knave  a  child  of  God, 
And  one  of  us? — A  livelihood. — 

What  renders  beating  out  of  brains,  1266 

And  murther,  godliness  ? — Great  gains. 

What*s  tender  conscience  ? — 'Tis  a  botch 
That  will  not  bear  the  gentlest  touch  ; 
But,  breaking  out,  dispatches  more 
Than  th'  epidemicarst  plague-sore.  1270 

What  makes  y'  incroach  upon  our  trade^ 
And  damn  all  others  ? — To  be  paid. — 

What's  orthodox  and  true  believing 
Against  a  conscience  ? — A  good  living. 

What  makes  rebelling  against  kings         1275 
A  good  old  Cause  ?—Administ 'rings. 

What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  ?— 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

And  that  which  was  prov'd  true  before 
Prove  false  again  ? — Two  hundred  more.     1280 
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What  makes  the  breakittg'  of  all  oaths 
A  holy  duty  ? — Food  aiAi  clothes. 

What  laws  and  freedom  persectition  ? — 
B'ing"  out  of  power  and  contribution. 

What  makes  a  church  a  den  of  thieves  ? —  1285 
A  Dean  and  Chapter  and  white  sleeves. 

And  what  would  serve,  if  those  wei^e  gone. 
To  make  it  orthodox  ? — Our  own. 

What  makes  morality  a  crime 
The  most  notorious  of  the  time  j  1290 

Morality,  which  both  the  Saints 
And  Wicked  too  cry  out  against  ? — 
*Cause  grace  and  virtue  are  within 
Prohibited  degrees  of  kin ; 
And  therefore  no  true  Saint  allows  1 295 

They  shall  be  suffered  to  espouse ; 
For  Saints  can  need  no  conscience 
That  with  morality  dispense  ;* 
As  virtue's  impious  when  'tis  rooted 
In  nature  only,  and  not  imputed  :  1300 

But  why  the  Wicked  should  do  so 
We  neither  know,  nor  care  to  do. 

What's  liberty  of  conscience, 
I'  th'  natural  and  genuine  sense  ? — 
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*Tis  to  restore  with  more  security  1305 

Rebellion  to  its  ancient  purity ; 

And  Christian  liberty  reduce 

To  th'  elder  practice  of  the  Jews  : 

For  a  large  conscience  is  all  one^ 

And  signifies  the  same  with  none.  1810 

It  is  enough  (quoth  he)  for  once, 
And  has  repriev'd  thy  forfeit  bones  : 
Nick  Machiavel  had  ne'er  a  trick 
(Though  he  gave  his  name  to  our  Old  Nick) 
But  was  below  the  least  of  these  1315 

That  pass  i'  th'  world  for  holiness. 
This  said,  the  Furies  and  the  light 
In  th'  instant  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 
And  left  him  in  the  dark  alone, 
With  stinks  of  brimstone  and  his  own.  1320 

The  Queen  of  Night,  whose  large  command 
Rules  all  the  sea  and  half  the  land, 
And  over  moist  and  crazy  brains, 
In  high  spring-tides,  at  midnight  reigns, 
Was  now  declining  to  the  west,  1325 

To  go  to  bed  and  take  her  rest; 
When  Hudibras,  whose  stubborn  blow9 
Deny'd  his  bones  that  soft  repose, 
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Lay  still,  expecting  worse  and  more, 

Stretch'd  out  at  length  upon  the  floor  ;         1330 

And  though  he  shut  his  eyes  as  fast 

As  if  h'  had  been  to  sleep  his  last, 

Saw  all  the  shapes  that  fear  or  wizards 

Do  make  the  devil  wear  for  vizards, 

And,  pricking  up  his  ears  to  hark  1335 

If  he  could  hear  too  in  the  dark. 

Was  first  invaded  with  a  groan. 

And  after,  in  a  feeble  tone, 

These  trembling  words :  Unhappy  wretch  ! 

What  hast  thou  gotten  by  this  fetch,  1340 

Or  all  thy  tricks,  in  this  new  trade. 

Thy  holy  Brotherhood  o'  th'  blade  ? 

By  sauntering  still  on  some  adventure. 

And  growing  to  thy  horse  a  Centaur  ? 

To  stuff  thy  skin  with  swelling  knobs  1346 

Of  cruel  and  hard-wooded  drubs  ; 

For  still  th'  hast  had  th'  worst  on  't  yet, 

As  well  in  conquest  as  defeat. 

Night  is  the  sabbath  of  mankind, 

To  rest  the  body  and  the  mind,  1350 

Which  now  thou  art  deny'd  to  keep. 

And  cure  thy  laboured  corpse  with  sleep. 
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The  Knight,  who  heard  the  wordg^  explain'd 
As  meant  to  him  this  reprimand, 
Because  the  character  did  hit  1355 

Point-blank  upon  his  case  so  fit ; 
Believ'd  it  was  some  drolling  spright 
That  stay'd  upon  the  guard  that  nighty 
And  one  of  those  h'  had  seen,  and  felt 
The  drubs  he  had  so  freely  dealt ;  1360 

When,  after  a  short  pause  and  groan. 
The  doleful  Spirit  thus  went  on  : 

This  'tis  t'  engage  with  Dogs  and  Bearfii 
Pell-mell  together  by  the  ears. 
And,  after  painful  bangs  and  knocks,  1305 

To  lie  in  limbo  in  the  stocks. 
And  from  the  pinnacle  of  glory 
Fall  headlong  into  purgatory. — 

(Thought  he,  This  devil's  full  of  nmlice. 
That  on  my  late  disaster  rallies  ;) —  1570 

Condemn'd  to  whipping,  but  declin'd  it, 
By  being  more  heroic-minded ; 
And  at  a  riding  handled  worse, 
W'ith  treats  more  slovenly  and  coarse  j 
Engag'd  with  fiends  iu  stubbftrn  wars,  1375 

And  hot  disputes  with  canjurei/s  j; 
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And,  wben  th'  hadst  bravely  won  the  day, 
Wast  fain  to  steal  thyself  away, — 

(I  see,  thought  he,  this  shasaeless  elf 
Would  fain  steal  me  too  from  myself,  1380 

That  impudently  dares  to  own 
What  I  have  suffer'd  for  and  done)— 
And  now,  but  venturing  to  betray. 
Hast  met  with  vengeance  the  same  way. 

Thought  he.  How  does  the  devil  know     1385 
What  'twas  that  I  design^  to  do  ? 
His  office  of  intelligence, 
His  oracles,  are  ceas'd  long  since ; 
And  he  knows  nothing  of  the  Saints, 
But  what  some  treacherous  spy  acquaints.     1390 
This  is  some  pettifogging  fiend. 
Some  under  door-keeper's  friend's  friend, 
That  undertakes  to  understand. 
And  juggles  ai  the  secondhand, 
And  now  would  pass  for  Spirit  Po,  1395 

And  all  men's  dark  <;oncerns  foreknow. 
I  think  I  need  not  fear  him  for't ; 
These  rallying  devils  do  no  hurt. 
Witibi  that  he  rous'd  his  drooping  heart, 
And  hastily  cry'd  out,  What  art  ?  1400 
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A  wretch  (quoth  he)  whom  want  of  grace 
Has  brought  to  this  unhappy  place.*-^ 

I  do  believe  thee,  quoth  the  Knight ; 
Thus  far  I'm  sure  thou'rt  in  the  right. 
And  know  what  'tis  that  troubles  thee  T405 

Better  than  thou  hast  guess'd  of  me. 
Thou  art  some  paltry  blackguard  spright, 
Condemn'd  to  drudg'ry  in  the  night ; 
Thou  hast  no  work  to  do  in  th'  house. 
Nor  halfpenny  to  drop  in  shoes ;  1410 

Without  the  raising  of  which  sum 
You  dare  not  be  so  troublesome, 
To  pinch  the  slatterns  black  arid  blue, 
For  leaving  you  their  work  to  do. 
This  is  your  business,  good  Pug-Robin,        1415 
And  your  diversion  dull  dry  bobbing, 
T'  entice  fanatics  in  the  dirt. 
And  wash  'em  clean  in  ditches  for't ; 
Of  which  conceit  you  are  so  proud, 
At  ev'ry  jest  you  laugh  aloud,  1420 

As  now  you  would  have  done  by  me. 
But  that  I  barr'd  your  raillery. 

Sir  (quoth  the  Voice,)  y'  are  no  such  sophi 
As  you  would  have  the  world  judge  of  ye. 
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If  you  design  to  weigh  our  talents  1425 

I*  th'  standard  of  your  own  false  balance, 

Or  think  it  possible  to  know 

Us  ghosts,  as  well  as  we  do  you, 

We  who  have  been  the  everlasting 

Companions  of  your  drubs  and  bastings        1430 

And  never  left  you  in  contest. 

With  male  or  female,  man  or  beast. 

But  prov'd  as  true  t*  ye,  and  entire. 

In  all  adventures  as  your  Squire. 

Quoth  he.  That  may  be  said  as  true  1435 

By  th'  idlest  pug  of  all  your  crew  ; 
For  none  could  have  betray'd  us  worse 
Than  those  allies  of  ours  and  yours. 
But  I  have  sent  him  for  a  token 
To  your  low  country  Hogen-Mogen,  1440 

To  whose  infernal  shores  I  hope 
He'll  swing  like  skippers  in  a  rope : 
And  if  y'  have  been  more  just  to  me 
(As  I  am  apt  to  think)  than  he, 
I  am  afraid  it  is  as  true  1445 

What  th'  ill-affected  say  of  you  j 
YeVe  spous'd  the  Covenant  and  Cause, 
By  holding  up  your  cloven  paws. 
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Sir  (quoth  the  Voice),  ^tis  true  I  grant. 
We  made  and  took  the  Covenant ;  1460 

But  that  no  more  concerns  the  Cause, 
Than  other  perj'ries  do  the  laws. 
Which y  when  they're  proved  in  open  court. 
Wear  wooden  peccadilloes  ftwr't : 
And  that's  the  reason  Covenanters  1455 

Hold  up  their  hands  like  rogues  at  bars* 

I  see  (quoth  Hudibi'as)  from  whence 
These  scandals  of  the  Saints  commence. 
That  are  but  natural  effects 
Of  Satan's  malice  and  his  sects,  1460 

Those  spider-saints  that  hang  by  threads 
Spun  out  o'  th'  entrails  of  their  heads. 

Sir  (quoth  the  Voice)  that  may  as  true 
And  properly  be  said  of  you. 
Whose  talents  may  compare  with  either,       1465 
Or  both  the  other  put  together ; 
For  all  the  Independents  do 
Is  only  what  you  forc'd  'em  to  ; 
You,  who  are  not  content  alone 
With  tricks  to  put  the  devil  down,  1470 

But  must  have  armies  rais'd  to  back 
The  gospel-work  you  undertake  -, 
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As  if  artillery  and  edge-tool» 

Were  th'  only  engines  to  save  souls  ; 

While  he,  poor  devil,  has  no  pow'r  1475 

By  force  to  run  down  and  devour ; 

Has  ne'er  a  Classis,  cannot  sentence 

To  stools,  or  poundage  of  repentance  j 

Is  ty'd  up  only  to  design, 

T*  entice,  and  tempt,  and  undermine  :  1480 

In  which  you  all  his  arts  outdo. 

And  prove  yourselves  his  betters  too. 

Hence  'tis  possessions  do  less  evil 

Than  mere  temptations  of  the  devil. 

Which  all  the  horrid'st  actions  done  1485 

Are  charg'd  in  courts  of  law  upon ; 

Because^  unless  they  help  the  elf, 

He  can  do  little  of  him3elf; 

And  therefore  where  he's  best  possest 

Acts  most  against  his  interest ;  1490 

Surprises  none  but  those  who've  priests 

To  turn  him  out,  and  exorcists, 

Supply'd  with  spiritual  provision, 

And  magazines  of  ammunition ; 

With  crosses,  relics,  crucifixes,  1495 

Beads,  pictures,  rosaries,  and  pyxes ; 
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The  tools  of  working  oat  salvation 

By  mere  mechanic  operation  : 

With  holy  water,  like  a  sluice, 

To  overflow  all  avenues :  1500 

But  those  who* re  utterly  unarmed, 

To  oppose  his  entrance  if  he  storm'd, 

He  never  offers  to  surprise, 

Although  his  falsest  enemies  ; 

But  is  content  to  be  their  drudge,  1505 

And  on  their  errands  glad  to  trudge : 

For  where  are  all  your  forfeitures 

Intrusted  in  safe  hands,  but  ours  ?  ^ 

Who  are  but  jailers  of  the  holes 

And  dungeons,  where  you  clap  up  souls;      1510 

Like  under-keepers,  turn  the  keys 

T'  your  mittimus  anathemasy 

And  never  boggle  to  restore 

The  members  you  deliver  o'er, 

Upon  demand,  with  fairer  justice  1515 

Than  all  your  covenanting  Trustees  j 

Unless,  to  punish  them  the  worse, 

You  put  them  in  the  secular  pow'rs, 

And  pass  their  souls,  as  some  demise 

The  same  estate  in  mortgage  twice  ;  1 520 
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When  to  a  legal  utlegation 
You  turn  your  excommunication, 
And  for  a  groat  unpaid  that's  due. 
Distrain  on  soul  and  body  too. 

Thought  he,  *Tis  no  mean  part  of  civil     1526 
State-prudence  to  cajole  the  devil, 
And  not  to  handle  him  too  tough. 
When  h'  has  us  in  his  cloven  hoof. 

'Tis  true  (quoth  he,)  that  intercourse 
Has  pass'd  between  your  friends  and  ours,    1630 
That,  as  you  trust  us,  in  our  way, 
To  raise  your  members  and  to  lay. 
We  send  you  others  of  our  own, 
Denounc'd  to  hang  themselves  or  drown. 
Or,  frighted  with  our  oratory,  16f36 

To  leap  down  headlong  many  a  story,; 
Have  usM  all  means  to  propagate 
Your  mighty  interests  of  state, 
Laid  out  our  spiritual  gifts  to  further 
Your  great  designs  of  rage  and  murther :     1 540 
For  if  the  Saints  are  nam'd  from  blood. 
We  only  've  made  that  title  good ; 
And,  if  it  were  but  in  our  power. 
We  should  not  scruple  to  do  more, 
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And  not  be  half  a  soul  behind  ld45 

Of  all  Dissenters  of  msinkind. 

Right  (quoth  the  Voice,)  and,  asr  I  scorn 
To  be  ungrateful,  in  return 
Of  all  those  kind  good  offices, 
ril  free  you  out  of  this  distress,  1550 

And  set  you  down  in  safety,  where 
It  is  no  time  to  tell  you  here. 
The  cock  crows,  and  the  morn  d'raws  on, 
When  *tis  decreed  I  must  be  gone  ; 
And  if  I  leave  you  here  till  day,  1555 

You'll  find  it  hard  to  get  away. 

With  that  the  Spirit  grop'd  about 
To  find  th*  enchanted  hero  out. 
And  try'd  with  haste  to  lift  him  up, 
But  found  his  forlorn  hope,  his  crup,  1560 

Unserviceable  with  kicks  and  blows 
Received  from  harden*d-hearted  foes. 
He  thought  to  drag  him  by  the  heels. 
Like  Gresham-carts  with  legs  for  wheels ; 
But  fear,  that  soonest  cures  those  sores,         1565 
In  danger  of  relapse  to  worse. 
Came  in  t'  assist  him  with  its  aid, 
And  up  his  sinking  vessel  weighM . 
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No  sooner  was  he  fit  to  trudge, 

But  both  made  ready  to  dislodge  j  1570 

The  Spirit  hors'd  him  like  a  sack, 

Upon  the  vehicle  his  back, 

And  bore  him  headlong  into  th*  hall, 

With  some  few  rubs  against  the  wall ; 

Where,  finding  out  the  postern  lockM,         1575 

And  th*  avenues  as  strongly  blocked, 

H'  attack'd  the  wmdow,  storm 'd  the  glass, 

And  in  a  moment  gaitt^'d  the  pass ; 

Through  which  he  drag^M  the  worsted  soldtcr's 

Fore-quarters  out  by  th'  head  and  shoulders,  1 580 

And  cautiously  began  to  scout. 

To  find  their  fellow-cattle  out ; 

Nor  was  it  half  a  minute's  quest 

Ere  he  retrieved  the  champion's  beast, 

Ty'd  to  a  pale,  instead  of  rack,  1585 

But  ne'er  a  saddle  on  his  back. 

Nor  pistols  at  the  saddle-bow. 

Convey M  away,  the  Lord  knows  how. 

He  thought  it  was  no  time  to  stay. 

And  let  the  night  too  steal  away ;  1590 

But  in  a  trice  advanc'd  the  Knight 

Upon  the  bare  ridge,  bolt  upright,  • 
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Andf  groping  out  for  Ralpbo^s  jade. 

He  foand  the  saddle  too  was  rtny^d. 

And  in  the  jJaee  a  lump  of  soap,  lo9o 

On  which  he  speedily  leaped  up ; 

And,  turning  to  the  gate  the  rein. 

He  kick'd  and  cudgeird  on  amain ; 

While  Hudibras  with  equal  haste 

On  both  sides  laid  about  as  fast,  1600 

And  spurred,  as  jockeys,  use  to  break. 

Or  padders,  to  secure,  a  neck  : 

Where  let  us  leave  him  for  a  time. 

And  to  their  Churches  turn  our  rhyme  ; 

To  hold  forth  their  declining  state,  1606 

Which  now  come  near  an  even  rate. 


NOTES, 

HISTORICAL,  CRITICAL,  AND  EXPLANATORY. 


PART  III.    CANTO  I. 


We  now  come  to  the  Third  Part  of  Hudibras,  which  is  consi- 
derably longer  than  either  the  First  or  the  Second ;  and  yet  the 
severest  critic  cannot  say,  that  Butler  grows  insipid  in  his  inven* 
tion,  or  falters  in  his  judgment.  He  still  continues  to  shine  in 
both  those  excellencies ;  and,  to  manifest  the  extensiveness  of  lus 
abilities^  he  leaves  no  art  untried  to  spin  out  these  adventures  to 
a  length  proportioned  to  his  wit  and  satire.  The  reader  cannot 
be  weary  of  him ;  nor  will  he  be  so  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poem ; 
and  the  reason  is  evident,  because  the  last  part  is  as  pregnant  virith 
wit  and  humour  as  the  former ;  and  a  poetic  fire  is  equally  dif- 
fused through  the  whole  poem,  that  burns  every  where  clearly^ 
and  every  where  irresistibly. 

V.  15-6.  And  more  untoward  to  be  won. 

Than  by  Caligula  the  moon."]  Caligula,  son  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina,  was  one  of  the  Emperors  of  Rome. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  his  reign,  Rome  expected  uni- 
versal prosperity,  the  exiles  were  recalled,  taxes  were  remitted^ 
and  profligates  dismissed.  But  Caligula  soon  displayed  his  true 
character,  and  became  wanton,  proud,  and  cruel.  He  built  a 
temple  to  himself,  and  ordered  his  head  to  be  placed  on  the  images 
of  the  gods,  while  he  wished  to  imitate  the  thunders  and  powers 
of  Jupiter ;  and  often  boasted  of  being  the  favored  lover  of  the 
moon.  >  The  statues  of  all  great  men  were  removed,  as  if  Rome 
would  sooner  forget  her  virtues  in  their  absence ;  and  the  em- 
peror appeared  in  public  places  in  the  most  indecent  manner, 
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encouraging  all  manner  of  debauchery.  He  committed  incest 
^th  his  three  sisters^  and  established  public  places  of  prostitution. 
He  often  amused  himself  mth  putting  innocent  people  to  death ; 
he  attempted  to  famish  Rome  by  a  monopoly  of  com ;  and  as  he 
was  pleased  with  the  greatest  disasters  which  befel  his  subjects^ 
he  often  wished  the  Romans  had  but  one  head,  that  he  might  have 
the  gratification  to  strike  it  off.  Wild  beasts  were  constantly  fed 
in  his  palace  with  human  victims ;  and,  as  if  to  insult  the  feelings 
and  dignity  of  fallen  Rome,  a  favorite  horse  was  made  high-priest 
and  consul,  and  kept  in  marble  apartments,  and  adorned  with 
the  most  valuable  trappings  and  pearls  the  empire  could  furnish. 
Caligula  built  a  bridge  upwards  of  three  miles  in  the  sea;  and 
would,  perhaps,  have  shown  himself  more  tyrannical,  had  not 
Ohereas,  one  of  his  servants,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  tife, 
with  others  equally  tired  with  the  cruelties  and  insults  that  were 
offered  with  impunity  to  the  persdn  and  character  of  the  Romans. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  tyrant  was  murdered  January  24, 
A.  D.  41,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  three  years 
and  ten  months. 

V.  20.  For  trusting  those  they  made  her  kindred."]  Warbnrton 
observes  here,  "  The  meaning  of  this  fine  passage  is,  that  when 
men  have  flattered  their  mistresses  so  extravagantly  as  to  make 
them  goddesses,  they  are  .not  to  be  surprised  if  their  mistresses 
treat  them  with  all  that  distance  and  severity  which  beings  of  a 
superior  order  think  their  right  towards  inferior  creatures,  nor 
have  they  reason  to  complain  of  what  is  but  the  effect  of  their  own 
indiscretion." 

V.  41-2.  As  he  zoos  always  wont  to  do 

When  h*  had  discomfited  a  foe."]  The  Knight  had  been 
seized  with  a  love  fit  immediately  after  his  imaginary  victory  at 
the  bear-baiting  (Part  I.  Canto  HI.  V.  372) ;  and  the  conquest  he 
had  gained  over  Sidrophel,  in  his  late  desperate  encounter,  has 
now  the  same  effect  upon  him.  This  humour  will  appear  very 
natural  and  polite,  if  the  opinion  he  had  of  women  be  right,  whidi 
he  declares  in  a  vain-glorious  soliloquy,  for  which  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Part  I.  Canto  III.  V.  381. 

As  a  consequent  of  this  principle,  the  Knight,  whenever  he  ob-» 
tMned  a  victory,  (or  fancied  so,  which  to  lum  and  Don  Quixote 
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was  as  good,)  he  wildly  thought  himself  possessed  of  all  those 
endowments,  and  from  thence  strongly  imagined  his  amours  would 
be  irresistible.  It  is  true  he  gained  but  a  few  victories ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wondef  his  heart  was  elated  with  hopes  of  gain- 
ing the  widow,  and  his  imagination  raised  to  an  enthusiastic  claim 
of  glory,  when  he  was  favored  by  fortune.  Thus  upon  his  first 
victory  he  was  cock-a-whoop,  and  thought 

h'  had  done  enough  to  purchase 

Thanksgiving-day  among  the  churches, 

Wherein  his  mettle  and  brave  worth 

Might  be  explained  by  holder- forth. 
V.  43-4.  And  us'd  the  only  antique  philters. 

Derived  from  old  heroic  titters^  Philters  were  love  po- 
tions, reported  to  be  much  in  request  in  former  ages ;  but  our  true 
Knight-errant  made  use  of  no  other  but  what  his  noble  achieve- 
ments by  his  sword  produced. 

V.  51-2.  Who  mighty  perhaps,  reduce  his  cause 

To  th*  ordeal  trial  of  the  laws.']  Ordeal  was  a  mode  of 
trial,  or  of  discovering  innocence  or  guilt,  formerly  practised  over 
almost  all  Europe,  and  which  prevailed  in  England  from  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  till  it  was  abolished  by  declaration  of 
Henry  III.  It  was  called  purgatio  vulgaris,  or  judicium,  in  oppo- 
sition to  bellum,  or  combat,  the  other  form  of  purgation  ;  and  was 
of  various  kinds,  as  that  of  fire,  that  of  red-hot  iron,  that  of  water, 
that  of  judicial  pottage,  that  of  hallowed  cheese,  that  of  the  green 
cross,  and  that  of  dice  laid  on  relics  covered  with  a  woollen  cloth. 
To  each  of  which  kinds  particular  masses  were  appointed. 
V.  65-6.  And  if  they  cannot  read  one  terse, 

V  th*  Psalms,  must  sing  it,  and  thaVs  worse."]  By  this  is 
meant  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  which  is  a  thing  often  mentioned, 
and  as  little  understood  ;  for  which  reason  it  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  explain  the  meaning  and  rise  of  it.  In  old  times  few 
persons  were  bred  to  learning,  or  could  read,  but  those  who  were 
actually  in  orders,  or  educated  for  that  purpose :  so  that  if  such 
a  person  was  arraigned  before  a  temporal  judge  for  any  crime, 
(the  punishment  whereof  was  death,)  he  might  pray  his  clergy, 
that  was,  to  have  a  Latin  bible  in  a  black  Gothic  character  de- 
livered to  him ;  and  if  he  could  read  (not  sing,  as  the  poet  says) 
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in^a  place  where  the  judge  appomted,  which  was  generally  in  the 
Psalms,  the  ordinary  thereupon  certified,  ^'  quod  legit/*  (he  reads,) 
and  the  criminal  was  saved,  as  being  a  man  of  learning;  and 
might  probably,  therefore,  be  useful  to  the  public ;  otherwise  he 
was  sure  to  be  hanged.  This  privilege  was  granted  in  all  offences 
but  high-treason  and  sacril^e.  This  privilege  continued  till  after 
the  year  1350;  and  was  so  great,  that  if  a  criminal  was  con- 
demned at  one  assize  because  he  could  not  read,  and  was  re- 
prieved to  the  subsequent  assize,  he  might  agun  demand  thia 
benefit,  either  then,  or  even  under  the  gallows ;  and  if  he  could 
then  read,  he  was  of  course  to  be  pardoned;  of  which  there  is  an 
instance  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  It  was  at  first  extended,  not 
only  to  the  clergy,  but  to  any  other  person  who  could  read,  who 
must,  however,  declare  that  he  vowed  or  was  resolved  to  enter 
into  orders :  but  as  learning  increased,  this  benefit  of  the  clergy 
was  restnuned  by  several  acts  of  Parliament,  and  now  is  wholly 
taken  away,  the  benefit  being  allowed  in  all  clergyable  ofienees. 
**  InHudibras's  days,'^  Dr.  Grey  says,  "  they  used  to  sing  a  psalm 
at  the  gallows ;  and  therefore  he  that,  by  not  being  able  to  read  a 
verse  in  the  Psalms,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  must  sing,  or 
at  least  hear  a  verse  sung,  under  the  gallQws,  before  he  was  turned 
off."  Cotton,  in  his  Virgil  Travestie,  alludes  to  this  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

*^  Ready,  when  Dido  gave  the  word. 

To  be  advanc'd  into  the  halter. 

Without  the  benefit  on 's  psalter. 

Then,  ^cause  she  woul^,'  to  part  the  sweeter, 

A  portion  have  of  Hopkins'  metre, 

As  people  use  at  execution, 

For  the  decorum  of  conclusion. 

Being  too  sad  to  sing,  she  says." 
"  It  is  reported,"  says  Dr.  Grey  further,  "  of  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  the  famous  Montrose,  that,  being  condemned  in  Scotland  to 
die  for  attending  his  master  in  some  of  his  glorious  exploits,  and 
being  upon  the  ladder,  and  ordered  to  set  out  a  psalm,  he,  ex- 
pecting a  reprieve,  named  the  1 19th  Psalm,  with  which  the  officers 
attending  the  execution  complied,  the  Scotch  Pk^byterians  being 
great  psalm-singers ;  and  it  was  well  for  him  he  did  so,  for  they 
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had  sung  it  half  through  before  the  reprieve  came ;  any  other 
psalm  would  have  hanged  him.'' 

V*.  86-6.  And  cut  whole  giants  intojritters. 

And  put  them  into  amorous  twitters.']  In  his  note  upon 
tlus  passage.  Dr.  Grey  says,  "  In  what  high  esteem  with  their  mis- 
tresses, upon  this  principle,  must  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Sword 
have  been,  as  described  by  Don  Quixote,  who  with  a  single  back- 
stroke cut  in  sunder  two  fierce  and  mighty  giants ;  or  Don  Felix- 
marte  of  Hircania,  who,  with  one  single  back-stroke,  cut  five  swing- 
ing giants  t>fir  by  the  middle,  like  so  many'H[>ean-8talks ;  or  Uffo, 
whose  monumental  inscription  we  meet  with  in  the  following  words : 
*  If  Uffo,  fighting  for  my  country,  with  my  own  hand  killed  thirty- 
two  giants,  and  at  last,  being  killed  by  the  giant  Rolvo,  my  body 
lies  here:  or  Hycophrix,  (commonly  called  Hycothrift,)  who, 
with  an  axle-tree  for  a  sword,  and  a  cart-wheel  for  a  buckler,  is 
said  to  have  killed  two  giants,  and  to  have  done  great  service  for 
the  common  people  in  the  fenny  part  of  England." 

V.  89-90.  But  when  their  bones  were  drubbed  so  sore. 

They  durst  not  wooe  one  combat  more."]  Our  author,  in 
this  part  of  the  Canto,  appears  to  have  had  the  adventures  of  Don 
Qiuxote  particularly  in  his  eye.  The  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance  observes,  upon  one  occasion,  *'  That  a  knight-errant 
must  never  complain  of  his  wounds,  though  his  bowels  were  drop- 
ping out  through  them.'' 

V.  93.  So  Spanish  heroes  with  their  lances,"]  A  female  traveller 
in  Spain  sajrs,  "  The  young  Spaniards  signalized  their  valour  before 
the  Spanish  ladies  at  bull-feasts^  which  often  proved  very  hazard- 
ous and  sometimes  fatal  to  them.  It  is  performed  by  attacking  a 
wild  bull  kept  on  purpose,  and  let  loose  at  the  combatants :  and 
he  that  kills  it  carries  the  laurel,  and  dwells  highest  in  the  lady's 
fevor." 

V.  1  \5S.  He  thought  it  desperate  to  tarry , 

And  venture  to  be  accessary,]  ^y  the  statute  law  of 
the  realm,  an  accessary  is  a  person  who  is  any  wise  aiding  in  the 
commission  of  some  felonious  action.  He  who  counsels,  abets,  or 
conceals  the  committing  of  such  an  action,  or  the  person  who  has 
committed  it,  is  deemed  an  accessary. 
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V.  129-30.  The  Squire  concur'd  t*  abandon  him, 

And  serve  him  in  the  self-same  trim."]  An  alumymoilS 
commentator  on  our  author  makes  the  following  observations  on 
this  passage.  **  I  fear,**  says  he,  *'  the  poet  has  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  censure  in  this  place,  where  he  has  made  the  con- 
duct of  Ralph  unnatural  and  improbable.  For  no  sooner  had  the 
Knight  learnt  that  Whachum  was  the  thief,  and  Sidrophel  the  re* 
ceiver  of  his  cloak,  &c.  but  he  dispatches  Ralpho  for  a  constable* 
which  was  a  prudent  and  lawful  action;  and  we  are  told  that 
the  Squire  immediately  obeyed  him.  But  why  he  should  in  the 
way  apprehend  any  danger,  or  decline  performing  so  dutiful  and 
necessary  a  piece  of  service,  is  strange  and  unaccountable.  The 
encounter  between  the  Knight  and  Sidrophel  happened  after 
Ralplio*s  departure ;  so  that  if  the  Knight's  proceedmgs  were  iU 
legal,  he  could  not  fear  any  thing  from  thence,  because  he  waa 
not  only  innocent,  but  ignorant  of  them  ^  and  as  for.  Sidrophel  and 
his  Zauy,  he  was  certain  they  were  notorious  offenders,  from  Si- 
drophel's  own  confession.  Besides,  he  was  sensible  that  he  had 
left  the  Knight  in  a  critical  situation,  guarding  his  two  prisoners, 
who,  he  might  be  isure,  would  leave  no  means  untried  to  annoy 
their  enemy,  and  make  their  escape.  It  thence  became  Ralpho- 
to  be  dutiful  and  expeditious  in  relieving  his  master  out  of  such 
imminent  danger :  his  conduct  to  the  contrary  is  therefore  unnar 
tural.  What  the  poet  says  in  the  line  before  us  can  be  no  excuse 
for  Ralpho ;  and,  let  me  observe,  they  are  inconsistently  ui^d  in 
his  favour;  because  the  Knight's  private  determination  for  the 
intended  ruin  of  him  must  be  entirely  unknown  to  one  that  was 
absent,  which  was  Ralpho *s  case.  As  it  therefore  does  not  appear 
that  he  had,  or  could  probably  have,  any  intelligence  of  the 
Knight's  designs,  what  reason  can  be  given  to  justify  his  deserting 
his  master  at  this  juncture,  and  revealing  his  intrigues  to  his  mis- 
tress ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  it  was  necessary  she  should  be  informed 
of  them,  that  the  hyp6cri8y  and  odiousness  of  such  a  character 
might  be  openly  detected  by  the  lady ;  and  with  a  good-natured 
reader,  this  necessity  may  palliate  the  marvellous  method  of  sup* 
plying  it ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  Ralpho's  services  were 
voluntary  and*  free,  or  that  he  was  rather  a  companion  than  ser* 
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vant  to  Sir  Hudibras :  but  this  will  not  excuse  him  ;  for  as  soon 
as  he  had  entered  himself  as  a  squire  to  a  knight-errant,  the  laws  of 
chivalry  (which  the  poet  should  have  adhered  to)  obliged  him 
not  to  quit  his  arms  nor  his  service,  without  the  knowledge  and 
Approbation  of  his  Knight,  to  whose  behests  he  ought  to  have 
been  obedient  and  trusty.  And  accordingly  we  find  Sancho  very 
often  soliciting  Don  Quixote  for  his  permission  to  return  to  La 
Mancha ;  and  no  one  will  say,  thtit  the  rules  of  knighthood  are  not 
there  exactly  delineated.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  can  be  urged 
in  defence  of  the  poet,  but  that  he  has  professedly  drawn  the 
characters  of  his  heroes  odd  and  preposterous,  and  consequently 
that  he  might  represent  them  so  in  their  actions,  to  preserve  a 
poetical  uniformity  in  both ;  and  in  particular,  he  attributes  to 
Ralpho,  in  this  scene,  that  wonderful  sagacity,  foresight,  fore- 
knowledge, and  revelation,  which  his  sect  arrogantly  pretended 
to;  so  that,  if  we  will  dispense  with  these  supernatural  qualifi« 
cations  in  Ralpho,  they,  and  they  only,  will  solve  the  present  diffi- 
culties." 

V,  137.  To  pawn  his  inward  ears  to  marry  herJ]  His  exterior 
ears  were  gone  before,  and  so  out  of  danger  ;  but  by  inward  ears  is 
here  meant  his  conscience. 

V.  140.  Their  party-saints  to  represent,"]  This  is  to  set  forth  the 
wicked  tricks  of  all  parties  of  those  pretended  saints,  who  were  as 
ready  to  supplant  and  betray  one  another,  as  they  were  to 
snpplant  their  professed  enemies.  Butler,  in  his  Remains,  says  of 
themt 

'*  These  saints  in  masquerade  would  have  us 
Sit  quietly  whilst  they  enslave  us ; 
And  what  is  worse,  by  lies  and  cants, 
Would  trick  us  to  believe  them  saints ; 
And  though  by  fines  and  sequestration. 
They've  pillag'd  and  dtistroy'd  the  nation. 
Yet  still  they  bawl  for  reformation." 
V.  162.  He  strok'd  his  beard,  and  thus  he  said."]    T)ie  Knight  is 
very  nice  in  regulating  his  dress,  before  he  goes  into  the  presence 
of  his  mistress ;  and,  indeed,  it  behoved  him  to  be  so  on  this  im- 
portant occasion.    It  more  particularly  concerned  him  to  accost 
her  at  thb  visit  in  a  proper  attitude,  since  at  the  last  interview  he 
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was  placed  in  the  most  uubecoroing  situation.    The  poet  ivill  not 
let  slip  the  Knight's  action  with  his  beard,  probably,  because  to 
stroke  the  beard  before  a  person  spoke  (as  a  preparative  to  ma 
fftvour  and  attention)  was  the  fashion  near  three  thousand  years  ago. 
This  we  learn  from  Homer,  in  a  passage  in  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  where  Dolon  is  about  to  supplicate  Diomed  for  mercy,  who 
had  threatened,  and  then  stood  ready  to  kill  him. 
**  Sternly  he  spoke,  and  as  the  wretch  prepared 
With  humble  blandishments  to  stroke  his  beard. 
Like  lightning  swift  the  wrathful  faulchion  flew. 
Divides  the  neck,  and  cuts  the  nerves  in  two." 
Thus  Patrocius  is  introduced  by  Shakespeare,  in  Troilos  and 
Cressida,  acting  Nestor,  at  the  instance  of  Achilles : — '*  Now  play 
me  Nestor.^Hum !  and  stroke  thy  beard  as  he,  being  dressed  to 
some  oration." 

''  The  conversation  of  this  visit,"  Dr.  Grey  remarks,  "  is  carried 
on  in  an  extraordinary  manner :  a  most  notorious  hypocrisy  in  the 
Knight,  and  an  artful  dissimulation  in  the  Widow,  are  beautifully 
represented," 
V.  209-10.  And  to  be  summoned  to  appear 

In  t*  other  world's  illegal  here,"]    And  yet  there  are 
some  such  summonses  on  record.    InRicher's  Abridgment  of  the 
History  of  the  Royal  Genealogy  of  Spain,  there  is  a  remarkable 
account  of  Peter  and  John  de  Carvajal,  who  were  condemned  for 
murder  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  and  that  v^ry  frivolous,  to 
be  thrown  from  the  summit  of  a  rock.    Ferdinand  IV.  the  then 
King  of  Spain,  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  grant  their 
pardon.    As  they  were  leading  to  execution,  they  invoked  God  to 
witness  their  iunocency,  and  appealed  to  his  tribunal,  to  which 
they  summoned  the  king  to  appear  in  thirty  days  time.    He  laughed 
at  the  summons ;  nevertheless  some  days  after,  he  fell  sick,  and 
went  to  a  place  called  Alcandet  to  divert  himself,  and  recover  his 
health,  and  shake  off  the  remembrance  of  the  summons,  if  he  could. 
Accordingly  the  thirtieth  day  being  come,  he  found  himself  much 
better,  and  after  shewing  a  great  deal  of  muth  and  cheerfulness  on 
that  occasion  with  his  courtiers,  and  ridiculing  the  illusiop,  retired 
to  his  rest,  but  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  next  mornings' 7  T^s 
happc;ied  in  the  year  1312. 


-f 
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V.  220.  They  are  but  prisoners  on  parolesJ}  Prisoners  on  parole 
are  persons  who  give  their  word  of  honor  to  comply  with  certain 
engagements.  Anstis,  in  his  Register  of  the  Garter,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  obligations  such  prisoners  are  under.  *'  In 
the  seventh  of  Henry  V.  (says  he)  Sir  Simon  de  Felbrig  was  a  wit- 
ness of  the  promise  made  by  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  upon  his  release- 
ment,  to  return  under  the  penalty  of  the  reversal  of  his  arms,  which 
in  that  age  was  the  mark  of  perpetual  infamy.  Now  the  clause 
commonly  inserted  in  agreements  made  with  prisoners  upon  their 
ransom  was,  that  in  case  they  did  not  perform  the  conditions,  they 
consented  to  be  accounted  felons,  and  infamous,  and  to  have  their 
arms  reversed." 

V.  252.  Loud  as  the  Stentorphonkk  toice.']  Stentor,  a  famous 
crier  in  the  Grecian  army,  who  had  a  voice  as  loud  as  fifty  men  put 
together. 

'-  Heaven's  Empress  mixes  with  the  mortal  crowd, 
And  shouts  in  Stentors  sounding  voice  aloud.'^— P()pe. 

*'  You  storm  and  rage,  and  blasphemously  loud. 
As  Stentor  bellowing  to  the  Grecian  crowd."— Dry<^. 

Derham,  in  his  Physico-Theology,  makes  mention  of  a  Dutch- 
man who  could  break  rummer  glasses  with  the  strength  of  his 
voice. 

V.  278.  And  chaste  contemplative  bardashing.']  Flagellation,  or 
a  kind  of  Catholic  discipline. 

V.  280.  — — -  and  scout"]  A  sneer,  probably,  upon  Sir  Samuel 
Luke,  who,  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  was  ii  scout- 
master. 

V.  282.  And  th^  under-witch,  his  Caliban.']  Caliban,  a  character 
in  Shakspeare's  Tempest,  and  son  to  the  witch  Sycorax.  Prospero 
thus  describes  him, — ^^  A  son  that  she  did  litter  here,  a  freckled 
whelp,  hag  born,  not  honoured  with  a  human  shape. 

V.  289.  .—  Transformed  himself  t*  a  bear.]  Tliis  is  an  allusion  to 
the  fable  of  Proteus's  changes,  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  : 

**  As  thou,  blue  Proteus,  ranger  of  the  seas. 
Who  now  a  youth  confess'd,  a  lion  now. 
And  now  a  boar  with  tusky  head,  dost  show  : 
Now  like  a  hateful  gliding  snake  art  seen, 
A  bull  with  horned  head,  a  stone,  or  spreading  green. 
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Or  in  a  flood  dost  flow  a  wat'ry  way, 

Dissembling  streams,  or  in  bright  lire  dost  play/' 
y .  SO  1-2.  But  bravely  tcorning  to  defile 

My  sword  mith  feeble  blood  and  vile,']  Don  Quixote, 
upon  a  similar  occasion,  refuses  to  draw  his  sword  upon  some  pie* 
beians  who  had  offended  him,  because  they  had  not  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

V.  319.  With  cow'iich  meazle  like  a  leper!]  Cowage,  vulgarly 
called  covhUch,  is  a  species  of  kidney  bean,  a  native  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  The  pod,  which  is  brought  over  to  us  for  me^ 
dicinal  purposes,  is  thickly  covered  with  short  hairs,  which,  ap* 
plied  to  the  t^in,  occasions  a  troublesome  itching  for  some  time, 
and  is  often  used  by  mischievous  boys  to  play  tricks  with.  Some 
moden^  practitioners  recommend  cowage  as  a  safe  and  efficacious 
vermifuge. 
V.  321-2.  Make  lechen,  and  their  punks,  with  dewtry, 

Cwnmit  fantastical  advowtry,]  Dewtry,  dutroy,  or 
dewtroa,  now  called  datura,  is  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  East  In- 
dies. Its  flower  and  seed  have  a  peculiar  intoxicating  quality ;  for, 
taken  in  a  small  quantity,  they  transport  a  man  from  the  objects 
about  him,  and  place  before  him  imaginary  scenes,  with  which  his 
attention  is  wholly  taken  up,  so  that  anything  may  be  done  with  him 
or  before  him,  without  his  regarding  it  then  or  remembering  it 
afterwards.  Thieves  are  said  to  give  it  to  those  they  have  a  mind 
to  rob  ;  and  women  to  their  husbands,  in  order  to  use  them  as  here 
represented  by  our  poet.  Some  are  said  to  be  so  expert  in  the  use 
of  the  drug  that  they  they  can  proportion' its  dose  so  as  to  take 
away  the  senses  for  any  certain  number  of  hours.  The  Nepenthe 
in  Homer  (Odyssey,  book  iv.  v.  301,  et  seq.)  by  the  description 
soems  to  have  been  much  like  it. 
*'  Mean  time  with  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul. 

Bright  Helen  mixt  a  mirth-inspiring  bowl ; 

Tempered  with  drugs  of  sovereign  use,  to  assuage 

The  boiling  bosom  of  tumultuqus  rage ;  ^ 

To  clear  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  care. 

And  dry  the  tearful  sluices  of  despair ; 

Ghaon'd  with  that  virtuous  draught,  th'  exalted  mkd 

All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind. 
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Though  on  the  blazing  pile  his  parent  lay. 
Or  a  lovM  brother  groan'd  his  life  away ; 
Or  darling  sqn,  oppress'd  by  ruflfian  force, 
Fell  breathless  at  his  feet  a  mangled  corse ; 
From  morn  to  eve,  impassive  and  serene, 
The  man,  entranc'd,  would  view  the  dreadful  scene* 
These  drugs,  so  friendly  to  the  joys  of  life. 
Bright  Helen  learnt  from  'I 'hone's  imperial  wife. 
Who  sway'd  the  sceptre  where  prolific  Nile 
With  various  simples  clothes  the  fattenM  soiL*^— Pope. 
V.  323.  Bewitch  hermetic  men,  &c.]    Butler  probably  means  no- 
thing  more  here,  than  men  so  sophisticated  with  presumptuous  no- 
tions of  their  own  superior  piety,  that  they  looked  upon  themselves, 
like  the  followers  of  Hermes  Trismeglstus  of  old,  as  exempt  from 
the  follies  and  frailties  of  the  ordinary  race  of  men. 

V.  324.  Stark  staring  mad  with  manicon.']   Manicon,  an  herb  so 
called  from  its  making  people  mad. 
V.  325"6.  Believe  mechanic  virtuosi 

Can  raise  them  mountains  in  Potdsi."]  A  banter  on  thosO 
projectors  who  have  pretended  to  find  out  the  philosopher's  stone, 
or  powder  for  the  transmutation  of  metals ;  of  which  Helmont 
gives  the  following  account :  ''I  have  often  seen  it,  and  with  my 
hands  handled  the  same.  I  projected  a  quarter  of  one  grain, 
wrapped  up  in  paper,  upon  eight  ounces  of  argent  vive  (quicksilver,) 
hot  in  a  crucible,  and  immediately  the  whole  hydrarygyry,  with 
some  little  noise,  ceased  to  flow,  and  remained  congealed  like  yel- 
low wax :  after  fusion  thereof,  by  blowing  the  bellows,  there  were 
found  eight  ounces  of  gold,  wanting  eleven  grains.  Therefore  one 
grain  of  this  powder  transmutes  19,186,  equal  parts  of  argent  vive 
into  the  best  gold." 

V.  327-8.  And,  sillier  than  the  antic  fools, 

Take  treasure  for  a  heap  of  coals."]  Dr.  Grey  imagines 
that  our  poet  designed  here  to  sneer  at  Martin  Frobisher,  and 
others,  who  in  Queen  Elizabetn's  time  went  upon  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, and  brought  home  ore  which  they  took  for  gold,  but  which 
in  the  end  proved  little  better  than  coals. 
Vi  331p2.  Withfigures  ground  on  panes  of  glass, 

Make  people  on  their  heads  to  pass."]    Alluding  to  the 
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camera  obscura,  and  other  optical  experiments,  which  were  found 
out  in  Batler*8  time,  and  exdted  the  astonishment  of  those  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed. 
V.  333-4.  And  mighty  heapt  of  coin  increase. 

Reflected  from  a  single  piece,']  Something  of  this  kind 
of  juggling,  or  sleight  of  hand,  is  ascribed  by  Heywood,  in  his 
Hierarchy  of  Angels^  to  Dr.  Faustus  and  Cornelius  Agrippa. 
<<  Of  Faustus  and  Agrippa  it  is  told. 
That  in  theur  travels  they  bear  seeming  gold, 
WMch  could  abide  the  touch,  and  by  the  way. 
In  all  their  host'ries  they  would  freely  pay : 
But  parted  thence,  mine  host  thinking  to  find 
Those  glorious  pieces  they  had  left  behind 
Safe  in  the  bag,  sees  nothing,  save  together 
Round  scutes  of  horn,  and  pieces  of  old  leather.^' 
V.  339-40.  When  leu  delinquenti  have  been  icourg^d^ 

And  hemp  on  wooden  anvils  forged.]  It  is  an  old  and 
very  just  subject  of  complaint  with  plulosophers  as  well  as  poets, 
that  great  crimes  escape  unpunished,  while  smaller  offences  are 
punished  with  merciless  rigour.  A  song  called  the  Reformation, 
in  the  collection  of  Loyal  old  Songs,  says, 

'<  Crimes  are  not  punished  'cause  they're  crimes. 
But  'cause  they're  low  and  little ; 
Mean  men  for  mean  faults  in  those  times 

Make  satisfaction  to  a  tittle. 
Whilst  those  in  office  and  in  power, 
Boldly  the  underlings  devour." 
Wooden  anvil  means  the  block  on  which  hemp  is  beat  in  Bride- 
well, and  other  houses  of  correction. 
V.  345—8.  And  held  my  drubbing  of  his  bones 
Too  great  an  honour  for  pultrones  ; 
For  knights  are  bound  to  feel  no  blows 
From  paltry  and  unegualfoes.']  An  imitation  of  Don 
Quixote,  who  gave  the  following  advice  to  his  Sqiure  Sancho 
Panza.    '<  Friend  Sancho,  for  the  future,  whenever  thou  perceivest 
us  to  be  any  ways  abused  by  such  inferior  fellows,  thou  art  not  to 
expect  that  I  should  offer  to  draw  my  sword  against  them,  for 
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I  will  not  do  it  in  the  least ;  no,  do  thou  then  draw  and  chastise 
them  as  thou  thinkest  fit :  but  if  any  knight  come  and  take  their 
parts,  then  will  I  step  in  between  thee  and  danger/' 

V.  351-2.  Their  horses  never  give  a  blow. 

But  when  they  make  a  legy  and  Ikw.']  Lewis,  in  his 
I£story  of  the  Parthian  Empire,  observes,  from  Dion  Cassius, 
**  That  in  the  Roman  battalions,  in  form  of  a  tortoise,  their  horses 
were  taught  to  kneel ;"  and  in  another  place  he  says,  *'  that  Tra- 
jan, in  his  Parthian  expedition,  was  presented  with  a  horse  that 
was  taught  to  adore,  kneeling  upon  his  fore-feet,  and  to  bow  his 
head  to  the  ground,  as  Trajan  stood  before  lum." 

V.  355-6.  Quoth  he^  for  fkany  years  he  drove 

A  kind  of  broking-4rade  in  love.']  Lilly  confirms  this, 
in  one  or  two  instances  in  his  life^  where  he  tells  us,  that  '*  he  grew 
weary  of  such  employments,  and  burned  his  books,  wldch  in- 
structed these  curiosities.'' 

V.  384.  At  length  found  one  in  LancashireJ]  Dr.  Grey  says,  *'  the 
reason  why  Sidrophel  is  said  to  find  a  witch  in  Lancashire,  rather 
than  any  other  county,  is,  because  it  has  always  been  a  tradition, 
that  they  have  abounded  there  more  than  in  all  the  kingdom. 
Hence  came  the  vulgar  expression  of  a  Lancashire  witch ;  and  the 
tradition  might  probably  take  its  rise  from  some  reputed  witches 
who  were  tried  there  in  the  reign  of  King  James  L  and  I  think  cast 
for  their  lives ;  but  it  was  probably  with  judges  that  ran  in  but  too 
much  with  the  court  stream,  and  favored  the  monarch's  opinion 
in  his  dsemonology ;  and  fancied,  because  they  had  their  nightly 
meetings,  they  could  be  nothing  else  but  witches,  though  in  reality 
(as  I  have  been  informed  by  one  who  read  the  narrative  of  them 
published  in  those  times)  they  were  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
sheep-stealers." 

Burton  (fellow-sujOTerer  with  Pr3m  and  Bastwick,  see  Pryn's 
New  IMscovery  of  the  Prelate's  Tyranny)  complained,  that,  *'  upon 
his  being  imprisoned  in  Lancaster  Castle,  he  was  put  into  a  high 
chamber,  ill  floored,  so  that  he  was  in  danger  of  falling  through  it ; 
and  that  to  make  it  more  grievous  to  him,  they  put  into  the  room 
under  it  a  company  of  witches^  who  were  in  that  prison  when  he 
came  thither.'* 
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V.  389-90.  Transformed  himself  to  tIC  ugly  shapes 

Of  wolves  and  bears,  baboons  and  apes."]  That  exccl^ 
lent  work,  the  tales  of  A  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  was  not 
known  in  Europe  at  the  time  our  author  composed  his  Hudihras, 
or  probably  it  would  have  furnished  him  with  abundance  of  pi- 
quant and  humorous  allusions,  suitable  to  the  nature  of  his  poem. 
In  a  prefatory  discourse  affixed  to  a  recent  edition  of  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments,  the  following^  curious  account  occurs  of 
the  belief  of  witchcraft,  at  the  present  day,  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  East-Indies.  "  When  we  consider  (says  the  learned 
and  intelligent  author,)  to  how  late  a  period  a  belief  in  magic  pre- 
vailed in  some,  indeed  we  may  say  all  the  civilized  states  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  our  own  law-books  were  formerly  surcharged  with 
statutes  against  witchcraft,  the  very  idea  of  which  superstition  is 
most  deservedly  exploded  from  the  minds  of  the  most  vulgar  and 
illiterate  among  us,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  East  produced 
its  magicians  and  sorceresses,  or  that  their  fictions  should  abound 
in  marvellous  events  effected  by  the  incantations  of  these  myste- 
rious agents.  But  it  is  a  singular  fact,  and  so  well  authenticated, 
that  no  doubts  can  be  entertained  of  its  authenticity,  that  even  to 
the  present  time  a  firm  belief  in  witchcraft  prevails  in  one  of  the 
provinces  of  British  India,  certainly  not  the  least  enlightened  in 
Hindostan,  we  mean  the  province  of  Benares,  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  which  they  have  reduced  the  modes  of  detection  and  trial 
of  persons  suspected  of  sorcery,  to  a  regular  system.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  methods  and  proceedings  observed : 

"  "Rrsty  Branches  of  the  Saul  tree,  marked  with  the  names  of 
all  the  females  in  the  village,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  who 
hAve  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years,  are  planted  in  the  water,  in 
the  morning,  for  the  space  of  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  wither- 
ing of  any  of  these  branches  is  deemed  a  proof  of  witchcraft  against 
the  person  whose  name  is  annexed  to  it. 

"  Secondly,  Small  portions  of  rice,  enveloped  in  cloths,  marked 
as  above,  are  placed  in  a  nest  of  white  ants ;  the  consumption  of 
the  rice  in  any  of  the  bags  establishes  the  charge  of  sorcery  against 
the  woman  whose  name  it  bears. 

'*  Thirdly.  Lamps  are  lighted  at  night :  water  is  placed  in  cups 
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made  of  leaves  and  mustard-seed,  and  oil  is  poured  drop  bf  itop 
into  the  water,  whilst  the  name  of  each  woman  in  the  villa^  is 
pronounced ;  the  appearance  of  the  shadow  of  any  woman  on  the 
water,  during  the  ceremony,  proves  h^r  a  witch*.'* 

In  the  year  17^2,  five  women  were  put  to  death  aecordini^tothe 
modes  of  ordeal  above  recited ;  and  when  the  affair  came  under 
the  cognizance  of  a  British  court  of  judicature*  the  prosecutors,  who^ 
agreeable  to  the  forms  of  law,  were  the  nearest  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased women,  declared  that  they  had  no  charge  to  produce  against 
the  murderers,  being  thoroughly  satisfied  that  their  relations  had 
really  been  guilty  of  magical  arts.    It  appeared  in  testimony  (if  we 
can  lend  credit  to  the  testimony  of  persons  manifestly  labouring 
under  such  extravagant  delusions  of  superstition  and  credulity)^ 
that  all  the  proofs  against  the  unfortunate  women  had  been  duly 
verified ;  that  the  branches  of  the  tree  marked  with  the  names  of 
the  accused  females  had  withered ;  that  the  rice  in  the  bags,  bear* 
ing  their  specific  names,  was  consumed  by  the  white  ants,  while 
that  in  the  other  bags  remained  untouched ;  and,  lastly,  that  their 
shadows  appeared  on  the  water  when  the  oil  was  poured  upon  it, 
whilst  their  names  were  pronounced.    Farther  they  deposed,  that 
they  were  seen  something  in  the  fashion  of  European  witches, 
dancing  naked  at  midnight,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  with  a  broom 
tied  to  their  waists.     "  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,''  observes  the 
noble  writer,  from  whose  valuable  paper  in  the  Asiatic  Researches 
these  curious  particulars  have  been  taken,  '^  that  this  concurrence 
of  proof  could  have  been  made  plausible  even  to  the  grossest  igno- 
rance, if  experience  did  not  show  that  prepossession  will  supersede 
the  evidence  of  the  senses;  and  we  may  add,  that  we  have  the 
evidence  of  history  to  provje,  that  the  same  delusion  has  had  its 
victims  even  in  communities  enlightened  by  the  truths  of  revealed 
religion,  and  found  advocates  among  names  eminent  for  learning, 
ability,  and  rank." 

Wierus  ridicules  the  opinion  of  witches  having  the  power  of 
transforming  themselves ;  and  after  having  exposed  a  fabuloua  in* 
stance  from  William  of  Malmsbury,  of  pranks  of  this  kind  played 


*  Asiatic  Researches,  Supplement  to  the  Works  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  vol.  ii.  p.  739,  by  Lord  Teignmouth. 
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by  two  witches  at  Rome,  who  kept  an  inn,  and  now  and  then  me- 
tamorphosed a  g^est  into  a  horse,  sow,  or  ass,  he  concludes, 
"  these  and  such  like  stories  are  deserving  of  the  same  credit,  and 
no  more,  as  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  the  Fables  of  Apuleos." 
Clevelandy  who  lashed  the  follies  of  our  author's  age,  takes  the 
following  notice  of  a  story  of  this  kind,  much  spoken  of  in  those 
times  :*- 

**  Hav«  yon  not  heard  the  abominable  sport 
A  Lancashire  grand-jury  will  report? 
A  soldier  with  his  morglay  watch'd  the  mill. 
The  cats  they  came  to  feast,  when  lusty  Will 
Whips  off  great  puss's  leg,  which  by  some  charm 
Proves  the  next  day  such  an  old  woman's  arm." 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  believers  or  oppugners  of  witch- 
craft in  those  times  were  guilty  of  the  greatest  absurdities.    Scott, 
a  firm  opposer  of  witchcraft,  and  who  wrote  with  a  view  to  expose 
the  incredibility  of  the  then  existing  notions  of  supernatural  agency, 
observes,  ^^  That  the  wonderful  experiments  of  natural  magic, 
which  are  only  done  in  appearance,  are  very  many.     To  set  a 
horse's  or  ass's  head  upon  a  man's  neck-  and  shoulders,  cut  off  the 
head  of  a  horse  or  an  ass  (before  they  be  dead,  otherwise  the  vir- 
tue or  strength  thereof  will  be  less  effectual),  and  make  an  earthen 
vessel  of  fit  capadty  to  contain  the  same,  and  let  it  be  filled  with 
the  oil  and  fat  thereof;  cover  it  close,  and  daub  ^  over  with  loam: 
let  it  boil  over  a  soft  fire  three  days,  that  the  flesh  boiled  may  run 
into  oil,  so  as  the  bare  bones  may  be  seen ;  beat  the  hair  into  powder, 
and  mingle  the  same  with  the  oil,  and  anoint  the  heads  of  the 
etanders-by,  and  they  shall  seem  to  have  horses'  or  asses'  heads." 
V.  411-2.  Who,  mounted  on  a  broom,  the  nag 

And  hackney  of  a  Lapland  hag,1  The  notion  of  witches 
riding  in  the  sur  on  broom-sticks,  is  mentioned  by  almost  all  the 
writers  who  have  treated  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Hey  wood,  in  his  Hierarchy  of  Angels  (Book  iv.  p.  257) » 
relates  a  remarkable  story,  touching  the  transportation  of  witches : 
**  There  was  (says  he)  a  young  maid,  who  lived  with  her  mother  in 
Bergamus,  and  was  found  in  one  and  the  same  night  in  bed  with  a 
cousin-german  of  her's  in  Venice :  who,  being  found  there  in  the 
morning  naked,  without  linen,  or  so  much  as  a  rag  to  cover  her ; 
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yet  being  nearly  allied  to  them,  they  gently  demanded  of  her  how 
she  came  thither?  where  her  clothes  were?  and  the  cause  of  her 
coming  ?  The  poor  girl,  being  much  ashamed,  and  mixing  her 
blushes  with  many  tears,  made  answer  to  this  purpose :  This  very 
night  (said  shie)  when  I  lay  betwixt  sleep  and  awake  in  bed,  I  per* 
ceived  my  mother  to  steal  softly  from  my  side,  thinking  I  had  not 
seen  her ;  and  stripping  herself  from  all  her  linen,  she  took  from 
her  closet  a  box  of  ointment,  which  opening,  she  anointed  herself 
therewith  under  the  arm-pits,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
which  done,  she  took  a  staff  which  stood  ready  in  a  comer,  and 
which  she  had  no  sooner  bestrid,  but  in  the  instant  she  rid,  or 
rather  )flew,  out  of  the  window,  and  I  saw  her  no  more^  At  which 
beii^  much  amazed,  and  the  candle  still  burning  by  me,  I  thought 
i&  myself  to  try  a  childish  conclusion,  and,  rising  from  ray  bed, 
took  down  the  said  box,  and,  anointing  myself  as  I  had  before  ob- 
served her,  and  making  use  of  a  bed-staff  in  the  like  manner,  I 
was  suddenly  brought  hither  in  a  moment,  where  I  was  no  sooner 
entered,  than  I  espied  my  mother  in  the  chamber  with  a  knife  in 
her  handy  and  coming  towards  the  bed  with  purpose  (as  I  thought) 
to  kill  this  my  young  cousin  (pointing  to  a  child  in  the  cradle),  but 
she  was  hindered  by  seeing  me  here.  No  sooner  did  she  see  me» 
than  she  began  grievously  to  threaten  me,  and  came  near  to  strike 
me.  In  which  fear  I  began  to  call  upon  God  to  help  me,  whose 
name  I  had  no  sooner  uttered,  but  she  vanished  instantly;  and  I 
am  left  here  even  as  you  found  me.  Whereupon  her  kinsman,  the 
master  of  the  house,  writ  down,  and,  keeping  the  maid  still  with 
him,  sent  to  the  father-inquisitor  of  the  place,  where  the  mother 
of  the  girl  lived  in  good  reputation,  and  no  way  suspected ;  before 
whom  she  was  called  and  questioned;  and  as  the  manner  of  that 
country  is  upon  the  like  probability  and  suspidon,  put  to  the  mercy 
of  the  torntentor,  and  at  lepgth  ishe  confessed  every  particular  be- 
fore mentioned.  To  whicb  she  added.  That  she  had  no  less  than 
fifty  sundry  times  been  transported  by  the  devil,  only  with  a  mali- 
cious intent  to  kill  the  young  child^  but  she  found  him  always  at 
her  arrival  so  protected  by: the  blessings  and  prayers  of  hi$  devout 
and  religious  parents,  that  she  had  no  power  at  all  over  him.'' 

Wierus  exposes  the  folly  of  this  opinion,  and  proves  it  to  be  a 
diabolical  illusion,  and  to  be  acted  only  in  dreams.  Olidham  like- 
wise ridicules  it  in  the  following  lines  :— 

VOIi.  II.  P 
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*^  As  men  in  sleep,  though  motionless  they  lie, 
Fledg'd  by  a  dream,  believe  they  roomit  and  fly  ^ 
So  witches  some  enchanted  wand  bestride. 
And  think  they  through  the  airy  regions  ride." 
V.  422.  And  steal  (like  Proserpine)  your  bride.]  Ph>ser|^e,  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Geres,  was  carried  away  by  Pluto  to  the 
infernal  regions.    Milton  alludes  to  her  story,  when  he  mentions 
««  ..  that  fidr  field 

Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  gathering  flowers^ 
Henfelf  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered." 
V.  432.  And  Hole  his  ialimanic  louse."]   There  is  a  great  deal  of 
humour  in  this  expression.    The  superstition  of  talismans  is  this, 
that  in  order  to  free  any  place  from  vermin,  or  noxious  aiiimals  of 
any  kind,  the  figure  of  the  animal  is  made  of  consecrated  metal,  in 
a  phinetary  hour,  and  is  called  the  talisman.    The  joke,  then,  of 
this  thought  is  this,  that  Sidrophel  had  made  a  talismanic  louse,  to 
preserve  himself  from  that  vermin. 

V.  437.  morpion,  and  punese.]    Our  poet's  delicacy  will 

not  permit  him  to  express  the  names  of  these  insects  in  English, 
and  therefore  does  it  in  French;  they,  however,  mean  nothing 
more  than  a  crab-louse  and  a  bug. 

V.  480.  Turned  tK  outside  of  kis  eyes  to  white,]  A  thing  much 
practised  by  the  fanatics  of  those  times,  which  is  well  bantered  by 
Swift)  under  the  character  of  Jack,  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  He 
says,  *'  That  he  hired  a  tailor  to  stitch  up  his  collar  so  dose,  thai 
it  was  ready  to: choke  him ;  and  had  squeezed  out  his  eyes  at  such 
a  rate,  that  one  could  see  nothing  but  the  white.'' 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Masque  of  the  Transformed  Oipslesi  has 
IQcewise  a  stroke  at  them : — 

**  Cock^Laurel  would  needs  have  the  devil  his  guest. 
And  had  him  once  into  the  Peak  to  dinner. 
Where  never  the  fiend  had  sueh  a  feast 

Provided  him  yet,  at  the  charge  of  a  sinner ; 
His  stomach  was  queasy,  for  coming  there  coach'd. 

The  jogging  had  caus'd  some  crudities  rise ; 
To  help  it,  he  call'd  for  a  Puritan  poach*d. 
That  us'd  to  turn  up  the  eggs  of  his  eyes.'' 
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>  .Feiitonv\al6b,  'has  satirbsed  these  preciBpans  in  the  following 

''^< 'An  age  most  odious  and  aceurs'd  ensued,  -.'    ■ 
.Di^ebloor'd  with  a  pious  monarch's  blood ; 
^V'bose  fall  when  first  the  tragic  virgin  saw. 
She  fled,  and  left  her  province  to  the  law. 
Her  merry  sister  still  .pursued  the  game. 
Her  garb  was  alter'd,  but  her„  gift,  the  same:. 
She  first  reformed  the  muscled  -of  het  face^ , 
And  learnt,  the.  solemn  screw  for  signs  of  grace ; 
Then  cirdtimeis'd  her  looks,  :and>€Qrm'd:her,  tone. 
By  humming  to  a  tabor  afid  a  drone;  \ 
Her  eye  she  disciplift'd  precisely  right. 
Both  when  to  wink,  and  how  to  turn  the  white : 
Thus.b^nish'd  from  the  stage,  she  gravely  next 
AssUm'^  the  cloak,  and  quibbled  o!er  a  text ; 
But  when.byiitiiFacle  of.mei!cy  shoWn,:      • 
Mitch*sufirering  Charles  regain'd  his  Other's  throne. 
When  peace  and  plenty  overflowM  the  land^ 

« 

.  (She  straight  pull'd  off  her  -satin  cap  and  band." 
V.  4S^,*  Held  up  his  affidaviuhand,"]  In  administering  of  oaths, 
the  party  t»  be  l»wom  is  to  take  the  book  in  his  right  h^nd;  the 
right  hand  therefore  may  be  called  the  aifidavit-handr  :a^d  tl^e 
holding  of  it  up  is  a  very  natural  expression  of  surprise  mixed, 
with  some  degree  of  dread  and  apptrehension.  .  .  • 
V.  403-4.  May  dreadful  earthquakes  swallow  down  ^ 

This  vessel,  that  is. all  ^our  caon,']  Cffiliti  observes^  in 
Shakspeare's  As  You  Like  It,  "  That,  the  oath  of  a  Iqv^  is  no 
stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster;  they  are  both  the  confirQiers 
of  false  reekdnings."  And  Mirabel^  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*)?. 
Wild. Goose  Ohace,thu8^ speaks  to  Oriana:  *^  I  have  mote  to  dot 
with  my  honesty  than  foot  or  venture  it  iii  such  leakyi  barks  aft 
women ;  I  put  thein  off,:  because  Idoved  them  not  ;-4-and  not  for. 
thy  sake,  nor  the  contraqti's  sake,  nor. vows,  nor  oatbsi)  lihaveittf^^ 
a  thousand  of  them;  they  are^  things,  indififeiient*  .wh^liher  kept  Qr 
broken,  mere  venial  slips,  that  come  not  near  the  consciefioe,  .Hlh 
thing  concerning  those  tender  parts ;  they  are  tiifles."    3akei2,  in 
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kit  History  of  the  bquisitioB,  telk  a§,  **  Thtl  the  Begnbs  ef  die 
Fraaciacan  Order  were  of  opinioD,  that  whatever  lies  a  mia  toli  » 
woman  to  gain  her  consent  to  his  desires  was  not  heresy,  so  that  he 
believed  in  hb  heart  the  carnal  act  was  no  sin.*^  The  IbOowuig 
epigram  on  the  validity  of  lovers'  oaths,  is  elegant  aad  pointed  :— 
"  I  promis'd  Jolia  to  be  true, 

Nay»  out  of  seal,  I  swore  it  too ; 

And  that  she  might  believe  me  more. 

Gave  her  in  writing  what  I  swore. 

Nor  vows,  nor  oatlis,  can  lovers  bind, 

80  long  as  pleasM,  so  long  they're  kind ; 

Twas  writ  on  a  leaf,  the  wind  it  blew. 

Away  both  leaf  and  promise  flew.'' 
V:  499.50a  Andihewn  y<mr  Pre$hyttrian  wiis 

Jump  punctual  with  the  Jetuiti.']  The  resemblance 
in  many  points  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Jesuits^  has  been 
noticed  by  various  authors.  Long,  in  his  Spist<^ary  DecBcation  to 
his  History  of  the  Popish  and  Fanatieal  Plots,  observes,  "  That 
the  Jesuits  and  Dissenters  have  so  long  communKated  politics, 
that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  there  be  now  more  fanatidsm 
in  the  Jesuits,  or  more  Jesuidsm  among  the  fanatics.''  And  Petyt, 
in  his  Visions  of  the  Reformation,  comparing  the  Papists  and 
Presbyterians,  says,  *'  You  will  find,  that  though  they  have  two 
faces  that  look  different  ways,  yet  they  have  both  the  same  linea* 
ments,  the  «ame  prindples,  and  the  same  practices,  and  both  im- 
pudently deny  it,  like  the  two  men  that  stole  the  piece  of  flesh 
Irom  the  butcher  in  the  fable :  he  that  took  it  swore  he  had  it  not ; 
and  he  that  had  it  swore  he  did  not  take  it.  Who  took  it,  or  who 
has  it,  Xquoth  the  butcher,)  I  know  not,  but  by  Jove  yon  are  a 
couple  of  knaves.  As  in  thdr  Pharisaical  disposition  they  sym- 
bolize with  the  Jew,  so  in  some  of  their  positions  they  jump  pat 
Ninth  the  Jesuit :  for  though  they  are  both  in  the  extremes,  and  as 
contrary  one  to  the  other  as  the  scales  of  a  diameter,  yet  their 
opinions  and  practices  are  concentric  io  dqpressregai  power ;  both 
of  them  would  bind  their  kings  in  chains^  and  their  nobles  in  Hnks 
ofiron." 
Cowley,  in  has  Puritan  and  Papist,  speaks  thus  of  them :— 
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«  The  Roman  Catholies  advance  the  cause^ 
Allow  a  lie»  and  call  itpiafraus. 
The  Puritan  approves,  and  does  the  same. 
Dislikes  nought  in  it  but  the  Latin  name : 
He  iows  with  his  devices,  and  dares  lie 
In  very  deed,  in  truth,  and  verity : 
He  whines  and  sighs,  and  lies  with  so  much  rath. 
As  if  he  grieved  'cause  he  could  ne'er  speak  truth." 
V.  520.  Of  able  juries  of  old  women,']    Alluding  to  the  jury  of 
matrons,  who,  when  a  female  convict  pleads  pregnancy  in  delay  of 
execution,  are  impannelled  to  try  the  truth  of  her  plea. 
V.  539-40.  Your  plighted  faith,  quoth  he,  and  word 

You  passed  in  Heaven  on  record.]  The  merry  author 
of  Le  Dlable  Bpiteaux  makes  mention  of  a  couple  of  young  ladies 
talking  upon  the  subject  of  matrimony,  after  their  father's  death. — 
'*  He  is  dead  at  last  (said  the  eldest)  our  unnatural  father,  who 
took  a  barbarous  pleasure  in  'preventing  our  marriage;  he  wilt 
sow  no  more  cross  our  designs.  For  my  part  (said  the  youngest) 
I  am  for  a  rich  husband,  and  Don  Bourvelas  shall  be  my  man. 
Hold,  nster  (replied  the  eldest,)  don't  let  us  be  so  hasty  in  the 
choice  of  husbands ;  let  us  marry  those  the  powers  above  have  de- 
creed for  us,  for  our  marriages  are  registered  in  heaven's  books. 
So  much  the  worse,  dear  sister,  (returned  the  younger,)  for  I  am 
afraid  my  father  will  tear  out  the  leaf." 
V.  543-4.  And  if-tii  counted  trcaton  here 

To  raze  recordSf  'tis  much  more  there,]   Butler  makes 
a  slight  mistake  here;  it  is  felony,  and  not  treason,  to  raze,  embes* 
sle,  or  withdraw  any  record  of  the  court. 
V.  545"— 8.  Quoth  she,  there  are  no  bargains  drif9*n. 
Nor  marriages  clapped  up  in  heaven  ; 
And  thafs  the  reason,  as  some  guess. 
There  is  in  heav*n  no  marriages,]    An  allusion  to  omr 
Saviour's  answer  to  the  Sadducees,  That  in  heaven  there  is  no  mar* 
rying,  ndr  (^ving  in  marriage. — "  Marriage,"  says  an  anonymous 
commentator,  **  is  ridiculed  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  this 
whole  speech  of  the  widow.    She  begins  very  wittily  and  satiri* 
eally.    The  oomparisons  of  marriage  to  a  double  horse,  and  love  to 
an  agpie,  are  finely  imagined,  and  exceedingly  well  suited  to  the 
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nature  of  thu  poena,  which  is  burlesqued  in  perfection.  We  are 
ready  to  pardon  these  reflections  upon  that  happy  state  of  life,  be- 
cause they  proceed  out  of  a  lady's  mouth.  If  we  consider  her 
present  case^  sHe  could  not  avoid  making  such  frightful  represen- 
tations of  that  state,  not  from  any  disaffection  she  had  to  it,  but  to 
deter  the  Knight  from  it,  and  consequently  by  that  method  to  get 
quit  of  his  addresses,  which  were  very  disagreeable  to  her." 

In  Swift's  poems  there  is  an  allusion  to  marriages  in  heaven, 
similar  to  our  author's : — 

*'  Cries  Caelia  to  a  reverend  Dean, 
What  reason  cau  be  given. 
Since  marriage  is  a  holy  thing. 

That  there  are  none  in  heaven  ? 
There  are  no  women  there,  he  cried : 

She  quick  returns  the  jest. 
Women  there  are,  but  I'm  afraid 
They  cannot  find  a  priest." 
V.  565-6.  Like  Romon  gaolerty  when  they  slept. 

Chained  to  the  prisoners  they  kept,"]  It  was  the  cvstooi 
of  the  Romans,  when  dangerous  offenders  were  to  be  secured,  for 
the  prisoner  to  have  a  chain  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  end 
chained  to  the  left  hand  of  the  soldier  that  kept  him. 

V.  595.  Tiiough  got  b*  implicit  generation.']  That  is,  inferred 
generation  of  the  husband. 

V.  59B.  Than  all  the  island,  with  four  seasJ]  By  the  common  law 
of  England,  if  the  husband  is  within  the  four  seas  (the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Kings  of  England,)  so  that  by  intendment  of  law  he  may 
come  to  his  wife,  and  his  wife  hath  issue,  no  proof  is  to  be  admitted 
to  prove  the  child  a  bastard,  unless  there  is  an  apparent  impossi- 
bility that  the  husband  should  be  the  father  of  it.  If  the  husband 
is  but  eight  years  old,  then  such  issue  is  a  bastard,  though  bom 
within  marriage ;  but  if  the  issue  is  bom  within  a  day  after  mar- 
riage, between  parties  of  full  age,  when  the  husband  is  under  no 
apparent  impossibility,  the  child  is  legitimate,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  child  of  the  husband. 

V.  603.  More  tpretched  than  an  ancient  villain.']  ViUanage  was 
an  ancient  tenure,  by  which  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  perform 
the  most  abject  and  slavish  services  for  their  lords. 
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V.  613.  — _  legal  cuckold.']  One  that  has  proved  himself  such 
upon  a  legal  trial  against  the  adulterer,  in  order  to  recover  da- 
mages. Dr.  Grey  says,  "  The  story  is  well  known  of  an  old 
woman,  who,  hearing  a  young  fellow  call  his  dog  cuckold,  said  to 
him,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  call  a  dog  by  a  Christian's  name  V 
In  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  Collection  of  Letters  and  Dispatches,  we 
meet  with  the  following  story,  told  in  a  letter  from  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Garrard  to  the  Earl.  "  Sir  Gervas  Clifton  was  in  town  this 
last  term,  and  will  be  again  in  candlemas  term.  His  old  friend 
and  yours,  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  meeting  him  here,  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  should  marry  again :  he  said,  yes :  A  young  one  or  an  old  ? 
Sir  Gervas  said,  he  had  traded  with  old  flesh  long  enough,  now  he 
was  for  a  breach.  Sir  Edmund  replied,  bidding  him  remember, 
that  horn  work  stood  ever  nearest  the  breach." 

V.  615-6.  A  law  that  most  unjustly  yokes 

All  John  of  Stiles  to  Joans  of  Noakes.]  Two  fictitious 
names,  only  made  use  of  by  young  lawyers  in  stating  cases. 
These  imaginary  persons  have  been  so  long  set  at  variance  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  that  at  length  they  grew  weary  of  being 
involuntary  opponents,  and  agreed  to  join  in  this  humorous  petition 
to  the  Spectator. 

**  The  humble  Petition  of  John  of  Noakes  and  John  of  Stiles, 
sheweth, 

^That  your  petitioners  have  had  causes  depending  in  West- 
minster Hall  above  five  hundred  years ;  and  that  we  despair  of  ever 
seeing  them  brought  to  an  issue:  That  your  petitioners  have  not 
been  involved  in  these  law-suits  by  any  litigious  temper  of  our 
own,  but  by  the  instigation  of  contentious  persons :  That  the  young 
lawyers  in  our  inns  of  court  are  continually  setting  us  together  by 
the  ears,  and  think  they  do  us  no  hurt,  because  they  plead  for  us 
without  a  fee :  That  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe  have  no 
other  clients  in  the  world  besides  us  two :  That  when  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  they  make  us  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  though 
they  were  never  retained  by  either  of  us :  That  they  traduce,  con- 
demn, or  acquit  us,  without  any  manner  of  regard  to  our  reputa* 
tion  and  good  names  in  the  world.  Your  petitioners,  therefore, 
humbly  pray,  that  you  will  put  an  end  to  the  controversies  which 
have  been  so  long  depending  between  us,  and  that  our  enmity 
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may  not  endure  from  generation  to  generBli<my  it  beingr  oor  reso- 
lution to  live  hereafter  as  beeometh  men  of  peaceaUe  dispositions.'' 
•i^-Spectator,  No.  677- 

V,  627-8.  While  nothing  elte  hut  rem  tn  re 

Can  $et  the  proudest  wretches  free,"]  Divorces,  by  the 
custom  of  the  law  of  England,  are  never  granted  except  in  cases  of 
absolute  adultery.  Dr.  Grey,  in  his  note  upon  this  passage^  saysr 
**  we  have  an  instance  to  the  contrary  in  the  poor  cavalier  coiporal, 
(see  Tatler,  No.  164,)  who  being  condemned  to  die,  wrote  this 
letter  to  his  wife  tiie  day  before  he  expected  to  suffer,  thinking  it 
would  come  to  hand  the  day  after  his  execution^ 

'  Dear  Wife, 

'  Hoping  you  are  in  good  health,  as  1  am  at  this  present  writing, 
this  is  to  let  you  know,  that  yesterday,  between  the  liours  of  eleven 
and  twelve,  I  was  banged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  I  died  very 
penitently,  and  every  body  thought  my  case  very  hard,  Remem* 
be^  me  kindly  to  my  poor  fatherless  children. 

'  Your's,  till  death, 

•  VV.  B.' 

**  It  so  happened,  that  this  honest  fellow  was  relieved  by  a  party 
of  his  friends,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  all  the  rebels  hanged 
who  had  been  his  enemies.  I  must  not  omit  a  circumstance  wludi 
exposed  him  to  raillery  his  whole  life  after.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  next  post,  which  would  have  set  all  things  eleu',  his  wife  was 
married  to  a  second  husband,  who  lived  in  the  peaceable  posses* 
sion  of  her ;  and  the  corporal,  who  was  a  man  of  plam  understand- 
ing, did  not  care  to  stir  in  the  matter,  as  knowing  that  she  had  the 
news  of  Ins  death  under  his  own  hand,  which  she  might  have  pro- 
duced on  occasion.'' 

V.  631-2.  As  spiders  never  neek  the  fly. 

But  leave  him  qflunue^t'  apply,"]  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  humour  in  thb  simile.  The  spider,  after  he  has  spun  his 
web,  retires  to  his  hole,  or  to  some  place  where  he  is  out  of  sight, 
and  leaves  the  event  to  chance :  and  the  fljr.  that  is  entangled  in  the 
cobweb  may  be  said  to  be  so  through  its  own  inadvertence,  since 
it  was  in  its  own  choice  whether  it  came  there  or  not  This  is  exactly 
the  case  with  marriage ;  it  is  a  thing  which  people  may  either  coa« 
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teat  to,  or  refiise ;  and  if  it  proves  unhiq[>py>  they  have  the  more  to 
reproach  themselves  with,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  matter  of  theur 
own  election. 

V.  637.  —  whom  death  would  not  depart,"]  Alluding  to  the 
several  remws  of  the  Common  Prayer  before  the  last,  where  it 
jBtands,  till  death  u$  do  depart ;  and  then  altered,  tiU  death  ut  do  part* 

V.  639-40.  Like  Indian  widows,  tione  to  bed 

In  flanking  curtains,  to  the  dead.]  The  practice  of 
Indian  widows  bumin^f  themselves  on  the  same  funeral  pile  with 
their  deceased  husbands,  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  so 
well  authenticated,  that  there  \»  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  fisct. 
Mr.  Hodges,  who  saw  a  woman  commit  herself  tb  the  pile,  in  the 
neighbourhoood  of  Benares,  in  the  year  1781,  gives  the  following 
particulars  of  the  dreadful  ceremony,  which  very  nearly  agrees  with 
what-other  writers  have  written  upon  the  same  subject.  "  Upon  re^ 
pairing  to  the  spot,  (says  he.  Travels  in  India,  p.  81,)  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place,  I  found  the 
body  of  a  man  on  a  bier,  and  covered  over  with  linen,  already 
brought  down  and  laid  at  the  edge  of  the  river.  At  this  time>  about 
ten  in  the  morning,  only  a. few  people  were  assembled,  who  ap> 
peared  destitute  of  feeling  at  the  catastrophe  that  was  to  take 
place ;  I  may  even  say,  that  they  displayed  the  most  perfect  apathy 
and  indifference.  After  wfudng  a  considerable  time,  the  wife  ap* 
peared,  attended  by  the  Brahmins,  and  music,  with  some  few 
relations.  The  procession  was  slow  and  solemn ;  the  victim  moved 
with  a  steady  and  firm  step ;  and  apparently  with  a  perfect  compo- 
sure of  countenance,  approached  close  to  the  body  of  her  bus* 
band,  where  for  some  time  they  halted.  She  then  addressed  those 
who  were  near  her  with  composure,  and  without  the  least  trepida- 
tion of  voice  or  change  of  colour.  She  held  in  her  left  hand  a 
cocoa-nut,  in  which  was  a  red  colour  mixed  up,  and  dipping  in 
it  the  fore-finger  of  her  right  hand,  she  marked  those  near  her,  to 
whom  she  wished  to  show  the  last  act  of  attention.  As  at  this 
time  I  happened  to  stand  close  to  her,  she  observed  me  attentively, 
and  with  the  colour  marked  me  on  the  forehead.  She  might  be 
about  twenty-four*  or  tve  years  of  age,  a  time  of  life  when  the 
bloom  of  beauty  has  generally  fled  the  cheek  in  India:  but  she 
still  preserved  a  sufficient  share  to  prove,  that  she  must  have  been 
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handsome :  her  figure  was  small  but  elegantly  turned,  and  the  Ibrai 
of  her  hands  and  arms  was  particularly  beautiful.  Her  dress  was  a 
loose  robe  of  white  flowing  drapery^  which  extended  from  her  head 
to  her  feet.  The  place  of  sacrifice  was  higher  up  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  a  hundred  yards  or  more  from  the  spot  where  we  now  stood. 
The  pile  was  composed  of  dry  branches,  leaves,  and  rushes,  with 
a  door  on  one  side,  and  arched  and  covered  on  the  top :  by  the 
side  of  the  door  stood  a  man  with  a  lighted  brand.  From  the  time 
Che  woman  appeared  to  the  taking  op  the  body  to  convey  it  to  the 
pile,  might  occupy  a  space  of  half-an-hour,  which  was  employed  in 
prayer  witii  the  Brahmins,  in  attentions  to  those  who  stood  near 
her,  and  conversation  with  her  relations.  When  the  body  was 
taken  up  she  followed  close  to  it,  attended  by  the  chief  Brahmin ; 
and  when  it  was  deposited  in  the  pile,  she  bowed  to  all  around  her, 
and  entered  it  without  speaking.  The  moment  she  entered,  the 
door  was  closed ;  the  fire  was  put  to  the  combustibles,  which  in- 
stantly flamed,  and  immense  quantities  of  dried  wood  and  other 
matters  were  thrown  upon  it.  This  last  part  of  the  ceremony  was 
accompanied  witli  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  who  now  became 
numerous,  and  the  whole  seemed  a  mass  of  confused  rejoicing.*' 

V.  647.  ^or  at  the  Pythagorean  toulJ]  Alluding  to  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration,  which  Pythagoras  learnt  from  the  philosophers 
of  India.  According  to  Sir  William  Jones  and  others,  the  Brah> 
mins  (^  the  present  day  teach  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  and 
hold,  that  the  soul  of  a  roan  who  has  lived  virtuously  in  this  life,  is 
admitted  at  his  death  to  the  regions  of  celestial  happiness,  and 
having  there  enjoyed  for  an  immensity  of  years  the  reward  of  his 
good  actions,  he  is  born  again,  until  after  repeated  births  he  be- 
comes purified  from  all  taints  and  corruptions  contracted  in  a  sub- 
lunary state  of  existence,  and  is  at  length  absorbed  in  the  Divine 
Essence.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  have  provoked  the  Dirine 
displeasure  by  their  crimes,  are  delivered  up  at  their  deaths  to  a 
variety  of  punishments,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  their  of- 
fences ;  and  afterwards  are  bom  again  with  the  bodies  of  vege- 
tables, insects,  ravenous  animals,  or  men  of  the  lowest  cast,  in 
proportion  to  the  nature  of  their  several  transgressions.  Thus  the 
slayer  of  a  Brahmin,  according  to  the  heightening  or  palliating  dr-^ 
cumstances  of  his  crime,  most  enter  the  body  of  a  boar,  a  dog,  an 
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as0y  a  camel,  a  goat,  a  slie^p,  a  stag,  a  cltandala,  or  Puccassa, 
(persons  of  tbe  lowest  casts):  and.  a  ptiest  who  has  drunk  spirituous 
liquors,  migrates  into  the  forms  of  a  larger  or  smaller  worm,  or  an 
insect ;  of  a  moth  or  a  fly;  feeding  on  ordure ;  or  of  some  ravenous 
aiiimal.  Many  of  their  transmigrations  have  a  fancible  and  ludi- 
crous relation  to  the  crime  which  they  are  intended  to  punish. 
For  example :  if  a  man  steal  grain,  they  affirm,  that  at  his  next 
birth  he  will  be  born  a  rat ;  if  flesh-meat,  a  vulture ;  if  honey,  a 
great  stinging  gnat ;  if  perfumes,  a  musk-rat.  For  certain  crimes, 
isuch  as  accepting  in  alms  the  bed  which  a  person  died  upon,  or  a 
bttfialo,  or  whatever  is  be»towed  in  the  temple  of  Cruthna,  the 
oiTender,  at  his  next  birth,  from  a  man  will  becimie  a  woman ; 
and  in  some  instances,  a  female  is  supposed  to  become  a  man  in 
her  regenerate  state,  and  a  Mileetch,  or  infidel,  a  Brahmin. 

Connected  with  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  the  superstitious 
Hindoos  believe,  that  the  various  maladies  which  afflict  the  human 
frame,  are  punishments  for  crimes  committed  in  a  former  stale  of 
existence,  which  must  be  expiated  by  acts  of  rigorous  penance 
and  devotion,  before  the  sufferer  can  be  restored  to  health.  Dumb- 
ness is  the  punishment  of  an  unauthorized  reader  of  the  Vedas; 
and  blindness  that  of  a  stealer  of  lamps  %  an  adulterer  is  punished 
with  an  infirmity  in  the  generative  organs ;  and  a  horse-stealer 
with  lameness.  The  head-ache  is  a  punishment  for  having  spoken^ 
in  a  former  state  of  existence,  irreverently  to  father  or  mother ; 
madness  for  the  crime  of  filial  disobedience;  and  epilepsy  for  havijlg 
administered  poison  to  any  one  at  the  command  of  another.  In 
short,  there  is  scarcely  a  disease  to  which  the  human  body  is  sub- 
ject, which  the  Brahmins  tlo  not  believe  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  sins  of  a  former  life ;  and  which  are  only  to  be  removed  by  a 
course  of  religious  ceremonies  and  observances. 

V.  656.  As  iron  in  Greenland  does  the  touch,']  Those  pwsons 
(says  Dr.  Grey)  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  ^vinter  in 
Greenland,  and  survived  it,  tell  us,  that  the  cold  is  so  intense, 
that  if  they  touch  a  piece  of  iron,  it  will  stick  to  their  fingers,  and 
even  bring  off  the  skin. 

V.  672.  The  foxes  weigh  the  geese  they  carry.]  This  is  an  allu- 
sion to  a  story  in  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  Treatise  of  Bodies,  of  a  fox 
who  had  stolen  a  goose,  and  having  a  river  to  pass,  did  not  choose 
to  venture  into  the  stream  with  his  prey,  until  he  had  first  tried  his 
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tftrength  with  « log  of  wood  aboat  the  weight  of  the  geoee;  Md 
having  foand  that  he  was  able  to  twim  orer  the  livser  with  k,  he 
returoed  and  fetched  hit  gooee. 

V.  687*8.  Still  amor€m$p  andjimd,  and  hUlimg, 

Like  PAi/tp  and  Mary  on  a  MhUUng,']     In  ThS&p  and 
Mary's  shillings,  coined  in  the  year  1656,  the  fues  are  plaeed  op» 
poMte  to  each  other,  and  pretty  close. 
V.  693-4.  Tho"  when  their  ieroet  UpouK  the  damet. 

We  hear  no  mart  4^  chamu  and  Jtomet.]  Ray,  in  his 
collection  of  English  PlrOverbs,  produces  some  coarse  pro?erbial 
aayings  upon  the  subject.  *'  When  a  couple  (says  he)  are  newly 
married,  the  first  month  is  called  honey-moon,  or  smick-smacfc ; 
the  second  is  hither  and  thither;  the  third  is  thwick-thwack ;  the 
fourth,  the  de?il  take  them  that  brought  thee  and  I  together.*' 
V.  699-700.  Which  th'  aneientt  witely  ugntf^d 

By  tic  yellow  nmnteaut  of  the  bride.']  In  the  nuptial 
ceremonies  of  the  ancients,  it  was  usual  for  the  bride  to  wear  a 
yellow  veil ;  and,  in  the  poets,  Cupid  is  frequently  described  as 
the  god  with  the  yellow  robe,  eroceo  velatus  awdetUp  to  signify  the 
cares  and  inconveniences  of  marriage. 
V.  J^yi-S.  For  though  Chine$es  go  to  bed. 

And  lieUn,  in  their  \adie^  $teadl]  We  are  told  by  some 
authors,  that  the  Chinese  men  of  quality,  when  their  wives  aie 
brought  to  bed,  are  nursed  and  attended  with  as  much  care  i^s 
women  here,  and  are  supplied  with  the  best  strengthening  and 
nourishing  diet,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  future  services.   This 
Is  also  the  custom  of  the  Brasilians,  if  we  may  believe  MaffeuSf^ 
(see  Purchase's  Blgrims,  vol.  v.  book  ix.  chap,  iv.)  who  observes^ 
that  women  in  travail  are  delivered  without  great  difficulty,  and 
presently  go  about  their  household  business ;  but  the  husband  keeps 
his  bed  in  her  stead,  is  visited  by  his  neighbours,  hath  his  broths 
made  lum,  and  junkets  sent  to  comfort  him." 
V.  719-20.  And  are  not  with  their  bodies  bound 

To  tDorship,  only  when  thejfre  9oundJ\     Alluding  to 
the  words  to  be  spoke  by  the  man  in  the  office  of  matrimony: 
«*  With  my  body  T  thee  worship." 
V.  745-6.  The  conjugal  petard,  that  tears 

Down  all  portculli$e$  cfears,']    A  petard  is  a  hollow 
engine  of  metal,  in  the  fohn  of  a  high-crowned  hat^  chaiged  with 
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IMe  powder,  and  fixed  to  »  thick  plaak,  caUed  tlie  mainer^  in 
qprder  to  break  down  gates,  porteniyses,  &&— Portcullis  is  a  falling 
gate  or  door,  like  a  harrow,  hung  over  the  gates  of  fordfied  places, 
let  down  to  keep  an  enemy  out  of  the  city.  Petrochio,  m  th< 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  seems  not  to  have  entertained  so  formidahlo 
an  opinion  of  a  woman's  tongile. 

*'  Think  you  (says  he)  a  little  din  can  daunt  my  ears? 

Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 

Have  T  not  heard  the  sea,  puflPd  up  with  winds. 

Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafd  with  sweat? 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 

And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 

Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 

Loud  larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clang  ^ 

And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue. 

That  gives  not  half  so  great  blow  to  hear. 

As  will  a  diesnut  in  a  fanner's  fire  ? 

Tush,  tush,  fear  boys  with  bugs*'* 
v.  7^1-2*  Transfoirm  *em  into  rams  and  goats. 

Like  Sirens,  with  their  charming  nata,"]  The  tSinsaa 
i^ere  sea  nymphs,  who  charmed  so  much  with  their  melodious 
voices,  that  all  forgot  their  employments  to  listen  with  more  atten- 
tion, and  at  last  died  for  want  of  food.  They  were  three,  in  number, 
called  Parthenope,  ligeia,  and  Leucosia,  and  they  usually  lived 
in  a  small  bland  ii^ar  Cape  Pylorus,  in  Skily.  Some  authors 
suppose  that  they  were  monsters,  who  had  the  form  of  a  woman 
above  the  waist,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  like  that  of  a  bird,  of 
rather,  that  the  whole  body  was  covered  with  feathers,  and  had  the 
shi^  of  a  bird,  except  tiie  head»  which  was  that  of  a  beautUul 
female.  This  monstrous  fonn  they  had  received  from  Ceres,  who 
wislied  to  punish  them  because  they  had  not  assisted  her  daughter 
when  carried  away  by  Pluto.  But,  according  to  Ovid,  they  were 
so  disconsolate  at  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  that  they  prayed  the  Gods 
to  give  them  wings,  that  they  might  seek  her  in  the  sea  as  well  as 
by  land.  The  Sufens  were  informed  by  the  oracle,  that  as  soon  as 
any  persons  passed  by  them  without  sufiering  themselves  to  be 
charmed  by  thehr  songs,  they  should  perish ;  and  their  melody  had 
prevuled  in  calling  the  attention  of  all  passengers,  till  Ulysses, 
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iiifonned  of  the  power  of  ibeir  voice  by  Cfree,  stopped  the  ears  eif 
his  companions  Mith:  Wax>  tind  ordered  himself  to  be  tied  to  the  misi 
of  his  ship,  and  no  attention  to  be  psad  to  his  commands^  shoidd 
he  wish  to  stay  and  listen  to  the  song.  This  was  a  salutary  pre- 
caution. iJlysses  made  signs  for  "his  Companions  to  stop,  bat  they 
were  disregarded,  and  the  fatal  coast?  was  passed  with  safety. 
Upon  this  artifice  of  Ulysses  the  Sirens  were  so  disappointed,  that 
they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Some  authors 
say,  that  the  Sirens  chalienged  the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill  in 
singing,  and  that  the  latter  proved  victorious,  and  plucked  the 
feathers  from  the  wings  of  their  adversaries,  with  which  th^y  made 
themselves  crowns.  Some  suppose  tliat  the  Sirens  were  a  number 
of  lascivious  women  in  Sicily,  who  prostituted  tkemsdves  to 
strangers,  and  made  them  forget  their  pursuits  while  drowned  in 
unlawful  pleasures. 

V.  7^4-5.  Or  thosi!  ekthantmg  fMirmurs  made 

By  tfC  husband  maiHdpake,  <md  the  zoife.^  Dr.  Grey  ob- 
serves on  this  passage,  that  ^'  Natiiralists  report,  thai  if  a  male 
and  female  mandrake  lie  near  each  other,  there  will  often  be  heard 
a  sort  of  murmuring  noise;'*  but  Miller,  in  his  Botanical  Dictionary, 
says^  "  the  reports  of  tying  a  dog  to  this  pldnt,  in  order  to  root  it 
up,  and  prevent  l^e  certain  death  of  ■  the  person  who  dares  to 
attempt  such  a' deed,  and  of  the  groans  emitted  by  it  when  the  rio* 
lence  is  offered,  are  equally  fabulous-.'^ 

V;  757>  Quoth  he,  these  reasons  are  but  straiiWtkc.']   The  Knight 
sifeems  here  to  have  too  much  courage  'and  good  senise  to  be  baffled 
by  the  artful  widow ;  for  he  defends  miEtrimony  with  more  wit,  and 
a  greater  justness,  than  she  had  discovered  ih  thertdidlile  of  it.    • 
V.  761-2.  Man  was  not  matt  m  Faradisei       ' 

Until  he  was  created  imeeJ]    Butler 'Seemis  to*  have 
ltortt)wed  this  thought  from  Du  Bartas,  who,  in  hislMvine  Weeks, 
expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner: 
**  You  that  have  seenihis  ample  tkble. 
Among  so  many  models  admimble,  i  ' 

The  admir'd  beauties' of  the 'king  of  creatures,  *•  = 

Gome,  come,  and  see  f^e  woman's  rapt'ring  features,   ' 
.  Without  whom  here  man  were  but  half  a  man, 
But  a  wild  wolf,  but  a  barbarian. 
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Gody  therefore^  not  to  seem  less  tiberol 

To  man  than  else  to  every  animal. 

For  perfect  pattern  of  a  holy  love. 

To  Adam's  half  another  half  he  gave, 

Ta'en  from  his  side,  to  bind  through  ev'ry^  age 

With  kinder  bonds  the  sacred  marriage.'* 
V.  764.  Can?d  from  the  original^  hi$  HdeJ]  Meibomins,  in  his 
work  De  Rer.  Germ,  says,  **  God  extracted  a  rib  from  hb  side, 
out  of  which  he  formed  a  woman,  whom  he  named  Eve.  And  he 
did  not  form  her  out  of  his  head,  that  she  might  hot  rule  over  man ; 
nor  out  of  his  feet,  that  she  might  not  be  contemned  by  man ;  but 
he  formed  her  out  of  his  side^  that  they  might  be  bound  togethci^ 
in  bonds  of  equal  love/' 

V.  772.  0/  all  the  world  the  anagram."]    A  Conceit  arising  from 
the  letters  of  a  name  transposed.    'Donne,  in  his  Satires,  says, 
"  Though  all  her  parts  be  not  in  tfa'  usual  place. 

She  hath  yet  the  anagrams  of  a  good  face» 

If  we  m^;ht  put  the  letters  but  one  way. 

In  that  lean  dearth  of  words  what  could  we* say?" 
V.  819^^ '  Unlets  among  the  Amaions, 

Or  clouter^d  /riarsy  and  vestal  nuns."]  The  Amazdns 
were  a  nation  of  famous  women,  who  K'ved  near  the  river  Ther* 
modon,  in  Cappadoda.  All  their  life  vras  employed  in'  wars  and 
manly  exercises.  They,  had  never  any  commerce  with  the  other 
sex ;  but,«0Bly  for  the  sake  of  lirqwigaUon,  they  nsited  the  inha- 
bitants o£  the  neighbouring  country  for  a  few  days,  and  Ihe  male 
children  which  they  brought  fortii  were,  according  to  Q.  Gurtins 
and  Philosthitus,  given  to  the  fathers.  According  to  Justin,  they 
were  strangled  as  soon  as  bom;  and  Diodorus  says,  that  1%ey 
maimed  theih  and  distorted  their  limbs.  The  females  were  care- 
fully educated:  by  their  mothers  in  the  labours  of  the  field ;  their 
right  breast  was  biumt  off,  that  they  might  hurl  a  javelin  mUtk 
more  force,  and  make  a  better  use  of  the  bow.  They  founded  an 
extensive  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  along  the  shores  of  the  £uxine, 
and  near  the  Thenhodon.  They  were  defeated  in  a  battle  near 
the  Thermodon  by  the  Greeks ;  and  some  of  them  migrated  be- 
yond the  Tanais,  and  extended  their  territories  as  far  as  the 
Caspian  sea.    Temyscyra  was  the  most  capital  of  their  towns. 
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Smyrna,  Alagneuia,  Tfayatira,  and  Ephesus,  aoeoriiDg  td  some 
authors,  were  built  by  them.  Diodoms  makes  meutioii  of  a  na- 
tion of  Amazons  in  Africa,  more  ancient  than  those  of  Asia. 
Some  authors,  among  whom  U  Strabo,  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Amazons,  and  of  a  republic  supported  and  governed  by  women, 
who  banished  or  extirpated  all  their  males ;  but  Justin  and  Dio- 
doms particularly  support  it;  and  the  latter  says,  that  Penthesilea, 
one  of  their  queens,  came  to  the  Trojan  war  on  the  side  of  Priam, 
and  that  she  was  killed  by  Achilles  ;  and  from  that  time  the  glory 
and  character  of  the  Amazons  gradually  decayed,'  and  was  totally 
forgotten.  The  Amazons  of  Africa  flourished  long  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  many  of  their  actions  have  been.altribated  to 
those  of  Asia.  It  is  said,  that  after  they  had  almost  subdued  all 
Asia,  they  invaded  Attica,  and  were  conquered  by  Theseus. 
Curtius  says,  that  Thalestris,  one  of  their  queens,  came  to  Alex- 
ander  while  he  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in  Asia,  for  the  sake 
of  raising  children  from  a  man  of  such  military  reputation ;  and 
that  after  she  had  remained  thirteen  days  with  him,  she  retired 
into  her  own  country. 

V.  821.  Or  Stoics,  &c.]  It  was  one  of  the  maxima  of  the  Stoics, 
that  women  ou^t  to  be  in  common,  and  not  confined  to  one  man. 
This  doctrine  has  been, attempted  of  late  years  to  be  revived  by  a 
contemptible  visionary  of  the  name  of  Godwin,  who,  in  a  treatise 
on  Political  Justice,  calls  marriage  **  a  monopoly." 

V.  865.  The  uympbi  of  chtute  Diana' 1 1 train.']  The  nymphs  of 
Diana  till  made  vows  of  perpetual  virginity,  and  were  much  cele- 
brated for  the  exact  observance  of  their  vow. 

V.  866.  Leukner^s  Lane,"] .  A  street  in  the  Borough,  notorious 
in  Butler's  time  for  women  of  infamous  and  debauched  character. 

V.  868.  'Twixt  wives  and  ladies  of  the  lakes.]  Acconfing  to 
Warbuiton  meaning  the  stews,  and  alluding  to  the  old  romance 
of  Sir  Lancelot  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

V.  869-/0.  Besides  the  joys  of  place  and  birthf 

The  sej^s  paradise  on  earth,]    The  passion  for  pre- 
cedency among  the  ladies  is  too  violent  and  visible  to  be  ^puted. 
Pope  has  satirized  it  m  his  Rape  of  thelxK^k,  in  the  following  lines: 
*'  First  Ariel  perch'd  upon  a  matadore. 
Then  each  according  to  the  rank  they  bore : 
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For  Sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancieDt  race. 
Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of  place." 
V.  884.  Demand  the  clergy  of  her  belly.'\  Wood,  in  his  Institute 
of  the  Laws  of  England,  says,  "  If  a  woman  is  convicted,  and 
attainted  of  high-treason,  petty-treason,  or  felony,  and  is  found  by 
an  inquest,  or  jury  of  matrons,  impannelled  by  the  sheriff,  in  a  pri- 
vate room,  quick  with  child,  (for  privement  enceinte,  or  with  child, 
is  not  enough,)  execution  shall  be  respited  till  her  delivery.  But 
she  shall  take  this  favour  but  once,  though  she  is  again  quick  with 
child."  In  the  East  ludies  a  woman  with  child  is  not  permitted  to 
bum  herself  upon  the  funeral  pile  with  her  dead  husband.  .  The 
English  inquisitors  in  Queen  Mary^s  reign  were  not  so  delicate,  for 
they  brought  several  pregnant  women  to  the  stake,  and  burnt 
them  with  circumstances  of  the  most  aggravating  and  diabolical 
cruelty. 

V.  888.  Into  the  liturgy  %ndenture,'\  "  The  generality  of  the 
Presbyterians,"  says  Dr.  Grey,  "  were  then  married  in  the  mahner 
enjoined  by  the  Directory,  and  not  by  the  Liturgy,  though  there 
were  some  few  instances  to  the  contrary  ;  and,  amongst  these,  Mr. 
Stephen  Marshal  (who  was  a  zealot,  and  had  a  chief  hand  in  com- 
piling the  Directory)  did  marry  his  own  daughter  by  the  form  pre- 
scribed in  the  Common  Prayer,  being  unwilling  to  have  his  daughter 
letumed  to  him  as  a  whore,  for  want  of  a  legal  marriage,  the  statute 
establishing  the  liturgy,  not  being  repealed ;  and  having  so  done,  he 
paid  down  five  pounds  immediately  to  the  churchwardens  of  the 
parish,,  as  the  fine  or  forfeiture  for  using  any  other  form  of  marriage 
but  that  of  the  Directory." 

By  an  ordinance  of  August  1653,  it  was  enacted,  "That  all 
persons- intending  to  be  married  shall  come  before  some  justice  of 
the  peace  within,  and  of  the  said  county,  city,  or  town  corporate, 
where  publication  shall  be  made  as  afdresaid,  and  shall  bring  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  said  publication  (in  church  or  chapel,  or  if  the 
parties  so  to  be  married  shall  desire  it,  in  the  market-place  next  to 
the  said  church  or  chapel,  on  three  market-days,  on  three  several 
weeks  ensuing,)  and  shall  make  sufficient  proof  of  the  consent 
of  their  parents  and  guardians,  if  either  of  the  said  parties  is . 
under  the  age..of  one-and-tweuty  years ;  and  the  said  justipq  shall . 
examine,  by  witnesses  upon  oath,  or  otherwise,  as  he  shall  see 
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cause,  conceniiag  the  dae  perfomiance  of  the  premier ;  and  if 
there  appear  fio  reasonable  cause  to  the  contrary,  the  marriage 
•kail  proceed  in  this  manner :  The  man  to  he  married,  taking  the 
woman  to  be  married  by  the  hand,  shall  plainly  and  distinctly  pro* 
Aounce  these  words:  I,  A.  B  do,  in  the  presence  of  Qod»  ths 
searcher  of  all  hearts,  take  thee  C.  D.  for  my  wedded  wife,  mmI  io 
also,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  before  these  witnesitt,  promMa 
«9  be  unto  thee  a  loving  and  faithful  husband." 

The  woman  promises,  in  the  same  form,  to  be  a  loving,  faichM, 
add  obedient  wife. 

**  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  the  man  and  woman  hattag 
made  sufficient  proof  of  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guanHiM, 
and  expressed  their  consent  unto  marriage,  in  the  manner,  and  \ff 
the  words  aforesaid,  before  such  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  pNf« 
sence  of  two  or  more  creditable  witnesses,  the  said  justice  of  lbs 
peace  may  and  shall  declare  the  said  man  and  woman  to  ba 
thenceforth  husband  and  wife;  and  the  marriage  shall  be  good 
and  effectual  in  law;  and  no  other  marrkige  whatsoever,  whldft 
tbe  commonwealth  of  England,  after  the  29th  of  September,  16M^ 
shall  be  held  or  accounted  a  marriage  according  to  the  laws  df 
England." 

V.  935.  And  like  an  anchorite,  &c.]  Bingham,  in  his  Allti<|iDil- 
ti«8  of  the  Christian  Church,  gives  the  following  accouat  of  the 
origin  of  the  monastic  life.  *'  In  the  Decian  persecution,''  sayi 
ho,  '<  which  was  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  many  per- 
sons in  Egypt,  to  avoki  the  fury  of  the  storm,  fled  to  the  Be]gh» 
bouring  desarts  and  mountains,  where  they  not  only  foimd  a  safo 
retreat,  but  also  more  time  and  liberty  to  ezerdse  themselves  in 
acts  of  piety  and  divine  contemplation ;  whieh  sort  of  life,  thongh 
at  first  forced  upon  them  by  necessity,  became  so  vgm&Mt  to 
sotte  of  them,  that  when  the  persecution  was  over,  they  would 
not  return  to  their  audent  habitations  again,  but  chose  rather  to 
dNitinae  in  those  cottages,  or  cells,  which  they  had  made  them'* 
selves  in  the  wilderness.  The  first  and  most  noted  of  these  were 
PmoI  and  Antoninus,  two  famous  Egyptians,  whom  therefore  Sti^ 
Jerome  calls  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Hermits." 

V.  954.  At  sucking  children  are  by  elves.']  It  was  the  tulgai^ 
opimott  formerly,  that  fikiries  (called  eitei  hy  Chancer,  Spenser^ 
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and  other  writers,)  sometimes  chaQge(}:  children  in  their  eraidlea, 
and  laid  others  in  their  stead.  Spens^  alludes  to  this  opin:ion,  ttt 
hij  Fair^  Qu€en,  when  he  say» — 

"  For  well  I  wote  thou  springi'sC  fro^n  aafcient  r^ce 
Of  Sax*ot>  kings,  that  have  with  mig'bty  hand 
And  toany  bloody  battles  fought  ih  place, 

High  rearM  their  royal  throne  in  Britaiu-land, 
And  vanquish'd  them  unable  to  mthstftnd : 
From  theilce  a  fairy  tbee  uftweeciiig  reft, 
There  as  thou  slept  in  tender  swaddling  htitd, 
And  her  base  elfin  brood  there  fot  thee  Jeft ; 
Such  mt^  do  ehangelmf  s  cal<k,>  so  changed  by  fai<ry  theft. '^ 
And  so  in  the  First  Part  of  Shakspeare's  Henry  the  Fourth^ 
nry,  speaking  to  the  £arl  of  Northumberland  of  Prince  Henry, 
don^  says— 

— ^- —  Oh  1  coold  it  be  prot'4 
That  some  night- tripping  fairy  had  e^chahfg'd 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 
And  caird  mine  Pe/cy,  bis  Plantagenet  1 
Then  I  would  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine." 
'69-60.  For  when  the  t/foney's  on  ike  book, 

And,  all  my  worldly  goods,  but  spoke.'}     Alluding  Itf 

ter's  and  clerk's  fees,  which  are  ordered  by  the  Rubric 

on  the  book  (though  now  rarely  practised)  with  Khe 

ng.      "  Before  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  '[says 

his  Law  Dictionary,)  there  was  bo  solemnization  of 

e  in  the  chnrdi,  bat  the  man  came  to  the  house  where  th(» 

an  inhabited^  and  led  her  home  to  his  own  hotise,  which  wa» 

the  ceremony  Ihen  used." 

V.  98S-6.  Who  lakes  it  for  a  special  grace 

To  be  their  cully  for  a  space.']  Alluding  to  the  vnlgair 
notion,  that  the  devil  sometimes  makes  contract?  to  serve  persons 
for  a  certain  space  of  time,  on  condition  of  iheir  relit. ^i«hing  all 
hopes  of  salvation.  '*  Sir  Roger  I/Estrange,"  Says  Dr.  Grey, 
"  makes  mention  of  a  notorious  wicked  malefajtor,  who  had  com- 
mitted I  know  flfot  how  many  villanies,  and  harl  rutu^through  the 
discipline  of  so  many  gaols,  who  made  a  friend  of  the  devil  to 
help  Mm  out  is  all  his  distresses.    This  fri^d  of  his  brought  him 
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off  many  and  many  a  time^  and  still,  as  he  was  taken  up  again 
and  again,  he  had  recourse  over  and  over  to  the  same  devil  fot 
succour ;  but  upon  his  last  summons,  the  devil  came  to  him  mth  a 
great  bag  of  old  shoes  at  his  back,  and  told  him  plainly,  '  Friend,' 
says  he,  '  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  line,  and  can  help  you  no  longer ; 
I  have  beat  the  hoof  till  I  have  worn  out  all  these  shoes  in  your 
service,  and  not  one  penny  left  to  buy  more ;  so  that  you  must 
even  excuse  me  if  I  drop  you  here." 

V.  1035.  »— — —  oftent,']  Extent,  m  law,  is  used  in  a 
double  sense ;  sometimes  it  signifies  a  writ  or  command  to  the 
sheriff  for  the  valuing  of  lands  or  tenements ;  and  sometimes  the 
act  of  the  sheriff,  or  other  commissioner,  upon  this  writ:  but 
most  commonly  it  denotes  an  estimate  or  valuation  of  lands ;  and 
hence  come  our  extended  or  rack-rents. 

V.  1036.  exigent. ']    Exigent,  a  writ  which  lies  where 

the  defendant  in  a  personal  action  cannot  be  found,  nor  any  effects 
of  his  within  the  county,  by  which  he  may  be  attached  or  dj»' 
trained. 

V.  1038.  — scire  facias,']    Another  of  those  cant  terms 

in  law,  whereby  knaves  thrive,  and  honest  men  are  cheated  of 
their  property,  and  ruined.  It  means  a  judidal  writ  most  com- 
monly issued  to  call  a  person  to  show  cause  to  the  court  whence 
it  issues,  why  execution  of  a  judgment  passed  should  not  be  made 
out. 

V.  1043-4.  I  and  smear 

As  much  f  an  hosteu  dowager^  Sir  Roger  L'£s- 
trange,  in  banter  of  such  flights,  observes.  That  a  cavalier  had  « 
fine  woman  in  his  eye,  and  could  not  forbear  telling  her,  that  she 
was  wondrous  pretty.  Sir,  says  the  lady,  I  thank  you  for  your 
good  opinion  \  and  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  I  could  say  so  much 
of  you  too.  Why,  so  you  might,  madam,  (retorted  the  gentle- 
man,) if  you  made  no  more  conscience  of  a  lie  than  I  do. 

V.  1053-4.  By  this  'time  'twas  grown  dark  and  late, 

When  th*  heard  a  knocking  at  the  gate."]  It  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  reader's  attention  here,  that  two  days  were  but  yet 
passed  since  the  beginning  of  these  adventures.  We  are  now  en- 
tering into  the  night  wherein  happened  the  most  remarkable  action 
in  the  whole  poem.    Butler,  in  this  piece  of  management,  imi- 
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tated  Homer  and  Virffl,  who  are  equally  celebrated  for  their  night 
adventures.  But  who  are  the  persons  that  knock  at  the  gate  ?  Pro* 
bably  two  of  the  widow's  own  servants,  for  as  she  and  Ralpho  (who 
all  the  time  lay  in  ambuscade)  had  been  descanting  on  the  Knight'9 
villanies,  so  they  had  undoubtedly  laid  this  scheme  to  be  revenged 
of  him.  The  servants  were  disguised,  and  acted  in  a  bold  and 
hectoring  manner,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  given  them  by  the 
mdow.  The  Knight  was  to  be  made  believe  they  were  Sidrophel 
and  Whachum,  which  made  his  fear  and  consternation  so  great» 
that  we  find  him  falling  into  a  swoon. 

V.  1076-7*  Know  I'm  resoh'd  to  break  no  rite 

Of  hospitality,  &c.]  Some  of  the  ancients,  particu* 
larly  in  the  East,  paid  great  regard  to  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
What  is  related  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  this  respect,  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  Being  desired  l)y  the  Turks,  in  order  to  make  a  peace, 
to  deliver  up  Prince  Cantemir,  who  was  then  under  his  protection, 
his  answer  was,  **  that  he  would  resign  all  the  country  as  far  as 
Curska  to  the  Turks,  since  there  were  hopes  of  recovering  it  again, 
but  he  would  by  no  means  violate  his  futh  to  a  prince  who  had 
abandoned  his  principality  for  his  sake ;  because  it  was  impossible 
to  repair  honour  once  forfeited.'' 

V.  1086.  A»  Ironside  or  Hardiknute.]    Two  famous  and  vatiant 
princes  of  this  country  ;  the  one  a  Saxon,  the  other  a  Dane. 

V.  1 131.  geomancy,']    Sorcery  performed  by  means  of 

circles  and  holes  dug  in  the  earth. 

V.  1 143-4.  B'  a  general  of  the  Cavaliers 

Was  dragged  thro*  a  window  hy  th'  ears^  Dr.  Orey, 
in  his  note  upon  this  passage  says,  <*  This  was  Sir  Erasmus  Pack- 
ington,  of  Paekington  Castle,  in  Pembrokeshire,  who  was  served  so 
by  Colonel  Egerton.  Mr.  Walter  Moyle  alludes  to  it  in  his  works 
published  by  himself  1695,  and  reprinted  in  1727,  p.  241,  &c.  where 
in  a  letter,  probably  to  Mr.  Anthony  Hammond,  he  wishes  that  Sir 
Erasmus's  son,  Sir  J.  P.  a  great  reformer  in  King  Charles  the  Second's 
time,  might  be  served  in  the  same  manner.  "  Can  you  contrive  no 
way  in  the  earth  to  rid  the  house  of  his  ghostly  authority  ?  Can- 
not you  serve  him  as  his  father  was  served  by  a  general  of  the 
cavaliers?  if  you  never  heard  the  story,  Hudibras  will  tell  it  you. 

And  as  another  of  the  same 
Degree  and  party,  &c.  * 
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Betty  M«ckreU>  er  gone  other  diijcreet  bawd,  should  demand  a  con- 
ference with  him  in  the  lobby,  lu^  him  out  by  the  ears,  and  send  him 
upon  a  mif^ion  to  the  U'est  Indies,  to  preach  his  morals  to  Father 
Hennepin's  mitions,  who  are  not  civilized  into  lewdness,  nor  wise 
enough  to  be  wicked.  On  this  side  the  globe  he  will  make  no 
(Kmverts,  Imt  such  as  his  namesake  in  the  Acts  made  eunuchs.''  The 
manner  of  doing  it  (as  communicated  to  me)  was  as  follows.  The 
officers  of  the  cavaliers  sent  against  the  caslle,  summoned  Sir  Eras- 
mus to  surremler  it ;  he  refused  but  offered  to  parley  from  a 
window  which  was  not  very  high  from  the  ground.  He  was  a  little 
man,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  cavaliers  lusty  and  taiL 
The  officer  observing  this,  came  just  under  the  window,  and  pretend- 
ing he  was  deaf,  desired  8ir  Erasmus  to  lean  as  forward  as  he  could 
out  of  the  ivindow.  Upon  doing  so,  the  officer,  who  wa^  on  hoi:se- 
back,  raised  himself  upon  his  stirrups,  seized  him  by  the  shoulders, 
and  pulled  biiu  out,  upon  which  the  castle  surrendered.'' 

V.  1 147-8    Soon  us  they  had  him  at  their  mercy, 

'they  put  him  to  the  cudgel  fiercety.'\  In  Butler's 
poem  called  Dunstable  Downs,  or  the  Enchanted  Cave,  there  is  as 
humorous  and  droll  a  scene  of  the  Knight,  in  one  of  his  unfortunate 
exploits,  a*"  this  we  are  now  entering  upon.  But,  alas  !  the  poor 
Squire  is  also  involved  in  that ;  and  they  are  both  severely  handled 
and  frightened;  and  the  Squire  opens  and  fully  discovers  the 
iniquitous  actions  and  proceedings  of  the  Knight  in  these  and  alibis 
other  adventures.  One  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  said  poem» 
was  his  procuring,  or  pretending  to  have,  a  grant  from  the  then 
u§urptMg  p  iwers,  to  inclose  Dunstable  Downs,  (where  the  ueigh- 
boufhoo^l  had  a  right  of  commonage,)  on  pretence  the  same  hail 
been  given  to  superstitious  uses.  The  whole  poem  is  worthy 
of  |>erus4il,  and  gives  us  a  near  insight  into  our  hero's  character  and 
principles  " 

V.  1 1 56.  To  burning  with  hot  irom,  &c.]    An  allusion  to  caute- 
.  ^zing,  sometimes  recommended  in  cases  of  apoplexy. 

V.  1160-1.  But  on  his  neck  a  sturdy  eif 

Clapped  in  u  trice  hit  cloven  hoof.]  Olevclandy  in  his 
Hue  and  Cry  after  Sir  John  Pre8i»yter,  says, 

<*  The  beast  at  one  end  branded,  you  may  trace 
The  deviPs  footsteps  in  bis  cloven  face." 
**m\  conceit  there  is,  (says  ISir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Vulgar  Er- 
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rora,)  (hat  tlie  deril  commonly  appeareth  with  a  doven  iMof ; 
iwherein,  although  it  seem  excessively  ridiculotis,  there  may  be 
eomewliat  of  truths  and  the  ground  thereof  at  first  might  be  l»i 
frequently  appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  goat,  which  answeni  the 
deseription." 

V.  1 1 88.  Firit  turned  her  up  to  aimtoHtf.']  Alimony  signifies  the 
maSntenance  sued  for  by  a  wife  in  case  of  a  separation  from  her 
husband,  when  she  is  neither  chargeable  with  elopement  nor  adul- 
tery. 

y.  1263.  WhMt  makes  a  knave  a  Mid  of  God$']  Warburton 
aays,  **  this  is  a  lidicuie  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  published  la 
those  times  under  the  name  and  form  of  catediisms :  as  Cheynai's 
Profane  Catechism,  Heylin's  Rebel's  Catechism,  Watson's  Cava- 
lier's Catechism,  Ram's  Soldier's  Catechism,  Parker's  Politioai 
Caitechism,"  &c. 

V.  1287-8.  And  what  could  ierve,  if  those  were  gone, 

To  make  it  orthodox  f^^Our  own^  '*  To  prove  (says 
Dr.  Grey)  by  what  arts  and  shifts  this  was  done,  give  me  leave  to 
^Qote  part  of  a  smart  satire,  printed  16d9,  entitled  Peter's  Pattern, 
or  the  Perfect  Path  to  Worldly  Happiness,  as  delivered  at  tiie 
funeral  oration  of  Mr.  Hugh  Peters,  (though  then  living.)  ^  The 
gifts  of  ignorance,  lying,  impudence,  cozening,  and  hypocrisy, 
belong  to  such  as  seek  preferment,  whether  eivll  or  miliary; 
but  all  of  them  are  requured  to  make  up  a  minister  of  the  word  (in 
those  times.)  First,  that  a  preaching  professes  may  make  U8^  of 
hit  time,  it  is  required  that  he  be  stored  with  impudence.  The 
uses  of  it  are  two  :  first,  to  encourage  you  to  the  most  desperate 
enterprises ;  and,  secondly,  to  make  you  seorn  the  reproaches  of 
those  who  reprove  ye.  As  for  example,  my  beloved,  if  you  see 
one  of  your  enemies  seated  in  a  warm  living,  and  that  your  hearts 
pant  and  thirst  after  the  same,  you  ought  then  to  put  on  yoor 
aSght-cap  of  devotion,  and  your  garment  of  hypocrisy,  and  go  to 
your  superiors  and  say,  yonder  is  a  man  who  is  not  of  the  congre- 
gadon  of  professors,  who  is  planted  in  a  rich  living,  he  is  a  sc^a- 
dalous  and  disaffected  person,  and  I  am  more  worthy  than  he ;  pray 
you  put  me  into  his  place.  If  men  therefore  rebuke  you,  and  eall 
jfxm  accuser  and  devil,  then  you  ought  to  make  use  of  your  gift  of 
impudenee,  and  lau||jli  at  them  all.    Thus  did  holy  Nye  throw 
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out  unrighteoiu  Juxon  out  of  his  paraonage  of  Fullunoi ;  and  thus 
did  our  brother  Marshal  become  possessed  of  his  fat  liviof^  in  the 
land  of  Essex.  This  emboldened  our  departed  brother  to  b<^d 
forth  in  the  pulpit  of  Whitehall,  where  so  many  learned  (as  the 
heathens  call  them)  had  been  before  him.  What  cared  they  for 
the  reproaches  of  men  ?  for  their  hearts  were  seared  with  the  hot 
iron  of  impudence,  finding  themselves  at  ease,  and  filled  with 
joy." 

V.  1301-2.  But  why  the  wicked  should  do  ao. 

We  neither  know  nor  care  to  do."]  A  fine  wipe  upon 
the  immorality  of  the  cavaliers;  and  Warburton  says,  "I  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  as  fine  a  wipe  was  given  by  a  cavalier  upon  the 
Roundheads  to  one  of  General  Fairfax's  officers,  who  was  vaunting 
of  the  'ftanctity  of  their  army,  and  the  negligence  of  the  cavaliers. 
''  Faith,  (says  he,)  you  say  true,  for  in  our  army  we  have  the  sins 
of  men  (drinking  and  wenching  ;)  but  in  yours,  you  have  those  of 
devils,  spiritual  pride  and  rebellion."  Cowley,  in  his  Preface  to 
the  Cutter  of  Coleman-street,  observes,  "  That  the  vices  and  ex- 
travagances imputed  vulgarly  to  the  cavaliers,  were  really  committed 
by  aliens,  who  only  usurped  that  name,  and  endeavoured  to  cover 
the  report  of  their  indigency,  and  infamy  of  their  actions,  with  so 
honourable  a  title." 

V.  1307-8.  And  Christian  liberty  reduce 

To  th^  elder  practice  qf  the  Jews.]  Alluding  to  the 
frequent  rebellions  of  the  ancient  Jews  against  the  Lord  and  hit 
vicegerents  ;  whereas  the  modern  Jews  are  quiet  under  all  govern- 
ments, which  practice  they  found  upon  the  prophet  Jeremiah's  ex- 
hortation to  the  captives  of  Babylon. 

V.  1309-10.  For  a  large  conscience  is  all  one^ 

And  signifies  the  same  with  none,^  It  is  related  of  the 
infamous  Judge  Jefieries,  that,  taking  a  dislike  to  an  evidence  who 
had  a  long  beard,  he  told  him,  **  that  if  his  conscience  was  as  large 
as  his  beard  he  had  a  swinging  one ;"  to  which  the  countryman 
replied,  **  My  Lord,  if  you  measure  consciences  by  beiu^s,  you 
have  none  at  all." 
'   V.  1313-4.  Nick  Machiavel  had  ne^er  a  tricky 

Tho*  he  gave  his  name  to  our  Old  Ntck."]  Warburton  ia 
of  opinion  that  this  is  a  blunder  of  the  editora,  to  suppose  thf^t^M 
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devil  was  called  Old  Nick,  from  Nick  Machiavel^  the  Florenlaiie» 
(but  it  was  certainly  the  mistake  of  the  author,  who  continued  it 
in  every  edition  during  his  life,)  who  lived  in.  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury: whereas  they  could  not  but  know  that  our  English  writers^ 
before  Machiavel's  time,  used  the  phrase  Old  Nick  very  commonly 
to  signify  the  devil ;  that  it.  came  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  vrho 
called  him  Old  Nickof  and  some  Nichen;  and  thinks  that 

He  gave  name  to  our  Old  Nick, 
which  has  a  great  deal  of  humour  and  satire  in  it,  as  supposing 
Macfaiavel  to  be  so  consummate  a  politician  as  to  read  lectures  to 
the  devil  himself,  would  be  an  emendation. 

Another  poet  of  those  times  expresses  himself  in  the  foUowiog 
manner : — 

"  In  this  prodigal  trick. 
They  have  outdone  Old  Nick ; 

For  what  he  did,  he  did  show ; 
Their  little  is  the  same, 
And  so  is  their  aim. 
For  aught  any  man  doth  know/' 
V.  1321-2.  The  Queen  of  Nightf  whose  large  command 

Rules  all  the  sea  and  half  the  la7id,']    The  moon  in^ 
fluences  the  tides,  and  predominates  over  all  humid  bodies :  and 
persons  distempered  in  mind,  whom  Butler  humorously  here  sup- 
poses to  be  half  the  people  in  the  world,  are  called  lunatics. 
V.  1325-6.   Was  now  declining  to  the  West, 

To  go  to  bed,  and  take  her  rest."]  An  anonymous 
commentator  observes  upon  this  passage,  "  that  our  poet  stands 
alone  in  this  description  of  the  morning's  approach.  None  that  I 
know  of  besides  himself  (says  he)  has  painted  it  by  the  moon's 
declension.  He  scorned  to  follow  the  old-beaten  custom  of  de- 
scribing it  by  the  sun-rising,  which  he  had  done  once  before. 
Part  n.  Canto  H.  V.  29,  but  he  here  finds  a  new  way,  and  alto- 
gether just." 

V.  1337-8-9.  Was  first  invaded  with  a  groan, 
And  after,  in  a  feeble  tone. 

These  trembling  words,  &C.3  This  bears  some  r&* 
.Bemblanoe  to  the  scene  between  Don  Quixote  and  the  afflicted 
Altuddora.    The  personage  who  is  now  introduced  to  play  another 
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iriek  en  the  Kniglit  wm  the  Squire,  who.  Open  the.Knighfs  TblC; 
was  conveyed  out  of  nf^t  by  the  ^vidow.  He  had  beeu  in  ambush, 
and  witbtii  bearing,  during  the  late  correction  of  bis»  master.  No 
doubt  hia  examination,  confession,  and  punishment,  had  afforded 
the  Squire  almndance  of  diversion  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  fuiiet 
left  the  distressed  Knight,  but  he  takes  him  to  faslc,  rallies  him, 
and  makes  him  amply  discover  the  seeret  principles  of  his  sect- 
All  this  the  S<]uire  accomplishes  by  artfully  counterfeiting  a  ghost, 
and  telling  the  terrified  Knight  of  all  his  late  actions  and  desigm. 
This  gave  credit  to  the  imposture,  and  made  it  pass. 

V.  1342.  hoiy  brotherhood  ]    An  allusion  to  the  SomUl 

Uermandad,  or  holy  br«)therhood,  a  fraternity  for  the  appreheasioA 
of  murderers,  robbers,  &c.  often  mentioned  in  Don  Quixote, 

V.  1388.  Uis  oracles  are  cetn^d  long  si'ace.]  Some  of  the  andent 
fathers  of  the  Church  are  of  opinion  that  the  Pagan  oracles  ceased 
at  the  coming  of  our  Saviour. 

V.  1395.  And  now  would  pan  for  spirit  Fo^  Tom  Po,  (says  an 
anonymous  commentator,)  is  an  expression  commonly  used  for  an 
apparition ;  and  it  was  usual  to  say  to  one  that  seemed  fearful  of 
going  into  another  room  in  the  dark,  are  you  afraid  to  meet  Tom 
Po?  Dr.  Grey  is  of  opinion,  that  the  rise  of  this  might  be  from 
the  Nayros,  or  soldiers  of  Malabar,  in  the  Indies,  of  whom  Lins- 
fiioten  gives  the  following  account :  ^'  As  these  Nayros  go  in  the 
streets,  they  used  to  cry  ^Po!  Pof*  which  is  to  say,  takeheedf 
look  to  yourselves  /  or,  I  come,  stand  out  qf  the  way  !  for  that  the 
other  sort  of  people  called  Polyas,  that  are  no  Nayros,  may  not 
once  touch  or  trouble  one  of  them :  and  therefore  they  always  ery, 
because  they  should  make  them  room,  and  know  that  they  come ; 
for  if  any  of  the  Polyas  should  chance  to  touch  their  bodies,  he 
may  freely  thrust  him  through,  and  no  man  ask  him  why  he  did  itl** 

V.  1398.  These  rallying  devils  do  no  hurt  ]  *'  I  have  heard  (says 
Dr.  Grey,)  of  a  gentleman's  servant,  in  other  respects  very  stout 
and  courageous,  who  was  so  fully  possessed  with  the  vulgar  notion 
of  spirits  and  hobgoblins,  that  he  was  almost  afraid  to  lie  alone. 
A  fellow-servant,  in  order  to  scare  him,  got  under  the  bed  one 
sight,  and  when  he  was  almost  asleep,  raised  up  the  bed  with  his 
back,  which  put  the  poor  man  into  a  terrible  panic :  but  the  other, 
byoT«raotiqg  his  part,  and  overstraiiiing  himself,  chanced  to  break 
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wind  btckuvafds :  npcm  which  ke  imneditttely  «iMpeetiii(^  who  it 
was,  cried  out,  '  Nay,  if  thou  art  a  frr-t-ng  deinl,  have  at  thee,  I 
am  not  afraid  of  thee ;'  afid,  juiiip]n)r  out  of  bed,  pulled  the  other 
from  under  it  by  the  ears,  and  beat  him  heartily." 

V.  1413.  To  pinch  the  $lfitterns  black  and  blue."]  In  the  old  bal- 
lad of  Robin  Goodfellow,  which  Butler  probably  had  in  his  eye» 
there  occurs  the  followii^^  lines  :•—      -^ 

"  When  house  or  hearth  doth  sluttish  lie* 
I  pinch  the  maids  both  black  and  blue^ 
And  from  the  bed,  the  bed^clotliet  I 
Pull  off,  and  lav  them  uak'd  to  view/' 
And  Dr.  Kin£r,  in  his  Orpheus  and  Euridice,  saya— 
*'  She  bids  him  then  go  to  those  caves 
Where  conjurers  keep  fairy  slaves. 
Such  sorts  of  creatures  as  wtH  baste  ye 
A  kitchen  wench,  for  being  nasty : 
But  if  she  neatly  scour  her  pewter. 
Give  her  the  money  that  id  due  t'  her." 
V.  1415.  This  is  your  business,  ^ood  Pug-Robing    Another  al- 
lusion to  the  old  ballad  of  Robin  Goodfellow : 
*<  From  hag-bred  Mertin's  time  have  I 
Thus  nightly  revell'd  to  and  fro. 
And  for  my  pranks  men  call  me  by 
The  name  of  Robin  Goodfellow." 
To  those  traditionary  opinions  Milton  has  reference  in  X'.dZ- 
Ugro  ;— 

**  Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale,«-w 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  fairy  M ab  the  junkets  eat ; 
She  was  pinch'd,  and  pull'd,  she  said. 
And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led  : 
Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat. 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 
His  shadowy  flail  had  thresh'd  the  com 
Which  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber-fiend.'* 
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Bntler»  probably^  bad  also  in  view  the  descr^on  gmn  of 
Puck,  by  Drayton,  in  tbe  Nymphidia, 

^  He  meeteth  Puck,  whom  moit  men  call 
Hobgoblin,  and  on  him  doth  falL— 
This  Pack  seems  but  a  drean^ing  dolt. 
Still  walking  like  a  ragged  colt. 
And  oft  out  of  a  bed  doth  bolt» 

On  purpose  to  deceive  us ; 
And  leading  us,  makes  us  to  stray 
Long  \dnters'  nights  out  of  the  way. 
And  when  we  stick  in  mire  and  clay,  \ 

He  doth  with  laughter  leave  us.^ 
V.  1423.  F'  are  no  tuck  Sopki.']  Alluding  to  the  title  commonly 
given  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  Oantemir,  in  his  History  of  tke 
Growth  and  Decay  of  tke  Othman  Empire^  observes,  that  Ishmael 
Shah,  contemporary  with  Bajaaet,  was  the  founder  of  the  present 
royal  family  of  Persia ;  from  whom,  who  had  the  name  of  Sopki 
or  Wise,  they  have  retained  the  name  of  the  Great  Sophi  to  this 
day. 

V.  1442.  He^U  twingy  like  skippers  in  a  rope.]     In  Holland  the 
master  of  a  >hip  is  called  a  skipper. 

V.  1448.  By  holding  up  your  cloroen  poms,"]  Walker,  in  his  ITis. 
tory  oj  Indeperidency,  says,  the  manner  of  taking  the  covenant 
was  by  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  for  the  maintenance  and 
observation  of  the  ends  and  principles  expressed  in  it  The  Inde- 
pendents were  at  length  for  setting  a^ide  the  covenant,  thoi^ 
some  of  them,  jointly  with  the  Presbyterians,  had  been  conccnied 
in  making  it,  and  had  actually  taken  it,  as  this  Independent  ghost 
acknowledges,  which  is  the  reason  why  our  Presbyterian  Knight 
urges  the  obligation  of  it  to  him ;  for  this  was  their  practice. 

V.  1450.  We  made  and  took  the  covenant.']  "  The  author  of 
the  Mercurius  PubUcus^"  says  Dr.  Grey,  "  tells  us  of  a  wiaard, 
who,  upon  his  examination  at  Edinburgh,  confessed,  that  the 
devil  had  bound  him  to  renounce  his  creed  and  his  Christianity, 
but  gave  him  leave  to  keep  Ids  covenant."  Butler  here  gives  the 
reason  of  it,  that  the  devil  had  a  princqwl  hand  in  the  making  of 
it ;  and  in  Ganto  IL  V.  12S5-6,  are  the  following  lines :— 
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<<  Until  th'  had  proved  the  devil  author 
O*  th'  covenant,  and  the  cause  his  daughter.^ 
V.  1454.  Wear  wooden  peccadilloes/or  *«.]  Peccadilloes  were  stiff 
pieces  that  went  about  the  neck,  and  round  the  shoulders,  to  pin 
in  the  band,  wore  by  persons  nice  in  dressing ;  but  what  Butler 
here  alludes  to  is  the  pillory. 

V.  1477-8.  cannot  sentence 

To  stools,  or  poundage  of  repentancei\  That  is,  doing 
penance,  in  the  Scotch  way,  upon  the  stool  of  repentonce,  or 
commuting  the  penance  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  author  of  a 
tract,  entitled  a  Long-winded  Lay  Lecture,  banters  the  Scotch 
penances  in  the  following  lines : 

*'  Brethren,  forgive  me,  now  I  do  confess. 
Yet  to  confession  I'll  not  play  the  fool. 
Nor  bring  mine  a-—  upon  the  Scottish  stool. 
No,  Pll  not  subject  be  to  such  an  order. 
Which  will  ere  long  invade  our  English  border. 
Then  they  that  will  be  slav'd  after  the  sentence. 
Must  sit  upon  the  stool  for  their  repentance ; 
But  no  such  Scottish,  Presbyterian  trick. 
Shall  make  my  free-born  heart  with  sorrow  sick. 
Let  those  that  have  a  mind,  the  most  commend  on  % 
On  that  and  all  the  rest  I'm  independent.'^ 
V.  1483-4.  Hence  'tis  possessions  do  less  evil 

Than  mere  temptations  of  the  devil.']  An  allusion-  to 
the  technical  form  of  criminal  indictments,  in  which  the  prisoner 
is  charged  with  not  having  the  fear  of  Qod  before  his  eyes,  but 
being  led  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil. 

V.  1492.         ■■  and  exordsts,"]    Exorcists  were  an  order 

-  of  men,  in  the  ancient  church,  whose  employment  it  was  to  ex- 
ercise, or  cast  out  devils.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  church,  towards  the  door.  The  exorcist  first 
signed  the  possessed  person  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  made  him 
kneel,  and  sprinkled  liim  with  holy  water.  Then  followed  the 
litanies,  psalms,  and  prayer ;  after  which  the  exorcist  asked  the 
devil  his  name,  and  abjured  him  by  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion,  not  to  afflict  the  person  any  more.  Then  he  laid  his  right 
hand  on  the  demoniac's  head,  and  repeated  the  following  form  of 
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exorcism.  *'  I  exorcise  thee,  mnckan  spirit,  in  the  same  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Tremble,  O  Satan  !  thou  enemy  of  the  faith,  th<iu  foe  of 
raankind,  who  hast  brought  death  into  the  worlds  who  hast  de- 
prived men  of  life,  and  hast  rebelled  against  justice  ^  thou  seducer 
of  mankind^  thou  root  of  evil,  thou  source  of  avarice,  discord,  and 
envy  f" 

The  Catholics  likewise  exorcise  houses  and  other  places  sup- 
posed  to  be  haunted  by  unclean  spirits;  and  the  ceremony  is 
much  the  same  with  that  for  persons  possessed. 

V.  1619*20.  ■       as  tome  demUe 

The  same  estate  in  mortgage  twice,"]  There  was  in 
those  days  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  that  of  Mr.  Sherfield, 
the  recorder,  and  famous  breaker  of  glass-windows  in  a  church  at 
Sarum ;  of  whom  Mr.  Garrard,  in  a  letter  to  thcEarl  of  Strafford* 
gives  the  following  account.  "  Sherfield,"  says  he,  <*  died  some 
thousands  in  debt,  and  most  wickedly  cheated  those  that  dealt 
with  him  for  what  little  land  he  had,  a  manor  near  M8rllK>rough. 
When,  as  your  lordship  knows,  he  was  fined  600/.  in  the  star- 
chamber,  he  then  mortgaged  his  manor  to  Mr.  Ayres,r  a  bencher 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  lent  him  upon  it  2,600/.  Upon  hrs  death, 
he  challenging  it,  Audely,  of  the  court  of  wards,  shows  a  former 
mortgage  to  him ;  Sir  Thomas  Jarvi«  one  more  ancient  than  that ; 
his  wife  before  him  challengeth  it  as  her  jointure;  his  eldest  bro- 
ther shows  a  conveyance  before  all  these :  in  conclusion,  on  his 
death-bed,  he  commanded  a  servant  to  carry  a  letter  with  a  key 
sealed  up  in  it  to  Mr.  Noy,  where  was  assigned  in  what  box  of 
his  study  at  Lincoln's  Inn  lay  the  conveyance  of  his  estate ;  when 
it  was  found,  that  by  a  deed  bearing  date  before  all  those  fotmecly 
;aentioned,  he  had  given  all  his  estate  to  pious  uses." 

V.  1521.  When  to  a  legal  utlegation.]  A  writ  of  outlawry.  Dr. 
Grey  says,  these  saints  proceeded  in  a  more  formidable  and  vigor- 
ous manner  in  their  outlawries,  than  Mr.  Selden  did  in  the  fol- 
lowing instance,  aa  he  relates  in  his  Table  Talk.  "  The  King  of 
Spain/'  says  he,  "  was  outlawed  in  Westminster  Hall,  I  being  of 
counsel  against  him.  A  merchant  had  recovered  costs  against 
him  in  a  suit,  which,  because  he  could  not  get,  we  advised  Mna^ 
to  have  him  outlawed  for  not  appearing,  and  so  he  was.  As  soon 
as  Gondimer  heard  that,  he  presently  sent  the  money ;  by  reasout 
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if  his  master  had  heeit  ouflawad,  he  ce«ki  not  have  had  tht  ho- 
nefit  of  the  la%  which  would  have  been  ver/  prejudicial,  there 
being  many  suits  then  depending  between  the  King  of  Spain  awi 
our  English  merchants." 
V.  1523^.  And  for  a  groat  unpaid  that's  due. 

Distrain  on  soul  and  hodiy  too.'}  A  sneer  upo&  the 
abuse  of  excommunications  by  the  Presbyterians,  whieh  were  at 
rigorous  as  those  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

V.  1553.  The  cock  crows,  and  the  morn  draws  on/]  An  aMutiou 
to  the  vulgar  notion  that  ghosts  withdraw  to  their  graves  at  the 
crowing  of  the  cock,  which  is  a  sign  of  the  approach  of  mom* 
In  Hamlet,  Laertes,  describing  the  ghost,  says, 

"  But  even  when  the  morning  cock  grew  loud. 
And  at  the  sound  it  sunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanished  from  our  sight/*—— 
And  so  the  Ghost  says, 

*'  But  soft,  methmks  I  scent  the  morning  air, 

Brief  let  me  be." 

Casaubon,  in  his  Preface  to  Dee's  Book  of  Spirits,  says,  *'  one 
tells  us,  that  when  the  cock  croweth,  the  solemn  meedngs  of 
witches  are  dissolved ;  and  he  thinks  a  reason  may  be,  because 
of  the  crowing  of  the  cock  in  the  gospel,  when  St.  Peter  denied 
Christ."  To  this  opinion.  Prior,  in  his  poem  entitled  Fontaine's 
Hans  Carvel  imitated,  alludes : 

**  All's  well— But  prithee,  honest  Hans, 
Says  Satan,  leave  your  complaisance. 
The  truth  is  this,  I  cannot  stay, 
Flaring  in  sun-shine  all  the  day : 
For,  entre  nous,  we  hellish  sprites 
Love  more  the  fresco  of  the  nights ; 
And  oft'ner  our  receipts  convey 
In  dreams,  than  any  other  way." 
V.  1564.  Like  Cresham  carts,  with  legs  for  wheels.']    Dr.  Grey 
has  the  following  explanation  of  this  passage.    "  Mr.  Ward,  the 
learned  professor  of  rhetoric  in  (rresham  College,  communicated 
the  following  note  by  the  worthy  Dr.  Ducaiel. — March  4,  1662-3. 
A  scheme  of  a  cart  with  legs  that  moved  instead  of  wheels,  was 
brought  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  referred  to  the  consideration 
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of  Mr.  Hooke,  who  made  a  report  of  it  at  their  next  meeting ; 
and,  upon  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  that  report,  with  some 
alterations,  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  author  of  that  invention, 
Mr.  Potter ;  and  Mr.  Hooke  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a  full  de- 
scription of  this  cart,  which,  together  with  the  scheme,  and  ani- 
madversions upon  it,  were  to  be  enteiM  in  their  books/'  There 
18,  however,  no  traces  of  the  subject  in  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

V.  1602.  Or  padders,"]    Highway  robbers,  who  were  as  likely 
as  jockied  to  use  their  utmost  speed  to  avoid  the  gallows. 


[ 
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C|)e  Argument. 

The  saints  engage  in  fierce  contests 
About  their  carnal  interests. 
To  share  their  sacrilegious  preys 
According  to  their  rates  of  Grace : 
Their  various  frenzies  to  reform, 
When  Cromwell  left  them  in  a  storm ; 
Till,  in  th'  effige  of  Rumps,  the  rabble 
Burn  all  their  Grandees  of  the  Cabal. 


The  learned  write  an  insect  breeze 
Is  but  a  mongrel  prince  of  bees, 
That  falls  before  a  storm  on  cows, 
And  stings  the  founders  of  his  house, 
From  whose  corrupted  flesh  that  breed 
Of  vermin  did  at  first  proceed. 
So,  ere  the  storm  of  war  broke  out. 
Religion  spawned  a  various  rout 
VOL.  II.  a 
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Of  petulant,  capricious  sects, 

The  maggots  of  corrupted  texts,  10 

That  first  run  all  religion  down, 

And  after  evVy  swarm  its  own  : 

For  as  the  Persian  Magi  once 

Upon  their  mothers  got  their  sons^ 

That  were  incapable  t'  enjoy  15 

That  empire  any  other  way; 

So  Presbyter  begot  the  other 

Upon  the  (jood  Old  Cause,  his  mother, 

Then  bore  them  like  the  devil's  dam. 

Whose  son  and  husband  are  the  same  i  20 

And  yet  no  nat'ral  tie  of  blood, 

Nor  interest  for  the  common  good. 

Could,  when  their  profits  interfered. 

Get  quarter  for  each  other's  beard  : 

For  when  they  thriv'd  they  nevei?  fadg'd,        25 

But  only  by  the  ears  engrag'd  ; 

Like  dogs  that  snarl  about  a  bone, , 

And  play  together  when  they*ve  nope; 

As  by  their  truest  characters, .    , 

Their  constant  actions^  plainly'  apptors.  SO 

Rebellion  now  began,  for  lac^i         » 

Of  zeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  slacks 
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The  Cause  and  Covenant  to  lessen. 

And  Providence  to  be  out  of  season  : 

For  now  there  was  no  more  to  pfurchase  35 

0'  th'  King's  revenue,  ^nd  the  Church's, 

But  all  divided,  shar'd,  and  gone^    - 

That  us'd  to  j^rge  the  Brethren  on  j 

Which  forcM  the  stubborn ^st  for  the  Cause 

To  cross  the  cudgels  to  the  laws,  40 

That,  what  by  breaking  them  th'  had  gain'd, 

By  their  support  might  be  maintain 'd ; 

like  thieves,  that  in  a  hemp-plot  lie, 

Secur'd  against  the  hue-and-cry  ;  -^ 

For  Presbyter  and  Independent  45 

Were  now  turn'd  Plaintiff  and  Defendant ; 

Laid  out  their  apostolic  functions 

On  carnal  Orders  and  Injunctions; 

And  all  their  precious  Gifts  and  Graces 

On  Outlawries  and  Scire  facias ;  50 

At  Michael's  term  had  many  a  trials 

Worse  than  the  Dragon  and  St.  Michael, 

Where  thousands  fell  in  shape  of  fees, 

Into  the  bottomless  abyss. 

For  when,  like  brethren,  and  like  friends,       55 

They  came  to  share  their  dividends. 


1 
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And  ev'ry  partner  to  possess 

His  charch  and  state  joint  purchases, 

In  which  the  ablest  Saint,  and  best. 

Was  nam'd  in  trust  by  all  the  rest  60 

To  pay  their  money,  and,  instead 

Of  ev'ry  Brother,  pass  the  deed. 

He  straight  converted  all  his  gifts 

To  pious  frauds  and  holy  shifts. 

And  settled  all  the  other  shares  65 

Upon  his  outward  man  and  ^s  heirs ; 

Held  all  they  claimed  as  forfeit  lands 

Delivered  up  into  his  hands. 

And  pass'd  upon  his  conscience 

By  pre-entail  of  Providence  ;  70 

Impeach'd  the  rest  for  Reprobates 

That  had  no  titles  to  estates. 

But  by  their  spiritual  attaints 

Degraded  from  the  right  of  Saints. 

This  b'ing  revealM,  they  now  begun  75 

With  law  and  conscience  to  fall  on. 

And  laid  about  as  hot  and  brain-sick 

As  th'  Utter  barrister  of  Swanswick ; 

Engaged  with  money-bags,  as  bold 

As  men  with  sand-bags  did  of  old^  80 
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That  brought  the  lawyers  in  more  fees 

Than  all  unsanctify'd  Trustees : 

Till  he  who  had  no  more  to  show 

V  th'  case,  receiv'd  the  overthrow ; 

Or,  both  sides  having  had  the  worst,  85 

They  parted  as  they  met  at  first. 

Poor  Presbyter  was  now  reduc'd, 

Secluded,  and  cashier'd,  and  cbous'd ! 

Turn'd  out,  and  excommunicate, 

From  all  ajQfairs  of  Church  and  State,  90 

Reformed  t'  a  reformado  Saint, 

And  glad  to  turn  itinerant. 

To  stroll  and  teach  from  town  to  town. 

And  those  he  had  taught  up,  teach  down. 

And  make  those  uses  serve  agen  95 

Against  the  New-enlighten'd  men. 

As  fit  as  when  at  first  they  were 

Reveal'd  against  the  Cavalier  ; 

Damn  Anabaptist  and  Fanatic, 

As  pat  as  Popish  and  Prelatic  ;  JlOO 

And,  with  as  little  variation, 

To  serve  for  any  sect  i'  th'  nation. 

The  Good  Old  Cause,  which  some  believe 

To  be  the  devl  that  tempted  Eve 
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With  knowledge,  and  does  still  invite  105 

The  world  to  mischief  with  New  Light, 

Had  store  of  money  in  her  purse 

When  he  took  her  for  bett'r  or  worse, 

But  now  was  grown  deformed  and  poor, 

And  fit  to  be  turn'd  out  of  door.  110 

The  Independents  (whose  first  station 
Was  in  the  rear  of  Reformation, 
A  mongrel  kind  of  Church-dragoons, 
That  serv'd  for  horse  and  foot  at  once, 
And  in  the  saddle  of  one  steed  115 

The  Saracen  and  Christian  rid  ; 
Were  free  of  ev*ry  spiritual  order, 
To  preach  and  fight,  and  pray  and  murder) 
No  sooner  got  the  start,  to  lurch 
Both  disciplines  of  War  and  Church,  120 

And  Providence  enough  to  run. 
The  chief  commanders  of  them  down. 
But  carry 'd  on  the  war  against 
The  common  enemy  o'  th*  Saints, 
And  in  a  while  prevail'd  so  far,  125 

To  win  of  them  the  game  of  war. 
And  be  at  liberty  once  more 
T'  attack  themselves  as  th*  had  before. 
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For  now  there  was  no  foe  in  arms 
T'  unite  their  factions  with  alarms,  130 

But  all  reduc'd  and  overcome, 
Except  their  worst,  themselves,  at  honie. 
Who'd  compassed  all  they  pray'd  and  swore. 
And  fought,  and  preach'd,  and  plundered  for, 
Subdu'd  the  Nation,  Church,  and  State,         135 
And  all  things  but  their  laws  and  hate  ; 
But  when  they  came  to  treat  and  transact. 
And  share  the  spoil  of  all  th'  had  ransackt, 
To  botch  up  what  th'  had  torn  and  rent, 
Religion  and  the  Government,  140 

They  met  no  sooner,  but  prepar'd 
To  pull  down  all  the  war  had  spar'd ; 
Agreed  in  nothing  but  t'  abolish. 
Subvert,  extirpate,  and  demolish  : 
For  knaves  and  fools  b'ing  near  of  kin,  145 

As  Dutch  boors  are  t'  a  sooterkin. 
Both  parties  join'd  to  do  their  best, 
To  damn  the  public  interest. 
And  herded  only  in  consults. 
To  put  by  one  another's  bolts ;  150 

T'  out-cant  the  Babylonian  lab'rers. 
At  all  their  dialects  of  jabb'rers, 
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And  tug  at  both  ends  of  the  saw, 

To  tear  down  government  and  law. 

For  as  two  cheats  that  play  one  game,  155 

Are  both  defeated  of  their  aim ; 

So  those  who  play  a  game  of  state. 

And  only  cavil  in  debate, 

Although  there's  nothing  lost  nor  woo. 

The  public  business  is  undone,  160 

Which  still,  the  longer  'tis  in  doing. 

Becomes  the  surer  way  to  ruin. 

This  when  the  Royalists  perceiv'd, 
(Who  to  their  faith  as  firmly  cleav'd, 
And  own'd  the  right  they  had  paid  down       165 
So  dearly  for,  the  Church  and  Crown) 
Th'  united  constanter,  and  sided 
The  more,  the  more  their  foes  divided  : 
For  though  out-number'd,  overthrown. 
And  by  the  fate  of  war  run  down,  170 

Their  duty  never  was  defeated. 
Nor  from  their  oaths  and  faith  retreated  ; 
For  loyalty  is  still  the  same. 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun,    '  175 

Although  it  be  not  shin'd  upon. 
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But  when  these  Bretheren  in  evil. 

Their  adversaries,  and  the  devil. 

Began  once  more  to  shew  them  play, 

And  hopes  at  least  to  have  a  day,  180 

They  rally'd  in  parades  of  woods. 

And  unfrequented  solitudes ; 

Convened  at  midnight  in  out-houses, 

T'  appoint  new-rising  rendezvouses. 

And,  with  a  pertinacy'  unmatched,  185 

For  new  recruits  of  danger  watch'd. 

No  sooner  was  one  blow  diverted. 

But  up  another  party  started, 

And  as  if  Nature  too,  in  haste 

i 

To  furnish  out  supplies  as  fast,  19<) 

Before  her  time  had  turn'd  destruction 

T'  a  new  and  numerous  production ; 

No  sooner  those  were  overcome 

But  up  rose  others  in  their  room. 

That,  like  the  Christian  faith,  increast  195 

The  more,  the  more  they  were  supprest  j 

Whom  neither  chains  nor  transportation. 

Proscription,  sale,  or  confiscation. 

Nor  all  the  desperate  events 

Of  former  try'd  experiments,  200 
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Nor  wounds  could  terrify,  nor  mangling, 

To  leave  off  Loyalty  and  dangling, 

Nor  Death  (with  all  his  bones)  affright 
From  yent'ring  to  maintain  the  right, 

From  staking  life  and  fortune  down  205 

'Gainst  all  together,  for  the  Crown ; 

But  kept  the  title  of  their  cause 

From  forfeiture,  like  claims  in  laws  ; 

And  prov'd  no  prosperous  usurpation 

Can  ever  settle  on  the  nation ;  210 

Until,  in  spite  of  force  and  treason. 

They  put  their  loy'lty  in  possession ; 

And,  by  their  constancy  and  faith, 

Destroyed  the  mighty  men  of  Gath. 

Toss'd  in  a  furious  hurricane,  215 

Did  Oliver  give  up  his  reign. 

And  was  believed,  as  well  by  Saints 

As  mortal  men  and  miscreants. 

To  founder  in  the  Stygian  ferry, 

Until  he  was  retrieved  by  Sterry,  220 

Who,  in  a  false  erroneous  dream. 

Mistook  the  New  Jerusalem 

Profanely  for  th'  apocryphal 

False  Heaven  at  the  end  o'  th'  Hall ; 
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Whither  it  was  decreed  by  Fate  226 

His  precious  reliques  to  translate ; 

So  Romulus  was  seen  before 

B'  as  orthodox  a  senator. 

From  whose  divine  illumination 

He  stole  the  Pagan  revelation.  230 

Next  him  his  son  and  heir-apparent 
Succeeded,  though  a  lame  vicegerent  ; 
Who  first  laid  by  the  Parrament,' 
The  only  crutch  on  which  he  leant ; 
And  then  sunk  underneath  the  state,  236 

That  rode  him  above  horseman's  weight. 

And  now  the  Saints  began  their  reigft. 
For  which  they  'ad  yearn'd  so  long  in  vain, 
And  felt  such  bowel-hankerings 
To  see  an  empire,  all  of  kings,  240 

Deliver'd  from  th'  Egyptian  awe 
Of  justice,  government,  and  law. 
And  free  t'  erect  what  spiritual  cantons 
Should  be  reveal'd,  or  gospel  Hans-towns, 
To  edify  upon  the  ruins  245 

Of  John  of  Ley  den  *s  old  out-goings. 
Who,  for  a  weather-cock  hung  up 
Upon  their  mother-church's  top, 
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Was  made  a  type  by  Providence 

Of  all  their  revelations  since,  250 

And  now  fulfilled  by  his  successors, 

Who  equally  mistook  their  measures  : 

For  virhen  they  came  to  shape  the  model. 

Not  one  could  fit  another's  noddle  ; 

But  found  their  Light  and  Gifts  more  wide  255 

From  fadging  than  th'  unsanctify'd, 

While  every  individual  Brother 

Strove  hand  to  fist  against  another. 

And  still  the  maddest  and  most  crackt 

Were  found  the  busiest  to  transact ;  2(50 

For  though  most  hands  dispatch  apace 

And  make  light  work  (the  proverb  says). 

Yet  many  diflTrent  intellects 

Are  found  to  have  contrary  effects ; 

And  many  heads  t*  obstruct  intrigues,  26p 

As  slowest  insects  have  most  legs. 

Some  were  for  setting  up  a  king. 
But  ^1  the  rest  for  no  such  thing. 
Unless  King  Jesus  :  others  tamper'd 
For  Fleetwood,  Desborpugh,  and  Lambert;   270 
Some  for  the  Rump ;  and  some,  more  crafty. 
For  Agitators  and  the  Safety  : 


/ 
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Some  for  the  Gospel,  and  massacres 

Of  spiritual  Affidavit-makers^ 

That  swore  to  any  human  regence  275 

Oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance. 

Yea,  though  the  ablest  swearing  Saint 

That  vouched  the  bulls  o'  th'  Covenant : 

Others  for  pulling  down  th'  high  places 

Of  Synods  and  Provincial  Classes,  280 

That  us'd  to  make  such  hostile  inroads 

Upon  the  Saints,  like  bloody  Nimrods : 

Some  for  fulfilling  Prophecies, 

And  th*  extirpation  of  th'  Excise  ; 

And  some  against  th'  Egyptian  bondage        285 

Of  Holy-days  and  paying  Poundage : 

Some  for  the  cutting  down  of  Groves, 

And  rectifying  bakers'  Loaves ; 

And  some  for  finding  out  expedients 

Against  the  slav'ry  of  Obedience  :  290 

Some  were  for  Gospel-ministers, 

And  some  for  Red-coat  Seculars, 

As  men  most  fit  t'  hold  forth  the  Word, 

And  wield  the  one  and  th'  other  sword : 

Some  were  for  carrying  on  the  Work  295 

Against  the  Pope,  and  some  the  Turk ; 
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Some  for  engaging  to  suppress 

The  camisado  of  Surplices, 

That  Gifts  and  dispensations  hiader'd, 

And  tum'd  to  th'  outward  man  the  inward ;  300 

More  proper  for  the  cloudy  night 

Of  Popery  than  Gospel-light : 

Others  were  for  abolishing 

That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  Ring,    . 

With  which  th'  unsanctify'd  bridegroom        305 

Is  marry'd  only  to  a  thumb 

(As  wise  as  ringing  of  a  pig, 

That  ns'd  to  break  up  ground,  and  dig). 

The  bride  to  nothing  but  her  will , 

That  nulls  the  after-marriage  still :  310 

Some  were  for  the  utter  extirpation 

Of  Linsey-woolsey  in  the  nation  ; 

And  some  against  all  adolising 

The  Cross  in  shop*^books,  or  Baptising: 

Others,  to  make  all  things  recant  316 

The  Christian  or  Surname  of  Saint, 

And  force  all  churches,  streets,  and  towns. 

The  holy  title  to  renounce : 

Some  'gainst  a  third  estate  of  Souls, 

And  bringing  down  the  price  of  Goals :  320 
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Some  for  abolishing  Black -^puddihg, 
And  eating  nothing  with  the  blood  in  ; 
To  abrogate  them  robts  artd  branchas^ 
While  others  were  for  eating  Haunches 
Of  warriours,  and,  now  and  then,  325 

The  Flesh  of  kings  and  mighty  men  ; 
And  some  for  bresiking  of  their  Bones 
With  rods  of  ir'n  by  secret. ones  ; 
'  For  thrashing  mountains^  and  with  spells 
For  hallowing  carriers*  packs  and  bells ;      .  330 
Things  that  the  legend  nevw  haard  of, 
Bat  made  the  Wicked  sore  afeajrd  of. 

The  quacks  of  govemmeot  (who  sate 
At  th*  unregarded  helm  of  State »    . 
And  understood  this  wiM  confusion  /  335 

Of  fatal  madness  and  delusion, 
Must,  sooner  than. a  prodigy, 
Portend  destruction  to  be  nigh) 
Considered  timely  how  t'  withdraw. 
And  save  their,  windpipes  from  the  law ;        340 
For  one  rencounter  at  the  bar 
Was  worse  than  all  they'ad  'scap'd  in  war  ; 
And  therefore  met  in  cotisultalion 
To  cant  and  quack  upon  the  nation  ; 
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Not  for  the  sickly  patient's  sake,  34d 

Kor  M^hat  to  give,  but  what  to  take ; 

To  feel  the  pulses  of  their  fees, 

More  wise  than  fumbling  arteries ; 

Prolong  the  snuff  of  life  in  pain, 

And  from  the  grave  recover — gain.  350 

'Mong  these  there  was  a  politician 
With  more  heads  than  a  beast  in  vision. 
And  more  intrigues  in  ev'ry  one 
Than  all  the  Whores  of  Babylon ; 
So  politic  as  if  one  eye  *  355 

Upon  the  other  were  a  spy, 
That,  to  trepan  the  one  to  think 
The  other  blind,  both  strove  to  blink  ; 
And  in  his  dark  pragmatic  way 
As  busy  as  a  child  at  play.  360 

H'  had  seen  three  governments  run  down, 
And  had  a  hand  in  ev'ry  one : 
Was  for  'em  and  against  'em  all. 
But  barbVous  when  they  came  to  fall : 
For  by  trepanning  th'  old  to  ruin,  965 

He. made  his  interest  with  the  new  one  ; 
Play'd  true  and  faithful,  though  against 
His  conscience,  and  was  still  advanced  : 
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For  by  the  witchcraft  of  rebellion 

Transform'd  t'  a  feeble  State-camelion,  370 

By  giving  aim  from  side  to  side. 

He  never  fail'd  to  save  his  tide. 

But  got  the  start  of  ev'ry  state, 

And  at  a  change  ne'er  came  too  late ; 

Could  turn  his  word,  and  oath,  and  faith,       375 

As  many  ways  as  in  a  lath ; 

By  turning,  wriggle,  like  a  screw, 

Int*  highest  trust,  and  out,  for  new  : 

For  when  h*  had  happily  incurred, 

Instead  of  hemp,  to  be  preferred,  380 

And  pass'd  upon  a  government. 

He  play'd  his  trick,  and  out  he  went : 

But  being  out,  and  out  of  hopes 

To  mount  his  ladder  (more)  of  ropes. 

Would  strive  to  raise  himself  upon  385 

The  public  ruin  and  his  own ; 

So  little  did  he  understand 

The  desperate  feats  he  took  in  hand ; 

For  when  h'  had  got  himself  a  name 

For  frauds^  and  tricks,  he  spoiled  his  game,      -}90 

Had  forc'd  his  neck  into  a  noose. 

To  shew  his  play  at  fast  and  loose  ; 

VOL.   II.  s 
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Andy  when  he  chanc'd  t'  escape,  mistook 

For  art  and  subtlety  his  luck. 

So  right  his  judgment  was  cut  fit,  395 

And  made  a  tally  to  his  wit. 

And  both  together  most  profound. 

At  deeds  of  darkness  under  ground  ; 

As  th'  earth  is  easiest  undermined 

By  vermin  impotent  and  blind.  400 

By  all  these  arts,  and  many  more^ 
H'  had  practised  long  and  much  before. 
Our  state-artificer  foresaw 
Which  way  the  world  began  to  draw  : 
For  as  old  sinners  have  all  points  405 

O*  th*  compass  in  their  bones  and  joints, 
Can  by  their  pangs  and  aches  find 
All  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind. 
And,  better  than  by  Napier^s  bones, 
Feel  in  their  own  the  age  of  moons ;  410 

So  guilty  sinners  in  a  state 
Can  by  their  crimes  prognosticate. 
And  in  their  consciences  feel  pain 
Some  days  before  a  showV  of  rain  : 
He  therefore  wisely  cast  about  415 

All  ways  he  could  t*  insure  his  throat. 
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And  hither,  came  t'  observe  and  smoke 
What  courses  other  riskers  took. 
And  to  the  utmost  do  his  best 
To  save  himself  and  hang*  the  rest.  420 

To  match  this  Saint  there  was  another, 
.   As  busy  and  perverse  a  Brother, 
An  haberdasher  of  small  wares. 
In  politics  and  state  affairs/ 
More  Jew  than  Rabbi  Achitophel,  425 

And  better  gifted  to  rebel ; 
For  when  h'  had  taught  his  tribe  to  'spouse 
The  Cause  aloft  upon  one  house. 
He  scorned  to  set  his  own  in  order. 
But  try'd  another,  and  went  further ;  430 

So  suddenly  addicted  still 
To  ^s  only  principle,  his  will. 
That  whatsoe'er  it  chanced  to  prove, 
Nor  force  of  argument  could  move. 
Nor  law,  nor  cavalcade  of  Ho*  burn,  435 

Could  render  half  a  grain  less  stubborn ; 
For  he  at  any  time  would  hang 
For  th'  opportunity  t*  harangue  j 
And  rather  on  a  gibbet  dangle 
Than  miss  his  dear  delight,  to  wrangle  ;         440 
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In  which  his  parts  were  so  accomplisht, 

That,  right  or  wrong,  he  ne'er  was  nonplust ; 

But  still  his  tongue  ran  on,  the  less 

Of  weight  it  bore,  with  greater*ease. 

And  with  its  everlasting  clack  445 

Set  all  men's  ears  upon  the  rack* 

No  sooner  could  a  hint  appear. 

But  up  he  started  to  picqueer. 

And  made  the  stoutest  yield  to  mercy, 

When  he  engag'd  in  controversy ;  450 

Not  by  the  force  of  carnal  reason. 

But  indefatigable  teasing ; 

With  voUies  of  eternal  babble. 

And  clamour  more  unanswerable. 

For' though  his  topics,  frail  and  weak,  455 

Could  ne'er  amount  above  a  freak, 

He  still  mainlain'd  them,  like  his  faults, 

Against  the  desp'ratest  assaults. 

And  back'd  their  feeble  want  of  sense 

With  greater  heat  and  confidence  \  460 

As  bones  of  Hectors,  when  they  differ, 

The  more  they're  cudgell'd  grow  the  stiffer. 

Yet  when  his  profit  moderated, 

The  fury  of  his  heat  abated  \ 
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For  nothing'  but  his  interest  465 

Could  lay  his  devil  of  contest : 

It  was  his  choice,  or  chance,  or  curse, 

T'  espouse  the  CStuse  for  hetter  or  worse, 

And  with  his  worldly  goods  and  wit. 

And  soul  and  body  worshipped  it :  470 

But  when  he  found  the  sullen  trapes 

Possessed  with  th'  devil,  worms,  and  claps^ 

The  Trojan  mare,  in  foal  with  Greeks, 

Not  half  so  full  of  jadish  tricks, 

Though  squeamish  in  her  outward  woman,    475 

As  loose  and  rampant  as  Doll  Common, 

He  still  resolv'd,  to  mend  the  matter, 

T'  adhere  and  cleave  the  obstinater ; 

And  still,  the  skittisher  and  looser 

Her  freaks  appeared,  to  sit  the  closer ;  480 

For  fools  are  stubborn  in  their  way, 

As  coins  are  harden'd  by  th'  allay  ; 

And  obstinacy's  ne'er  so  stiff 

As  when  'tis  in  a  wrong  belief. 

These  two,  with  others,  being  met,  485 

And  close  in  consultation  set, 

After  a  discontented  pause, 

And  not  without  sufficient  cause, 
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The  orator  we  nam'd  of  late. 

Less  troubled  with  the  pangs  of  state  490 

Than  with  his  own  impatience 

To  give  himself  first  audience. 

After  he  had  a-while  looked  wise^ 

At  last  broke  silence  and  the  ice. 

Quoth  he,  There's  nothing  makes  me  doubt  4d5 
Our  last  Outgoings  brought  about, 
More  than  to  see  the  characters 
Of  real  jealousies  and  fears. 
Not  feign'd,  as  once,  but  sadly  horrid, 
Scor'd  upon  ev'ry  Member's  forehead  ;  500 

Who,  cause  the  clouds  are  drawn  together. 
And  threaten  sudden  change  of  weather, 
Feel  pangfs  and  aches  of  state-turns. 
And  revolutions  in  their  corns ; 
And,  since  our  Workings-out  are  crost,  505 

Throw  up  the  Cause  before  'tis  lost. 
Was  it  to  run  away  we  meant. 
When,  taking  of  the  Covenant, 
The  lamest  cripples  of  the  Brothers 
Took  oaths  to  run  before  all  others^  510 

But,  in  their  own  sense,  only  swote^ 
To  strive  to  run  away  before. 
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And  now  would  prove  that  words  and  oath 

Engag^e  us  to  renounce  them  both  ? 

'Tis  true  the  Cause  is  in  the  lurch  515 

Between  a  right  and  mongrel  church, 

The  Presbyter  and  Independent, 

That  stickle  which  shall  make  an  end  on't. 

As  it  was  made  out  to  us  the  last 

Expedient — (I  mean  Margaret's  fast) —         520 

When  Providence  had  been  suborned 

What  answer  was  to  be  returnM : 

Else  why  should  tumults  fright  us  now 

We  have  so  many  times  gcme  through. 

And  understand  as  well  to  tame  525 

As,  when  they  serve  our  turns,  t'  inflame  ? 

Have  provM  how  inconsiderable 

Are  all  engagements  of  the  rabble. 

Whose  frenzies  must  be  reconciFd 

With  drums  and  rattles,  like  a  child,  590 

But  never  prov'd  so  prosperous 

As  when  they  were  led  on  by  us ; 

For  all  our  scouring  of  religpion 

Began  with  tumults  and  sedition ; 

When  hurricanes  of  fierce  commotion  535 

Became  strong  motives  to  devotion 
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(As  carnal  seamen,  in  a  storm. 

Turn  pious  converts  and  reform  ;) 

When  rusty  weapcms,  with  chalk'd  edges. 

Maintain 'd  our  feeble  privileges,  540 

And  brown -bills,  levy'd  in  the  City, 

Made  bills  to  pass  the  Grand  Committee : 

When  Zeal,  with  aged  clubs  and  gleaves. 

Gave  chace  to  rochets  and  white  sleeves, 

And  made  the  Church,  and  State,  and  Laws,  545 

Submit  t'  old  iron  and  the  Cause. 

And  as  we  thriv'd  by  tumults  then, 

So  might  we  better  now  agen. 

If  we  knew  how,  as  then  we  did. 

To  use  them  rightly  in  our  need :  550 

Tumults  by  which  the  mutinous 

Betray  themselves  instead  of  us ; 

The  hollow-hearted,  disaffected, 

And  close  malignant  are  detected  ; 

Who  lay  their  lives  and  fortunes  down  555 

For  pledges  to  secure  our  own ; 

And  freely  sacrifice  their  ears 

T*  appease  our  jealousies  and  fears  : 

And  yet  for  all  these  providences 

W'  are  offered,  if  we  had  our  senses,  560 
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We  idly  sit,  like  stupid  blockheads, 

Our  hands  committed  to  our  pockets, 

And  nothing  but  our  tonges  at  large 

To  get  the  wretches  a  discharge  ; 

like  men  condemned  to  thunderbolts,  665 

Who,  ere  the  blow,  become  mere  dolts; 

Or  fools  besotted  with  their  crimes. 

That  know  not  how  to  shift  betimes. 

That  neither  have  the  hearts  to  stay. 

Nor  wit  enough  to  run  away  ;  '  570 

Who  if  we  could  resolve  on  either. 

Might  stand  or  fall  at  least  together ; 

No  mean  nor  trivial  solaces 

To  partners  in  extreme  distress ; 

Who  use  to  lessen  their  despairs,  575 

By  parting  them  int'  equal  shares ; 

As  if  the  more  they  were  to  bear 

They  felt  the  weight  the  easier, 

And  ev'ry  one  the  gentler  hung. 

The  more  he  took  his  turn  among.  580 

But  'tis  not  come  to  that  as  yet. 

If  we  had  courage  left,  or  wit. 

Who,  when  our  fate  can  be  no  worse. 

Are  fittted  for  the  bravest  course, 
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Have  time  to  rally,  and  prepare  585 

Our  last  and  best  defence,  despair  : 

Despair,  by  which  the  gallant*st  feats 

Have  been  achieved  in  greatest  straits, 

And  horfid'st  dangers  safely  wav'd. 

By  being  courageously  outbrav'd ;  590 

As  wounds  by  wider  wounds  are  healed. 

And  poisons  by  themselves  expell'd : 

And  so  they  might  be  now  agen, 

If  we  were,  what  we  should  be,  men  ; 

And  not  so  dully  desperate,  505 

To  side  against  ourselves  with  Fate  : 

As  criminals  condemned  to  suffer 

Are  blinded  first,  and  then  turn'd  over. 

This  comes  of  breaking  Covenants, 

And  setting  up  exauns  of  Saints,  600 

That  fine,  like  aldermen,  for  grace. 

To  be  excus'd  the  efficace : 

For  spiritual  men  are  too  transcendent. 

That  mount  their  banks  for  independent. 

To  hang,  like  Mah'met,  in  the  air,  605 

Or  St.  Ignatius  at  his  prayer. 

By  pure  geometry,  and  hate 

Dependance  upon  church  or  state  : 
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Disdain  the  pedantry  o'  th'  latter. 

And  since  obedience  is  better  610 

(The  Scripture  says)  than  sacrifice, 

Presume  the  less  on  't  will  suffice  ; 

And  scorn  to  have  the  moderat'st  stints 

Prescrib'd  their  peremptory  hints. 

Or  any  opinion,  true  or  felse,  616 

Declar'd  as  such,  in  Doctrinals  ; 

But  left  at  large  to  make  their  best  on. 

Without  b'ing"  call'd  t'  account  or  question  ; 

Interpret  all  the  spleen  reveals. 

As  Whittington  explained  the  hells  j  620 

And  bid  themselves  turn  back  agen 

liDrd  Mayors  of  New  Jerusalem  ; 

But  look  so  big  and  overgrown. 

They  scorn  their  edifiers  to  own. 

Who  taught  them  all  their  sprinkling  lessons,  625 

Their  tones,  and  sanctified  expressions  ; 

Bestow'd  their  Gifts  upon  a  Saint, 

Like  charity  on  those  that  want ; 

And  learn'd  th'  apocryphal  bigots 

T'  inspire  themselves  with  short-hand  notes,  630 

For  which  they  scorn  and  hate  them  worse 

Than  dogs  and  cats  do  sow-gelders : 
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For  who  first  bred  them  up  to  pray. 

And  teach  the  House  of  Commons'  way  ? 

Where  had  they  all  their  gifted  phrases,    ,    63o 

But  from  our  Calamies  and  Cases  ? 

Without  whose  sprinkling  and  sowing. 

Who  e'er  had  heard  of  Nye  or  Owen  ? 

Their  Dispensations  had  been  stifled, 

But  for  our  Adoniram  Byfield  ;  640 

And  had  they  not  begun  the  war, 

Th'  had  ne'er  been  sainted  as  they  are  j 

For  Saints  in  peace  degenerate. 

And  dwindle  down  to  reprobate  ; 

Their  zeal  corrupts,  like  standing  water,        645 

In  th'  intervals  of  war  and  slaughter ; 

Abates  the  sharpness  of  its  edge. 

Without  the  pow'r  of  sacrilege  : 

And  though  they've  tricks  to  cast  their  sins 

As  easy  as  serpents  do  their  skins,  650 

That  in  a  while  grow  out  agen. 

In  peace  they  turn  mere  carnal  men. 

And  from  the  most  refin'd  of  Saints 

As  nat' rally  grow  miscreants 

As  barnacles  turn  Soland  geese    -  655 

}n  th'  islands  of  the  Orcades. 
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Their  Dispensation  's  but  a  ticket 

For  their  conforming  to  the  Wicked, 

With  whom  the  greatest  difference 

Lies  more  in  words  and  show,  than  sense  :      660 

For  as  the  Pope,  that  keeps  the  gate 

Of  heaven,  wears  three  crowns  of  state  ; 

So  he  that  keeps  the  gate  of  hell , 

Proud  Cerberus,  wears  three  heads  as  well ; 

And,  if  the  world  has  any  troth,  665 

Some  have  been  canonized  in  both. 

But  that  which  does  them  greatest  harm. 

Their  sp' ritual  gizzards,  are  too  warm. 

Which  puts  the  overheated  sots 

In  fever  still,  like  other  goats ;  670 

For  though  the  Whore  bends  heretics 

With  flames  of  fire,  like  crooked  sticks. 

Our  Schismatics  so  vastly  difler. 

The  hotter  they  're  they  grow  the  stifler ; 

Still  setting  off  their  sp'ritual  goods  675 

With  fierce  and  pertinacious  feuds ; 

For  Zeal's  a  dreadful  termagant. 

That  teaches  Saints  to  tear  and  rant, 

And  Independents  to  profess 

The  doctrine  of  Dependences  j  680 
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Turns  meek,  and  secret,  sneaking  ones. 

To  Raw-heads  fierce  and  Bloody-bones  ; 

And,  not  content  with  endless  quarrels 

Against  the  wicked  and  their  morals. 

The  Gibellines,  for  want  of  Guelfs,  685 

Divert  their  rage  upon  themselves. 

For  now  the  war  is  not  between 

The  Brethren  and  the  Men  of  Sin, 

But  Saint  and  Saint  to  spill  the  blood 

Of  one  another's  Brotherhood,  690 

Where  t^either  side  can  lay  pretence 

To  liberty  of  conscience, 

Or  zealous  suffering  for  the  Cause, 

To  gain  one  groat's  worth  of  applause  ; 

For,  though  endur'd  with  resolution,  695 

'Twill  ne'er  amount  i;o  persecution. 

Shall  precious  Saints,'  and  Secret  ones. 

Break  one  another's  outward  bones. 

And  eat  the  flesh  of  Bretheren, 

Instead  of  kings  and  mighty  men  ?  700 

When  fiends  agree  among  themselves, 

Shall  they  be  found  the  greater  elves? 

When  Bel's  at  union  with  the  Dragon, 

And  Baal-Peor  friends  with  Dagon ; 
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When  savage  bears  agree  with  bears^  705 

Shall  secret  ones  lug  Saints  by  th'  ears, 

And  not  atone  their  fatal  wrath, 

When  common  danger  threatens  both  ? 

Shall  mastiffs,  by  the  collars  puU'd, 

Engag'd  with  bulls,  let  go  their  hold,  710 

And  Saints,  whose  necks  are  pawn'd  at  stake, 

No  notice  of  the  danger  take  ? 

But  though  no  pow*r  of  heav'n  or  hell 

Can  pacify  fanatic  zeal. 

Who  would  not  gu^ss  there  might  be  hopes   715 

The  fear  of  gallowses  and  ropes, 

Before  their  eyes,  might  reconcile 

Their  animosities  a  while. 

At  least  until  they  'ad  a  clear  stage. 

And  equal  freedom  to  engage,  720 

Without  the  danger  of  surprise 

By  both  our  common  enemies  ? 

This  none  but  we  alone  could  doubt 
Who  understand  their  workings-out. 
And  know  'em  both  in  soul  and  conscience,  725 
Giy'n  up  t'  as  reprobate  a  nonsense 
As  spiritual  outlaws,  whom  the  pow'r 
Of  miracle  can  ne'er  restore. 
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We  whom  at  first  they  set  up  under 

In  revelation  only  of  plunder,  730 

Who  sinc^  have  had  so  many  trials 

Of  their  incroaching  self-denials, 

That  rook'd  upon  us  with  design 

To  out-reform  and  undermine ; 

Took  all  our  interests  and  couimands,  785 

Perfidiously,  out  of  our  hands  j 

Involved  us  in  the  guilt  of  blood, 

Without  the  motive-gains  allowed. 

And  made  us  serve  as  ministerial, 

Like  younger  sons  of  Father  Belial :  740 

And  yet,  for  all  the  inhuman  wrong 

Th'  had  done  us  and  the  Cause  so  long. 

We  never  faiPd  to  carry  on 

The  Work  still,  as  we  had  begun; 

But  true  and  faithfully  obey'd,  745 

And  neither  preach*d  them  hurt,  nor  pray'd ; 

Nor  troubled  them  to  crop  our  ears. 

Nor  hang  us  like  the  Cavaliers  ; 

Nor  put  tbem  to  the  eharge  of  jails. 

To  find  us  pill'ries  and  cart's-tails,  750 

Or  hangman's  vvages,  which  the  state 

Was  forc'd  (before  them)  to  be  at ; 
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That  cut,  like  tallies,  to  the  stumps 

Our  ears,  for  keeping*  true  accompts, 

And  burnt  our  vessels,  like  a  new  755 

Seal'd  peck  or  bushel,  for  b'ing  true ; 

But  hand  in  hand,  like  faithful  Brothers^ 

Held  for  the  Cause  against  all  others, 

'Disdaining  equally  to  yield 

One  syllable  of  what  we  held.  760 

And  though  we  differed  now  and  then 

^Bout  outward  things,  and  outward  men. 

Our  inward  men  and  constant  frame 

Of  spirit,  still  were  near  the  same ; 

And,  till  they  first  began  to  cant,  765 

And  sprinkle  down  the  Covenant, 
We  ne'er  had  call  in  any  place, 

Nor  dream'd  of  teaching  down  Free  Grace ; 
But  joined  our  Gifts  perpetually 
Against  the  common  enemy,  770 

Although  'twas  our  and  their  opinion. 
Each  other's  church  was  but  a  Rimmon  : 
And  yet  for  all  this  Gospel*union, 
And  outward  show  of  Church-communion, 
They'd  ne'er  admit  us  to  our  shares  7  75 

Of  ruling  church  or  state  aflhii^, 
Vol-.  II.  T 
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Nor  give  us  leave  t'  absolve  or  sentence 

T'  our  own  conditions  of  repentance, 

But  shar'd  our  dividend  o*  th'  Crown 

We  had  so  painfully  preach'd  down,  780 

And  forc'd  us,  though  against  the  grain^ 

T'  have  calls  to  teach  it  up  ag^in  ; 

For  *twas  but  justice  to  restwe 

The  wrongs  we  had  received  before ; 

And,  when  'twas  held  forth  in  our  way,         78*5 

W  had  been  ungrateful  not  to  pay : 

Who,  for  the  right  we've  done  the  nation, 

Have  eam'd  our  temporal  salvation  ; 

And  put  our  vessels  in  a  way 

Once  more  to  come  again  in  play  ;  790 

For  if  the  turning  of  us  out 

Has  brought  this  providence  about, 

And  that  our  only  suffering  ' 

Is  able  to  bring  in  the  King, 

What  would  our  actions  not  have  done,       '    796 

Had  we  been  suffer'd  to  go  on  ? 

And  therefore  may  pref eqd  t'  a  share. 

At  least,  in  carrying  on  th-  affair : 

But  whether  that  be  so  or  not, 

W'  have  done  enough  to  have  it  thought,  -   800 
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And  that's  as  good  as  if  w'  had  done  % 

And  easier  passed  upon  account : 

For  if  it  be  but  half  deny'd, 

'Tis  half  as  good  as  justify'd. 

The  world  is  nat'rally  averse  806 

To  all  the  truth  it  sees  or  hears^ 

But  swallows  nonsense  and  a  lie, 

With  greediness  and  gluttony ; 

And  though  it  have  the  pique,  and  long, 

'Tis  still  for  something  in  the  wrong ;  810 

As  women  long,  when  they're  with  child, 

For  things  extravagant  and  wild  ; 

For  meats  ridiculous  and  fulsome. 

But  seldom  any  thing  that's  wholesome ; 

And,  like  the  world,  men's  jobbernoles  815 

Turn  round  upon  their  ears,  the  poles^ 

And  what  they're  confidently  told, 

By  no  sense  else  can  be  control'd. 

And  this,  perhaps,  may  prove  the  means 
Once  more  to  hedge  in  Providence,  820 

For  as  relapses  make  diseases 
More  desp'rate  than  their  first  accesses, 
If  we  but  get  it  again  in  pow'r, 
Our  work  is  easier  than  before. 
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And  we  more  ready  and  expert  826 

I*  th'  mystery,  to  do  our  part ; 

We,  who  did  rather  undertake 

The  first  war  to  create,  than  make ; 

And  when  of  nothing  'twas  begun, 

Rais'd  funds,  as  strange,  to  carry  't  on ;         830 

Trepann'd  the  state,  and  fac'd  it  down, 

With  plots  and  projects  of  our  own  : 

And  if  we  did  such  feats  at  first, 

What  can  we,  now  w'  are  better  verst  ? 

Who  have  a  freer  latitude,  835 

Than  sinners  give  themselves,  allow'd ; 

And  therefore  likeliest  to  bring  in. 

On  fairest  terms,  our  Discipline  ; 

To  which  it  was  revealed  long  since 

We  were  ordain'd  by  Providence,  840 

When  three  Saints*  ears,  our  predecessors. 

The  Cause's  primitive  confessors, 

filing  crucify'd,  the  nation  stood 

In  just  so  many  years  of  blood, 

That,  multipled  by  Six,  exprest  845 

The  perfect  number  of  the  Beast, 

And  proved  that  we  must  be  the  meo. 

To  bring  this  Work  about  agen  ; 
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And  those  ivho  laid  the  first  foundation. 

Complete  the  thorough  Reformation  :  850 

For  who  have  gifts  to  carry  on 

So  great  a  work,  but  we  alone  ? 

What  Churches  have  such  able  pastors. 

And  precious,  powerful,  preaching  Masters  ? 

Possessed  with  absolute  dominions,  855 

O'er  Brethren's  purses  and  opinions  ? 

And  trusted  with  the  double  keys 

Of  heaven,  and  their  warehouses  j 

Who,  when  the  Cause  is  in  distress, 

Can  furnish  out  what  sums  they  please,  860 

That  brooding  lie  in  bankers'  hands. 

To  be  disposed  at  their  commands  ; 

And  daily  increase  and  multiply. 

With  Doctrine,  Use,  and  Usury : 

Can  fetch  in  parties  (as,  in  war,  865 

All  other  heads  of  cattle  are) 

From  th'  enemy  of  all  religions. 

As  well  as  high  and  low  conditions. 

And  share  them  from  blue  ribbands,  down 

To  all  blue  aprons  in  the  Town :  870 

From  ladies  hurried  in  calleches. 

With  comets  at  their  footmen's  breecheil,i 
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To  bawds  as  fat  as  Mother  Nab, 

All  guts  and  belly,  like  a  crab. 

Our  party's  great,  and  better  tyM  876 

With  oaths  and  trade,  than  any  side ; 

Has  one  considerable  improvement 

To  double  fortify  the  Covenant } 

I  mean  our  Covenant  to  purchase 

Delinquents'  titles,  and  the  Church's,  880 

That  pass  in  sale,  from  band  to  hand. 

Among  ourselves,  for  current  land. 

And  rise  or  fall,  like  Indian  actions. 

According  to  the  rate  of  factions  ; 

Our  best  reserve  for  Reformation,  886 

When  new  Outgoings  give  occasion  j 

That  keeps  the  loins  of  Brethren  girt, 

The  Covenant  (their  creed)  t'  assert ; 

And,  when  they've  pack'd  a  Parl'ament, 

Will  once  more  try  th'  expedient :  890 

Who  can  already  muster  friends 

To  serve  for  m^ritbers  to  our  euds. 

That  represent  no  part  o*  th'  nation, 

But  Fisher's-folly  congregation  j 

Are  only  tools  to  our  intrigues,  .  895 

And  sit  XiisA  geese  to  hatch  our  eggs ; 
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Who,  by  their  precedents  of  wit, 

T'  outfast,  outloiter,  and  outsit, 

Can  order  matters  underhand. 

To  put  all  business  to  a  stand ;  900 

Lay  public  bills  aside  for  private. 

And  make  'em  one  another  drive  out  j 

Divert  the  greaX  and  necessary, 

With  trifles  to  contest  and  vary  : 

And  make  the  nation  represent,  905 

And  serve  for  us  in  ParFament ; 

Cut  out  more  work  than  can  be  d<me 

In  Plato's  year,  but  finish  none. 

Unless  it  be  the  bulls  of  Lenthal, 

That  always  pass'd  for  fundamental ;  910 

Can  set  up  grandee  against  grandee. 

To  squander  time  away,  and  bandy ; 

Make  Lords  and  Commoners  lay  sieges 

To  one  another's  privileges  j 

And,  rather  than  compound  the  quarrel,        915 

Engage,  to  th'  inevitable  peril 

Of  both  their  ruins,  th'  only  scope 

And  consolation  of  our  hope ; 

Who,  though  we  do  noi  play  the  game, 

Assist  as  much  by  giving  aim ;  9^ 
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Can  introduce  our  ancient  arts, 

For  heads  of  fitctions,  t*  act  their  parts ; 

Know  what  a  leading  voice  is  worth, 

A  seconding,  a  third,  or  fourth : 

How^much  a  casting  voice  comes  to,  926 

That  turns  up  trump  of  Aye  or  No ; 

And,  by  adjusting  all  at  the  end. 

Share  evVy  one  his  dividend. 

An  art  that  so  much  study  cost, 

And  now  's  in  danger  to  be  lost,  930 

Unless  our  ancient  Tirtuosis, 

That  found  it  out,  get  into  th*  Houses. 

These  are  the  courses  that  we  took 

To  carry  things  by  hook  Or  crook. 

And  practised  down  from  forty-four,  936 

Until  they  tum'd  us  out  of  door. 

Besides,  the  herds  of  Boutefeus 

We  set  on  work  without  the  House^ 

When  evVy  knight  and  citizen 

Kept  legislative  journeymen,  940 

To  bring  them  in  intelligence 

From  all  points  of  the  rabble's  sense. 

And  fill  the  lobbies  of  both  Houses 

With  politic  important  buzzes ; 
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Set  up  committees  of  cabals,  045 

To  pack  designs  without  the  walls ; 

Examine,  and  draw  up  all  news. 

And  fit  it  to  our  present  use  ; 

Agree  upon  the  plot  o'  th'  farce,  • 

And  every  one  his  part  rehearse ;  950 

Make  Q/s  of  answers,  to  waylay 

What  the  other  party  *s  like  to  say  ; 

What  repartees  and  smart  reflections, 

i^U  be  retum'd  to  all  objections ; 

And  who  shall  break  the  master  jest,  d55 

And  what,  and  how,  upon  the  rest : 

Help  pamphlets  out,  with  safe  editions. 

Of  proper  slanders  and  seditions. 

And  treason  for  a  token  send. 

By  letter,  to  a  country  friend ;  960 

Disperse  lampoons,  the  only  wit 

That  men,  like  burglary,  commit, 

Wit  falser  than  a  padder's  face. 

That  all  its  owner  does,  betrays ; 

Who  therefore  dares  not  trust  it,  when  905 

He  's  in  his  calling  to  be  seen  ; 

Disperse  the  dung  on  barren  earth. 

To  bring  new  weeds  of  discord  forth ; 
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Be  sure  to  keep  up  congregations. 

In  spite  of  laws  and  proclamations  :  970 

For  charlatans  can  do  no  good, 

Until  they're  mounted  in  a  crowd  j 

And  when  they're  punish 'd,  all  the  hurt 

Is  but  to  fare  the  better  for  't ; 

As  long  as  confessors  are  sure  975 

Of  double  pay  for  all  th'  endure. 

And  what  they  earn  in  persecution , 

Are  paid  t'  a  groat  in  contribution  : 

Whence  some  tub-holders-forth  have  made 

In  powd'ring  tubs  their  richest  trade  ;  980 

And,  while  they  kept  their  shops  in  prison. 

Have  found  their  prices  strangely  risen. 

Disdain  to  own  the  least  regret 

For  all  the  Christian  blood  w '  have  let  j 

'Twill  save  our  credit,  and  maintain  985 

Our  title  to  do  so  again : 

That  needs  not  cost  one  dram  of  sense. 

But  pertinacious  impudence. 

Our  constancy  t'  our  principles. 

In  time,  will  wear  out  all  things  else  ;  990 

Like  marble  statues,  rubb'd  in  pieces 

With  gallantry  of  pilgrims'  kisses  j 
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While  those  who  turn  and  wind  their  oaths, 
Have  s weird  and  sunk  like  other  froths  ; 
Prevail'd  a  while,  but  'twas  not  long*  996 

Brfore  from  world  to  world  they  swung ; 
As  they  had  turned  from  side  to  side, 
And  as  the  changelings  liv'd  they  dy'd. 

This  said,  th'  impatient  states-monger 
Could  now  contain  himself  no  longer,  1000 

Who  had  not  spar'd  to  shew  his  piques 
Against  th'  haranguer's  politics. 
With  smart  remarks  of  leering  feces, 
And  annotations  of  grimaces. 
After  h'  had  administer'd  a  dose  1005 

Of  snuff  mundungus  to  his  nose. 
And  powder'd  th'  inside  of  his  skull. 
Instead  of  th'  outward  jobbernol. 
He  shook  it  with  a  scornful  look 
On  th'  adversary,  and  thus  he  spoke  :  1010 

In  dressing  a  calf  s  head,  although 
The  tongue  and  brains  together  go. 
Both  keep  so  great  a  distance  here, 
'Tis  strange  if  ever  they  come  near  ; 
For  who  did  ever  play  his  gambols  1015 

With  such  insufferable  rambles, 
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To  make  the  bringing*  in  the  King, 

And  keeping  of  him  out,  one  thing  ? 

Which  none  could  do,  but  those  that  swore 

T'  as  point-blank  nonsense  heretofore ;         1020 

That  to  defend  was  to  invade, 

And  to  assassinate  to  aid  : 

Unless,  because  you  drove  him  out 

(And  that  was  never  made  a  doubt), 

No  pow'r  is  able  to  restore  1025 

And  bring  him  in,  but  on  your  score  : 

A  spiritual  doctrine,  that  conduces 

Most  properly  to  all  your  uses. 

'Tis  true  a  scorpion^s  oil  is  said 

To  cure  the  wounds  the  vermin  made ;         lOdO 

And  weapons  dressed  with  salves,  restore 

And  heal  the  hurts  they  gave  before  : 

But  whether  Presbyterians  have 

So  much  good  nature  as  the  salve, 

Or  virtue  in  them  as  the  vermine,  1035 

Those  who  have  try'd  them  can  determine. 

Indeed  'tis  pity  you  should  miss 

Th'  arrears  of  all  your  services, 

And,  for  th'  eternal  obligation 

Y*  have  laid  upon  th*  ungrateful  nation,      1040 
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Be  usM  so  unconscionably  hard, 

As  not  to  find  a  jast  reward 

For  letting  rapine  loose,  and  murther> 

To  rage  just  so  far,  but  no  further. 

And  setting  all  the  land  on  fire,  1045 

To  bum  t'  a  scantling,  but  no  higher ; 

For  venturing  to  assassinate 

And  cut  the  throats  of  Church  and  State^ 

And  not  be  allowed  the  fittest  men 

To  take  the  charge  of  both  agen  :  1060 

Especially  that  have  the  grace 

Of  self-denying  gifted  face ; 

Who,  when  your  projects  have  miscarry^. 

Can  lay  them,  with  undaunted  forehead, 

On  those  you  painfully  trepannM,  1055 

And  sprinkled  in  at  second  hand ; 

As  we  have  been  to  share  the  guilt 

Of  Christian  blood,  devoutly  spilt : 

For  so  our  ignorance  was  flamm*d. 

To  damn  ourselves,  t'  avoid  b'lng  damnM ;  1060 

Till  finding  your  old  foe,  the  hangman. 

Was  like  to  lurch  you  at  Back-gammon, 

And  win  your  necks  upon  the  set. 

As  well  as  ours  who  did  but  bet, 
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(For  he  had  drawn  your  ears  before,  1066 

And  nick'd  them  on  the  flelf-same  score,) 

We  threw  the  box  and  dice  away. 

Before  y'  had  lost  us  at  foul  play, 

And  brought  you  down  to  rook  and  lye. 

And  fancy  only  on  the  bye  ;  1070 

Redeemed  your  forfeit  jobbernoles, 

From  perching"  upon  lofty  poles, 

And  rescued  all  your  outward  traitors 

From  hanging  up  like  aligators ; 

For  which  ingenuously  y'  have  shew'd         107d 

Your  Presbyterian  gratitude ; 

Would  freely  have  paid  us  h<»ne  in  kind. 

And  not  have  been  one  rope  behind. 

Those  were  your  motires  to  divide. 

And  scruple  on  the  other  side^  1080 

To  turn  your  zealous  frauds,  and  force. 

To  fits  of  conscience  and  remorse  ; 

To  be  convinced  they  were  in  vatn^ 

And  h.ce  about  for  new  again ; 

For  truth  no  more  unveiPd  your  eyes,  1085 

Than  maggots  are  canvinc'd  to  flies ; 

And  therefore  all  your  Lights  and  Galls 

Are  but  apocryphal  and  false. 
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To  charge  us  with  the  consequences 

Of  all  your  native  insolences^  1090 

That  to  your  own  imperious  wills, 

Laid  Law  and  Gospel  neck  and  heels ; 

Corrupted  the  Old  Testament, 

To  serve  the  New  for  precedent  j 

T'  amend  its  errours  and  defects,  1095 

With  murder  and  rebellion -texts ; 

Of  which  there  is  not  any  one 

In  all  the  book  to  sow  upon ; 

And  therefore  (from  your  tribe)  the  Jews 

Held  Christian  doctrine  forth,  and  use  ;       1100 

As  Mahomet  (your  chief)  began 

To  mix  them  in  the  Alcoran  ; 

Denounced  and  pray*d,  with  fierce  devotion, 

And  bended  elbows  on  the  cushion  ; 

Stole  from  the  beggars  all  your  tones,  1 105 

And  gifted  mortifying  groans  ; 

Had  lights  where  better  eyes  w^pe  Mind, 

As  pigs  are  said  to  see  the  wind ; 

Fiird  Bedlam  with  predestination, 

And  Knightsbridge  with  illumination  j        1110 

Made  children,  with  your  tones,  to  run  for  't. 

As  bad  as  Bloodybones  or  Lunsford. 
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While  women,  great  with  child,  miscarry*d, 

For  being  to  Malignants  marry*d  : 

Transform'd  all  wives  to  Dalilahs,  1116 

Whose  husbands  were  not  for  the  Cause  ; 

And  turn'd  the  men  to  ten-horn'd  cattle. 

Because  they  came  not  out  to  battle ; 

Made  tailors'  'prentices  turn  heroes, 

For  fear  of  being  transformed  to  Meroz,        1120 

And  rather  forfeit  their  indentures, 

Than  not  espouse  the  Saints'  adventures  : 

Could  transubstantiate,  metamorphose,  ^ 

And  charm  whole  herds  of  beasts,  like  Orpheus ; 

Enchant  the  King's  and  Church's  lands,       1125 

T'  obey  and  follow  your  commands. 

And  settle  on  a  new  freehold. 

As  Marclay-hill  had  done  of  old  : 

Could  turn  the  Cov'nant,  and  translate 

The  Gospel  into  spoons  and  plate ;  1 130 

Expound  upon  all  merchants'  cashes^ 

And  open  th'  intricatest  places ; 

Could  catechise  a  money-box, 

And  prove  all  pouches  orthodox  ; 

Until  the  Cause  became  a  Damon,  113d 

And  Pythias  the  wicked  Mammon. 
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And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  your  charms^ 
To  conjure  Legion  up  in  arms, 
And  raise  more  devils  in  the  rout 
Than  e*er  y'  were  able  to  cast  out,  1140 

Y'  have  been  reduced,  and  by  those  fools, 
Bred  up  (you  say)  in  your  own  schools. 
Who,  thoug'h  but  gifted  at  your  feet, 
Have  made  it  plain  they  have  more  wit^ 
By  whom  youVe  been  so  oft  trepanned,        1146 
And  held  forth  out  of  all  command ; 
Out-gifted,  out-impuls'd,  out-done, 
And  out-reveal'd  at  Carryings-on, 
Of  all  your  Dispensations  worm'd, 
.  Out-providencM,  and  out-reform'd  j  1  ItW 

Ejected  out  of  Church  and  State> 
And  all  things  but  the  people's  hate ; 
And  spirited  out  of  th'  enjoyments 
Of  precious,  edifying  employments, 
By  those  who  lodgM  their  gifts  and  graces, 
Like  better  bowlers,  in  your  places :  1 1 66 

All  which  you  bore  with  resolution, 
Charged  on  th*  account  of  persecution  \ 
And  though  most  righteously  oppressed. 
Against  your  wills  still  acquiesced  ;  1160 

TOL.   II.  u 
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And  never  humn'd  and  hah'd  Sedition, 
Nor  snuffled  Treason,  nor  M isprisicm : 
That  is,  because  you  never  durst ; 
For,  had  you  preach'd  and  pray*d  your  won*, 
Alas  !  yon  were  no  longer  able  1165 

To  raise  your  passe  of  the  rabble : 
One  single  red-coat  sentinel 
Outcharm'd  the  magic  of  the  spell. 
And,  with  his  sqnirt-fire,  could  disperse 
Whole  troops  with  chapter  raised  and  verse. 
We  knew  too  well  those  tricks  of  yours,       1171 
To  leave  it  ever  in  your  powers. 
Or  trust  our  safeties,  or  undoing*. 
To  your  disposing  of  Outgoings, 
Or  to  your  ordering  Providence,  1176 

One  farthing  Vworth  of  consequence. 
For,  had  you  power  to  undermine^ 
Or  wit  to  carry  a  design, 
Or  correspondence  to  trepan. 
Inveigle,  or  betray  one  ttian,  1180 

There's  nothing  else  that  interrenes, 
And  bars  your  zeal  to  use  the  means  : 
And  therefore  wond'rous  like,  no  doubt. 
To  bring  in  kings,  or  keep  them. out : 
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Brave  undertakers  to  restore,  1185 

That  could  not  keep  yourselves  in  pow'r ; 
T'  advance  the  interests  of  the  Crown, 
That  wanted  wit  to  keep  your  own. 
Tis  true  ye  have  (for  I*d  be  loth 
To  wrong  you)  done  youi*  parts  in  both,       1190 
To  keep  him  out  and  bring'  him  in. 
As  Grace  is  introduced  by  Sin  ; 
For  'twas  your  zealous  want  of  sense. 
And  sanctify'd  impertinence, 
Your  carrying  business  in  a  huddle,  1196 

That  forc'd  our  rulers  to  new-model. 
Obliged  the  State  to  tack  about. 
And  turn  you,  root  ai>d  branch,  all  out ; 
To  reformado,  one  and  all, 
T'  your  great  Croysado  General :  1300 

Your  greedy  slav'ring  to  devour, 
Before  'twas  in  your  clutches'  pow*r  ; 
That  sprung  the  game  you  were  to  set. 
Before  y'  had  time  to  draw  the  net : 
Your  spite  to  see  the  Church's  lands  1206 

Divided  into  other  hands, 
And  all  your  sacrilegious  ventures 
Laid  out  in  tickets  and  debentures : 
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Your  envy  to  be  sprinkled  do^n. 

By  under  churches  in  the  Town ;  1210 

And  no  course  U8*d  to  stop  their  mouths. 

Nor  th'  Independents'  spreading  growths : 

All  which  considered,  'tis  most  true 

None  bring  him  in  so  much  as  you, 

Who  have  prevailed  beyond  their  plots,         1215 

Their  midnight  juntos,  and  seal'd  knots. 

That  thrive  more  hy  your  zealous  piques, 

Than  all  their  own  rash  politics. 

And  this  way  you  may  claim  a  share 

In  carrying  (as  you  brag)  th'  afiair  j  1220 

Else  frogs  and  toads,  that  croak'd  the  Jews 

From  Pharaoh  and  his  brick-kilns  loose. 

And  flies  and  mange,  that  set  them  fr^e 

From  taskmasters  and  slavery. 

Were  likelier  to  do  the  feat,  1225 

In  any  indiflTrent  man's  conceit. 

For  who  e'er  heard  of  Restoration, 

Until  your  thorough  Reformation  ? 

That  is,  the  King's  and  Church's  lands 

Were  sequester 'd  int'  other  hands :  1230 

For  only  then,  and  not  before, 

Your  eyes  were  open'd  to  restore  ; 
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And  when  the  work  was  carrying  on, 

Who  crossM  it  but  yourselves  alone  ? 

As  by  a  world  of  hints  appears,  1236 

All  plain  and  extant,  as  your  ears. 

But  first,  o'  th'  first :  The  Isle  of  Wight, 
Will  rise  up,  if  you  should  deny  't, 
Where  Henderson  and  th'  other  Masses 
Were  sent  to  cap  texts,  and  put  cases :  1240 

To  pass  for  deep  and  learned  scholars^ 
Although  but  paltry  Oh  and  SoUers  : 
As  if  th'  unseasonable  fools 
Had  been  a-coursing  in  the  schools. 
Until  th*  had  prov'd  the  devil  author  1245 

O'  th'  Cov'nant,  and  the  Cause  his  daughter  : 
For  when  they  charged  him  with  the  guilt 
Of  all  the  blood  that  had  been  spilt, 
They  did  not  mean  he  wrought  th'  effusion 
In  person,  like  Sir  Pride,  or  Hughson,^         1250 
But  only  those  who  first  begun 
The  quarrel,  were  by  him  set  on  j 
And  who  could  those  be  but  the  Saints,. 
Those  Reformation-termagants  ? 
But,  ere  this  pass'd,  the  wise  debate  1256 

Spent  so  much  time,  it  grew  too  late ; 
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For  Oliver  bad  gotten  ground, 

T'  inclose  him  with  his  warriours  round  ; 

Had  brought  his  Providence  about, 

And  turn'd  th'  untimely  sophists  out.  1200 

Nor  had  the  Ux  bridge  business  less 
Of  nonsense  in't,  or  sottishness  j 
When  from  at  scoundrel  holder-forth, 
The  scum  as  well  as  son  o'  th'  earth. 
Your  mighty  senators  took  law,  126t^ 

At  his  command  were  forc'd  t'  withdraw. 
And  sacrifice  the  peace  o*  th*  nation 
To  Doctrine,  Use,  and  Application. 
So  when  the  Scots,  your  constant  cronies, 
Th'  espousers  of  your  cause  and  monies,        1270 
Who  had  so  often,  in  your  aid. 
So  many  ways  been  soundly  paid. 
Came  in  at  last  for  better  ends. 
To  prove  themselves  your  trusty  friends. 
You  basely  left  them  and  the  Church  1275 

^hey  trained  you  up  to,  in  the  lurch, 
And  suffered  your  own  tribe  of  Christians 
To  fall  before,  as  true  Philistines. 
This  shews  what  utensils  y^  have  been 
To  bring  the  King's  concernments  in  ;         1280 
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Which  is  so  far  from  being  true, 

That  none  but  he  can  bring  in  you  j 

And  if  he  take  you  into  trust 

Will  find  you  most  exactly  just. 

Such  as  will  punctually  repay  1285 

With  double  int'rest,  and  betray. 

Not  that  I  think  those  pant(Huimes, 
Who  vary  action  with  the  times, 
Are  less  ingenious  in  their  art 
Than  those  who  dully  act  one  part  j  1 290 

Or  those  who  turn  from  side  to  side 
More  guilty  than  the  wind  and  tide. 
All  countries  are  a  wise  man's  home, 
And  so  are  governments  to  some, 
Who  change  them  for  the  same  intrigues     1296 
That  statesmen  use  in  breaking  leagues  ; 
While  others,  in  old  faiths  and  troths. 
Look  odd,  as  out-of-fashion'd  clothes. 
And  nastier  in  an  old  opinion 
Than  those  who  never  shift  their  linen.        1900 
For  True  and  Faithful  *s  sure  to  lose 
Which  way  soever  the  game  goes  j 
And,  whether  parties  lose  or  win, 
la  always  nick'd,  or  else  hedg'd  in  : 
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While  power  usurpM,  like  storn  delight,      1306 
Is  more  bewitching  than  the  right, 
And,  when  the  times  begin  to  alter. 
None  rise  so  high  as  from  the  halter. 

And  so  may  we,  if  w*  have  but  sense 
To  use  the  necessary  means,  1310 

And  not  your  usual  stratagems 
On  one  another,  lights  and  dreams : 
To  stand  on  terms  as  positive 
As  if  we  did  not  take,  but  give ; 
Set  up  the  Covenant  on  crutches  1315 

'Gainst  those  who  have  us  in  their  clutches. 
And  dream  of  pulling  churches  down 
Before  w'  are  sure  to  prop  our  own  ; 
Your  constant  method  of  proceeding. 
Without  the  carnal  means  of  heeding,  1320 

Who,  'twixt  your  inward  s^nse  and  outward, 
Are  worse  than  if  y'  had  none  accoutred. 

I  grant  all  curses  are  in  vain 
Unless  we  can  get  in  again. 
The  only  way  that's  left  us  now  ;  1325 

But  all  the  difficulty's  how. 
*Tis  true  w*  have  money,  th'  only  pow'r 
That  all  mankind  falls  down  before ; 
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Money,  that>  like  the  swords  of  kings^ 

Is  the  last  reason  of  all  things  :  1330 

And  therefore  need  not  doabt  our  play 

Has  all  advantages  that  way,    <* 

As  long  as  men  have  faith  to  sell, 

And  meet  with  those  that  can  pay  well  ; 

Whose  half-starved  pride  and  avarice  1335 

One  church  and  state  will  not  suffice 

T'  expose  to  sale,  besides  the  wages 

Of  storing  plagues  to  after-ages. 

Nor  is  our  money  less  our  own 

That  'twas  before  we  laid  it  down  j  1340 

For  'twill  return,  and  turn  to  account. 

If  we  are  brought  in  play  upon  't : 

Or  but,  by  casting  knaves,  get  in, 

What  pow'r  can  hinder  us  to  win  ? 

We  know  the  arts  we  us'd  before  1345 

In  peace  and  war,  and  something  more. 

And  by  th'  unfortunate  events 

Can  mend  our  next  experiments  ; 

For,  when  we're  taken  into  trust. 

How  easv  are  the  wisest  choust,  1350 

Who  see  but  th'  outsides  of  our  feats. 

And  not  their  secret  springs  and  weights  ; 
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And  while  they're  busy  at  their  ease, 

Can  carry  what  design  we  please  ? 

How  easy  is  't  to  serve  for  agents  1355 

To  prosecute  our/>ld  engagements  ? 

To  keep  the  good  old  Cause  on  foot. 

And  present  power  from  taking  root ; 

Inflame  them  both  with  false  alarms 

Of  plots  and  parties  taking  arms ;  1360 

To  keep  the  nation's  wounds  too  wide 

From  healing  up  of  side  to  side  ; 

Profess  the  passionat'st  concerns 

For  both  their  interests  by  turns, 

The  only  way  t'  improve  our  own,  1365 

By  dealing  faithfully  with  none 

(As  bowls  run  true  by  being  made 

On  purpose  false,  and  to  be  swayM  j) 

For  if  we  should  be  true  to  either, 

'Twould  turn  us  out  of  both  together  j  1370 

And  therefore  have  no  other  means 

To  stand  upon  our  own  defence, 

But  keeping  up  our  ancient  party 

In  vigour  confident  and  hearty  ; 

To  reconcile  our  late  Dissenters,  1376 

Our  Brethren,  though  by  other  venters  : 
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Unite  them  and  their  different  maggots. 

As  long  and  short  sticks  are  in  faggots, 

And  make  them  join  again  as  close 

As  when  they  first  began  t'  espouse ;  13W 

Erect  them  into  separate 

New  Jewish  tribes  in  Church  and  State : 

I 

To  join  in  marriage  and  commerce, 

And  only  'mong  themselves  converse, 

And  all  that  are  not  of  their  mind  1385 

Make  eoemies  to  all  mankind ; 

Take  all  religions  in,  and  stickle 

From  Conclave  down  to  Conventicle  ; 

Agreeing  still,  or  disagreeing, 

According  to  the  Light  in  being,  1390 

Sometimes  for  liberty  of  conscience. 

And  spiritual  misrule  in  one  sense ; 

But  in  another  quite  contrary. 

As  Dispensations  chance  to  vary  ; 

And  stand  for,  as  the  times  will  bear  it,       1395 

All  contradictions  of  the  Spirit : 

Protect  their  emissaries,  impowerM 

To  preach  Sedition  and  the  Word ; 

And,  when  they're  hamper'd  by  the  laws, 

Release  the  laborers  for  the  Cause,  1400 
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And  turn  the  persecution  back 

On  those  that  made  the  first  attack , 

To  keep  them  equally  in  awe 

From  breaking*  or  maintaining*  law  : 

And  when  they  have  their  fits  too  soon,        1405 

Before  the  full-tides  of  the  moon. 

Put  off  their  zeal  t'  a  fitter  season 

For  sowing  faction  in  and  treason  ; 

And  keep  them  hooded,  and  their  Churches, 

Like  hawks  from  baiting  on  their  perches ;  1410 

That,  when  the  blessed  time  shall  come 

Of  quitting  Babylon  and  Rome, 

They  may  be  ready  to  restore 

Their  own  Fifth  Monarchy  once  more. 

Meanwhile  be  better  arm'd  to  fence  1415 

Against  revolts  of  Providence, 
By  watching  narrowly,  and  snapping 
All  blind  sides  of  it,  as  they  happen  : 
For  if  success  could  make  us  Saints, 
Our  ruin  turn'd  us  miscreants ;  1420 

A  scandal  that  would  fall  too  hard 
Upon  a  few,  and  unprepar'd. 

These  are  the  courses  we  must  run. 
Spite  of  our  hearts,  or  be  undone  ; 
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And  not  to  stand  on  terms  and  freaks,  1425 

Before  we  have  secur'd  our  necks. 

But  do  our  work  as  out  of  sight, 

As  stars  by  day,  and  suns  by  night ; 

All  licence  of  the  people  own, 

In  opposition  to  the  Crown  ;  1430 

And  for  the  Crown,  as  fiercely  side. 

The  head  and  body  to  divide  : 

The  end  of  all  we  first  designed,. 

And  all  that  yet  remain^  behind.- 

Be  sure  to  spare  no  public  rapine  1485 

On  all  emergencies  that  happen  ; 

For  His  as  easy  ta  supplant 

Authority,  as  men  in  want ; 

As  some  of  us  in  trusts  have  made 

The  one  hand  with  the  other  trade ;  1440 

Gain'd  vastly  by  their  joint  endeavour. 

The  right  a  thief,  the  left  receiver  ; 

And  what  the  one,  by  tricks,  forestalled. 

The  other,  by  as  sly,  retail'd. 

For  gain  as  wonderful  effects  1445 

T*  improve  the  factory  of  sects ; 

The  rule  of  faith  in  all  professions, 

And  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  ; 
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Whence  turning'  of  religion**  made 

The  means  to  turn  and  wind  a  trade ;  1450 

And  though  some  change  it  for  the  worse, 

They  put  themselves  into  a  course. 

And  draw  in  store  of  customers. 

To  thrive  the  better  in  commerce  : 

For  all  religions  flock  together  1465 

Like  tame  and  wild  fowl  of  a  feather ; 

To  nab  the  itches  of  their  sects, 

As  jades  do  one  another's  necks. 

Hence  'tis  hypocrisy  as  well 

Will  serve  t'  improve  a  church  as  zeal ;         1460 

As  persecution  or  promotion 

Do  equally  advance  devotion. 

Let  business,  like  ill  watches,  go 
Smnetimes  too  fast,  sometimes  too  slow ; 
For  things  in  order  are  put  out  1465 

So  easy,  ease  itself  will  do  't : 
But  when  the  feat's  design 'd  and  meaM^ 
What  miracle  can  bar  th'  event  ? 
For  'tis  more  easy  to  betray 
Than  ruin  any  other  way.  1470 

All  possible  oceasicms  start. 
The  weightiest  matters  to  divert  j 
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Obstruct,  perplex,  distract,  entangle, 

And  lay  perpetual  trains  to  wrangle ; 

But  in  affairs  of  less  import,  1475 

That  neither  do  us  good  nor  hurt, 

And  they  receire  as  little  by, 

Out-fawn  as  much,  and  out-comply  ; 

And  seem  as  scrupulously  just. 

To  bait  our  hooks  for  greater  trust*  1480 

But  still  be  careful  to  cry  down 

All  public  actions,  though  our  own ; 

The  least  miscarriage  aggravate. 

And  charge  it  all  upon  the  State : 

Express  the  horrid*st  detestation,  1485 

And  pity  the  distracted  nation  ; 

Tell  stories  scandalous  and  false 

r  th*  proper  language  of  cabals, 

Where  all  a  subtle  statesman  says 

Is  half  in  words  and  half  in  face  1490 

(As  Spaniards  talk  in  dialogues 

Of  heads  and  shoulders,  nods  and  shrugs)  ; 

Intrust  it  under  solemn  vows 

Of  Mum,  and  Silence,  and  the  Rose, 

To  be  retaird  again  in  whispers,  1495 

For  th'  easy  credulous  to  disperse. 
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Thus  far  the  Statesman— when  a  shout. 
Heard  at  a  distance,  put  him  out ; 
And  straight  another,  all  aghast^ 

Rush'd  in  with  equal  fear  and  haste,  1500  ^ 

Who  star'd  about,  as  pale  as  death. 
And,  for  a  while,  as  out  of  breath ; 
Till,  having  gathered  up  his  wits. 
He  thus  began  his  tale  by  fits : — 

That  beastly  rabble — that  came  down       1505 
From  all  the  garrets — in  the  Town, 
And  stalls,  and  shop-boards — in  vast  swairmSy 
With  new-chalk'd  bills,  and  rusty  arms. 
To  cry  the  Cause — up,  heretofore. 
And  bawl  the  Bishops— out  of  door,  1510. 

Are  now  drawn  up — in  greater  shoals,. 
To  roast — and  broil  us  on  the  coals. 
And  all  the  Grandees — of  our  members 
Are  carbonading — on  the  embers; 
Knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses —  1515 

Held  forth  by  rumps — of  pigs  and  geese, 
That  serve  for  characters — and  badges 
To  represent  their  personages ; 
Each  bonfire  is  a  funeral  pile. 
In  which  they  roast,  and  scorch,  and  broil^  1520 
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And  evVy  representatiTe 

Have  vow'd  to  roast — and  broil  alive  : 

And  'tis  a  miracle  we're  not 
Already  sacrific'd  incarnate ; 
For  while  we  wrangle  here  and  jar,  1525 

WeVe  grilly'd  all  at  Temple-bar  j 
Some,  on  the  sign-post  of  an  ale-house, 
Hang  in  efiigy  on  the  gallows, 
Made  up  of  rags,  to  personate 
Respective  officers  of  state ;  1530 

That  henceforth  they  may  stand  reputed 
Proscribed  in  law  and  executed. 
And,  while  the  Work  is  carrying  on. 
Be  ready  listed  under  Dun, 
That  worthy  patriot,  once  the  bellows  1536 

T 

And  tinder-box  of  all  his  fellows ; 

The  activ'st  meinber  of  the  five. 

As  well  as  the  most  primitive  ; 

Who,  for  his  faithful  service  then. 

Is  chosen  for  a  fifth  agen  : —  '        1540 

(For  since  the  State  has  made  a  quint 

Of  generals,  he's  listed  in  't :) — 

This  worthy,  as  the  world  will  say. 

Is  piaid  in  specie  his  own  way  j 

VOL.  II.  X 
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For,  moulded  to  the  life,  in  clouts  1545 

Th'  have  pick'd  from  dunghills  hereabouts. 

He's  mounted  on  a  hazel  bavin 

A  cropped  malignant  baker  gave  'etn ; 

'And  to  the  largest  bonfire  riding. 

They've  roasted  Cook  already,  and  Pride  inj 

On  whom,  in  equipage  and  state,  1551 

His  scare-crow  fellow-members  wait, 

And  march  in  order,  two  and  two. 

As  at  thanksgivings  th'  us'd  to  dO, 

Each  in  a  tatter'd  talisman,  1555 

Like  vermin  in  effigie  slain. 

But  (what's  more  dreadful  than  the  rM) 
Those  rumps  are  but  the  tail  o'  th'  Beast, 
Set  up  by  Popish  engineers. 
As  by  the  crackers  plainly'  appears ;  1560 

For  none  but  Jesuits  have  a  mission 
To  preach  the  faith  with  ammunition, 
And  propagate  the  church  with  powder  j 
^heir  founder  was  a  blown-up  soldier. 
These  spiritual  pioneers  o*  th'  Whore's,        1565 
That  have  the  charge  of  all  her  stores. 
Since  first  they  fail'd  in  their  designs 
To  take-in  heav'n  by  springing  mines. 
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And  with  unanswerable  barrels 

Of  gunpowder  dispute  their  quarrels,  1570 

Now  take  a  course  more  practicable, 

By  laying  trains  to  fire  the  rabble, 

And^  blow  us  up,  in  th'  open  streets, 

Disguis'd  in  rumps,  like  sambenites. 

More  like  to  ruin  and  confound  1575 

Than  all  their  doctrines  under  ground. 

Nor  have  they  chosen  rumps  amiss 
For  symbols  of  State-mysteries, 
Though  some  suppose  'twas  but  to  shew 
How   much   they  scorn'd  the  Saints,  the  few, 
Who,  *  cause  their  wasted  to  the  stumps,       1581 
Are  represented  best  by  rumps : 
But  Jesuits  have  deeper  reaches     . 
In  all  their  politic  far-fetches. 
And,  from  the  Coptic  priest  Kircherus,         1585 
iFound  out  this  mystic  way  to  jeer  us ; 
For  as  th'  Egyptians  us'd  by  bees 
T'  express  their  antique  Ptolemies, 
And  by  their  stings  the  swords  they  wore. 
Held  forth  authority  and  power  ;  1590 

Because  these  subtle  animals 
Bear  all  their  interest  in  their  tails ; 
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And  when  they're  once  impaired  in  that, 
Are  banishM  their  well-order'd  state, 
They  thought  all  governments  were  best      1595 
By  hieroglyphic  rumps  exprest. 

For  as,  in  bodies  natural. 
The  rump's  the  fundament  of  all, 
So,  in  a  commonwealth  or  realm. 
The  government  is  called  the  Helm,  1600 

With  which,  like  vessels  under  sail. 
They're  tum'd  and  winded  by  the  tail : 
The  tail,  which  birds  and  fishes  steer 
Their  courses  with  through  sea  and  air. 
To  whom  the  rudder  of  the  rump  is  1605 

The  same  thing  with  the  stern  and  compass. 
This  shews  how  perfectly  the  rump 
And  commonwealth  in  Nature  jump  : 
For  as  a  fly  that  goes  to  bed 
Rests  with  his  tail  above  his  head,  1610 

So  in  this  mongrel  state  of  ours 
The  rabble  are  the  supreme  powers. 
That  hors'd  us  on  their  backs,  to  show  us 
A  jadish  trick  at  last,  and  throw  us. 

The  learned  Rabbins  of  the  Jews  1615 

Write  there's  a  bone,  which  they  call  Luez, 
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V  th'  rump  of  man,  of  such  a  virtue 

No  force  in  Nature  can  do  hurt  to ; 

And  therefore,  at  the  last  great  day, 

All  th'  other  members  shall,  they  say,  1620 

Spring*  out  of  this,  as  from  a  seed 

All  sorts  of  vegetals  proceed  ; 

From  whence  the  learned  sons  of  Art 

Os  sacrum  justly  style  that  part. 

Then  what  can  better  represent  1625 

Than  this  rump-bone  the  Parliament, 

That,  after  several  rude  ejections. 

And  as  prodigious  resurrections. 

With  new  reversions  of  nine  lives 

Starts  up,  and  like  a  cat  revives  ?  1630 

But  now,  alas !  they're  all  expir'd. 
And  th'  House  as  well  as  members  fir'd ; 
Consumed  in  kennels  by  the  rout. 
With  which  they  other  fires  put  out ; 
Condemned  t'  ungoverning  distress,  16Sd 

And  paltry  private  wretchedness  j 
Worse  than  the  devil  to  privation. 
Beyond  all  hopes  of  restoration ; 
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And  parted,  like  the  body  and  aoal^ 

From  all  dominion  and  controal.  1640 

We  who  could  lately,  with  a  look^ 
Enact,  establish,  or  revoke,. 
Whose  arbitrary  nods  gave  law. 
And  frowns  kept  multitudes  in  awe; 
Before  the  bluster  of  whose  huflF  1645 

All  hats,  as  in  a  storm,  flew  ofF; 
Ador'd  and  bow'd  to  by  the  g^reat, 
Down  to  the  footman  and  valet ; 
Had  more  bent  knees  than  chapeUmats, 
And  prayers  than  the  crowns  of  bats  ;  1660 

Shall  now  be  scorn 'd  as  wretchedly, 
For  ruin  's  just  as  low  as  high  ; 
Which  might  be  suffer 'd,  were  it  all 
The  horrour  that  attends  our  fall :     • 
For  some  of  us  have  scores  more  large  >         1666 
Than  heads  and  quarters  can  discharge ; 
And  others,  who  by  restless  scraping. 
With  public  frauds,  and  private  rapine,      i 
Have  mighty  heaps  of  wealth  amass'd, 
Would  gladly  lay  down  all  at  lastj '  1660 
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Andy  to  be  but  undone,  entail 
Their  vessels  on  perpetual  jail, 
And  bless  the  dev'l  to  let  the^  hrms 
Of  forfeit  souls  on  no  worse  terms. 

This  said,  a  near  and  louder  shout  1666 

Put  all  th'  assembly  to  the  rout, 
Who  now  began  t'  outrun  their  fear, 
As  horses  do  from  those  they  bear  ; 
But  crowded  on  with  so  much  haste, 
Until  they  'ad  blocked  the  passage  fast,        1670 
And  barricado'd  it  with  haunches 
Of  outward  men,  and  bulks,  and  paunches, 
That  with  their  shoulders  strove  to  squeeze, 
And  rather  save  a  crippled  piece 
Of  all  their  crushed  and  broken  members,    1675 
Than  have  them  grillied  on  the  embers ; 
Still  pressing  on  with  heavy  packs 
Of  one  another  on  their  backs. 
The  van-guard  could  no  longer  bear- 
The  charges  of  the  forlorn  rear,  1680 

But,  borne  down  headlong  by  the  rout. 
Were  trampled  sorely  under  foot ; 
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Yet  nothing  prov'd  so  formidable 

As  th'  horrid  cookery  of  the  rabble ; 

And  fear,  that  keeps  all  feeling  out,  1685 

As  lesser  pains  are  by  the  gout,^ 

Reliev'd  them  with  a  fresh  supply 

Of  rallied  force,  enough  to  fly, 

And  beat  a  Tuscan  running-horse^ 

Whose  jockey-rider  is  all  spurs.  1600 


NOTES, 

HISTORICAL,  CRITICAL,  AND  EXPLANATORY. 


PART  III.    CANTO  II. 


jir^umcnt.— V.  1-2.  The  saints  engage  in  fierce  contests 

About  their  carnal  interests."]  The  whole  ot 
this  Canto  is  entirely  independent .  of  the  adventures  of  Hudibras 
and  Ralpho :  neither  of  our  heroes  make  their  appearance^  but 
others  are  introduced,  and  a  new  vein  of  satire  is  exhibited.  The 
poet  steps  for  a  little  while  out  of  his  road,  and  jumps  from  the 
time  when  these  adventures  happened,  to  CromwelPs  death,  and 
from  thence  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Rump  Parliament.  This  con- 
duct is  allowable  in  a  satirist,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  ramble 
wherever  he  pleases,  and  to  stigmatize  vice,  faction,  and  rebellioni 
where  and  whenever  he  meets  with  them.  He  is  not  tied  down  to 
the  observance  of  unity  of  action,  time,  or  place ;  though  he  has 
hitherto  had  a  regard  to  such  decorums.  But  now,  and  here  only, 
he  claims  the  privilege  of  a  satirist,  and  deviates  from  order^  time, 
and  uniformity,  and  deserts  his  principal  actors.  He  purposely 
sends  them  out  of  the  way,  that  we  may  attend  to  a  lively  repre- 
sentation of  the  principles  and  politics  of  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Republicans,  upon  the  dawning  of  the  restoration. 
He  sets  before  us  a  full  view  of  the  treachery  and  underminings  of 
each  faction ;  and  sure  it,  is  with  pleasure  we  see  the  fears  and 
commotions  they  were  in  upon  the  happy  declension  of  their  ty- 
rannical power  and  government. 

V.  1-2.  The  learned  write^  an  insect  breeze 

•  Is  but  a  mongrel  prince  of  bees,"]    Breezes  often  bring 
with  them  great  quantities  of  insects,  which  some  are  of  opinion 
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are  generated  from  viscous  exhalations  in  the  air;  but  our  author 
makes  them  to  proceed  from  a  cow's  dung,  and  afterwards  become 
a  plague  to  that  whence  it  received  its  original.     He  probably  al- 
ludes to  the  method  of  repairing  the  bee  kind,   mentioned  by 
Virgil,  and  thus  translated  by  Dryden : — 
"  'Tis  time  to  touch  the  precepts  of  an  art 
Th'  Arcadian  master  did  of  old  impart ; 
And  how  he  stock'd  his  empty  hives  again. 
Renewed  with  putrid  gore  of  oxen  slcdn : — 
First,  in  a  place  by  nature  close,  they  build 
A  narrow  flooring,  gutterM,  wallM,  and  til'd. 
In  this  four  windows  are  contriv'd^  that  strike 
To  the  four  wind^  opposed,  their  beams  oblique. 
A  steer  of  two  years  old  they  take,  whose  head 
Now  first  with  bumish'd  horns  begins  to  spread : 
They  stop  his  nostrils,  while  he  strives  in  vain 
To  breathe  free  air,  and  struggles  with  his  pain. 
Knock'd  down  he  dies,  his  bowels  bruisM  within. 
Betray  no  wound  on  his  unbroken  skin : 
Extended  thus  on  his  obscene  abode. 
They  leave  the  beast,  but  first  fresh  flowers  are  strew'd 
Beneath  his  body,  broken  boughs  and  thyme. 
And  pleasing  cassia  just  renewM  in  prime.  ' 
This  must  be  done  ere  Spring  makes  equal  day. 
When  western  winds  on  curling  waters  play; 
Ere  painted  meads  produce  their  flow'ry  crops. 
Or  swallows  twitter  on  the  chimney-tops. 
The  tainted  blood,  in  this  close  prison  pent. 
Begins  to  boil,  and  through  the  bones  ferment : 
Then,  wondrous  to  behold,  new  creatures  rise, 
A  moving  mass  at  first,  and  short  of  thighs  5 
Till,  shooting  out  with  legs,  and  imp'd  with  wings. 
The  grubs  proceed  to  bees,  virith  pointed  stings  ; 
And  more  and  more  affecting  air,  they  try 
Their  tender  pinions,  and  begin  to  fly : 
At  length,  like  Summer  storms  from  spreading  clouds. 
They  burst  at  once,  and  pour  impetuous  floods : 
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Or  flights  of  arrows  from  the  Parthian  bows» 
When  from  afar  they  gall  embatti'd  foes ; 
Witli  such  a  tempest  through  the  skies  they  steer. 
And  such  a  form  the  winged  squadrons  bear/' 
V.  8.  Religion  spawn'd  a  tarUmt  rout."]    Swift,  in  his  tale  of  ft 
Tub,  probably  alludes  to  this,  where,  speaking  of  Jack,  or  the 
Calvinist,  he  observes,  **  That  he  was  a  person  of  great  design  and 
improvement  in  devotion,  having  introduced  a  new  divinity,  who 
has  since  met  with  a  great  number  of  worshippers,  by  some  called 
Battel,  by  others  Chaos,  who  had  an  ancient  temple,  of  Gothic 
structure,  upon  Salisbury  Plain.''    And  in  the  Collection  of  Loyal 
songs,  there  are  the  following  lines : — 

*'  Take and  his  club,  and  Smec  and  his  tub. 

Or  any  sect  old  or  new  ; 
The  devirs  in  the  pack,  if  choice  you  can  lack. 
We  are  fourscore  religions  strong  now." 
V.  10.  The  maggots  of  corrupted  textsJ]     The  Independents, 
(says  Dr.  Grey,)  were  literally  so,  having  corrupted  that  text.  Acts 
vi.  3.  to  give  the  people  a  right  to  choose  their  own  pastors: 
*<  Wherefore,  brethren,  look  ye  out  from  among  ye  seven  men  or 
honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  ye  (instead  of  we) 
may  appoint  over  this  business."    Dr.  Grey  adds,  ^'  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  first  printer  of  this  forgery  had  1,500/.  for  it." 
Cowley  in  his  Puritan  and  Papist,  says, 

*<  They  a  bold  power  o'er  sacred  Scriptures  take. 
Blot  out  some  clauses,  and  some  new  ones  make.'' 
And  they  are  described  by  Dryden,  In  his  Religio  Laid,  in  the 
following  lines  :— 

"  Study  and  pains  were  now  no  more  their  care. 
Texts  were  explain'd  by  fasting  and  by  prayer  : 
This  was  the  fruit  the  private  spirit  brought. 
Occasioned  by  great  zeal  and  little  thought ; 
While  crowds  unleam'd,  with  rude  devotion  warm. 
About  the  sacred  viands  buz  and  swarm. 
The  fly-blown  text  creates  a  crawling  brood. 
And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for  food. 
A  thousand  daily  sects  rise  up  and  die, 
A  thousand  more  the  perished  race  supply ; 
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So  all  the  use  we  make  of  heaven's  discover'd  will 
Is  not  to  have  it,  but  to  use  it  ill. 
The  danger's  much  the  same  on  several  shelves. 
If  others  wreck  us,  or  we  wreck  ourselves.'' 
V.  13-4.  For  oi  the  Persian  Magi  once 

Upon  their  mothers  got  their  sons.']  The  Magi  were  priests 
and  philosophers  among  the  Persians,  entrusted  with  the  government 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  much  addicted  to  the  observation 
of  the  stars.  Some  writers  have  reported  of  them,  that  it  was  their 
custom  to  have  incestuous  commerce  with  their  mothers,  in  order  to 
preserve  and  continue  their  families ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
advanced  without  any  sufficient  foundation. 
V.  17-8.  So  Presbyter  begot  the  other 

Upon  the  good  old  cause,  his  mother,"]  The  author  of 
the  Dialogue  between  Mr.  Guthry  and  Mr.  Giffan,  1661,  sets  forth 
their  relation  in^he  following  manner : 

Giff»  "  They  say  they're  of  a  near  relation  to  you. 
Your  younger  brothers,  and  the  wiser  too. 
Ou,  *^  I  confess  they  did  follow  our  pattern  a  long  time^  but  it 
was  with  a  design  to  spoil  our  copy,  and  they  supplanted  us  by  the 
same  artifice  we  used,  a  greater  seeming  austerity  of  life  and  conver- 
sation." 

V.  24.  Get  quarter  Jor  each  otherU  beards,]  The  Presbyterians, 
when  they  were  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  were  very  unwilling  to  grant 
a  toleration  to  the  Independents  and  other  sectaries.  When  the 
famous  preacher  Calamy  demanded  of  them  what  they  would  do 
with  the  Anabaptists,  Antlnomians,  &c.  they  sfud  they  would  not 
meddle  with  their  consciences,  but  vrith  their  bodies  and  estates. 
V.  77-8.  And  laid  about  as  hot  and  brain-sick 

As  th'  utter  barrister  of  Swantwick,]  William  Prynne, 
of  Lincoln's-Inn,  Esq.  born  at  Swansmck,  who  styled  himself  utter 
barrister,  a  very  warm  person,  and  voluminous  writer,  and  after  the 
restoration  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower. 

V.  80.  As  rnen  with  sand-bags  did  of  old,]  Warburton  says, 
"  When  the  combat  was  demanded  in  a  legal  way  by  knights  and 
gentlemen,  it  was  fought  with  sword  and  lance ;  and  when  by  yeo- 
men, with  sand-bags  fastened  to  the  end.  To  this  custom  Ben 
JoDSon  alludes,  in  his  Underwood,  in  the  King's  Entertainment. 
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*'  Go^  Oaptab  Stub,  lead  on,  and  show 
What  house  you  come  on,  by  the  blow 
You  ^ve  Sir  Qukitin,  and  the  cuff 
You  'scape  o'  th'  sand-bag's  counter  buff." 
V,  87.  Poor  Prethtfter  toas  now  reduced.']    When  01i?er  Crom- 
well and  the  Independents  had  obtained  the  supreme  authority, 
they  deprived  the  Presbyterians  of  all  the  power  which  the  Lords 
and  Commons  had  previously  bestowed  on  them.    Fry,  a  member 
of  parliament  at  this  period,  speaking  of  them,  says,  "  That  rigid 
Sir  John  Presbyter  was  desperately  sick,  and  that  he  would  as  soon 
put  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  a  madman  as  into  the  hands  of  a 
high-flying  Presbyterian."    And  in  a  humorous  publication  of  the 
same  period  (1647-8,)  entitled  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Sir 
John  Presbyter,  are  the  following  lines. 
"  Here  lies  Jack  Presbyter,  void  of  all  pity. 
Who  ruin'd  the  country,  and  fooled  the  city ; 
He  tum'd  preaching  to  prating  and  telling  of  lies, 
Caus'd  jars  and  dissensions  in  all  families. 
He  invented  new  oaths,  rebellion  to  raise, 
Deceiving  the  Commons,  whUst  on  them  he  preys : 
He  made  a  new  creed,  despbed  the  old : 
King,  state,  and  religion,  by  him  bought  and  sold. 
He  four  years  consulted,  and  yet  could  not  tell 
The  Parliament  the  way  Christ  went  into  hell : 
Resolved  therein  he  never  would  be. 
Therefore  in  great  haste  he's  gone  thither  to  see." 
V.  88<  Secluded,  and  cashiered,  and  chout'd,']  Alluding  to  the  s(y 
elusion  of  the  Presbyterian  fisu^tion  by  the  army,  preparatory  to  the 
trial  of  the  king. 

V.  92.  And  glad  to  turn  itinerant,']  Walker,  in  his  History  of 
Independency,  informs  us,  ''  that  April  12, 1649,  it  was  referred  to 
a  committee  to  consider  of  a  way  how  to  raise  pensions  and  allow- 
ances out  of  dean  and  chapter  lands,  to  maintain  supernumerary 
ministers,  who  should  be  authorised  to  go  up  and  down,  compass- 
ing the  earth,  and  adulterating  other  men's  pulpits  and  congrega- 
tions." The  famous  Hugh  Peters  advises,  in  one  of  his  tracts,  that 
two  or  tliree  itinerarant  preachers  may  be  sent  by  the  state  into  every 
county ;  and  a  committee  of  godly  men,  to  send  out  men  of  ho- 
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nesty,  holiness,  and  parts,  to  all  counties  recommended  from  tbeir 
test." 

V.  94.  And  those  he  had  taught  up,  teach  down.]  The  Indepen- 
dents urged  the  very  same  doctrines  against  the  Presbyterians 
which  the  Presbyterians  had  before  used  against  the  bishops,  such 
as  the  uselessness  of  ordination  by  the  hands  of  the  presbytery, 
and  that  church  goveniment  was  committed  to  the  community  of 
the  faithful;  which  doctrines,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  the 
Presbyterians  had  preached  up,  in  order  to  pull  down  the  bishops; 
but,  when  the  Independents  used  those  arguments  against  the  go- 
vernment they  would  have  set  up,  they  preached  them  down  agun* 

V.  115-6.  And  in  the  saddle  of  one  steed 

The  Saracen  and  Christian  rid.]  Walker,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Independency,  calls  the  **  Independents  a  composition  of 
Jew,  Christian,  and  Turk ;"  and  Echard,  in  his  History  of  Eng- 
land, speaking  of  them,  says,  ''  Cromwell's  great  design  was,  by 
his  new  army,  to  attempt  to  change  the  whole  discipline  of  the 
Parliament's  forces ;  for,  having  observed  that  the  King's  horse, 
who  were  his  greatest  strength,  consisted  of  gentlemen,  and  such 
as  were  led  on  by  a  sense  of  honour,  and  were  accordingly  success- 
ful, he  believed  if  the  Parliament  horse  could  be  formed  out  of  the 
most  zealous  of  their  party,  such  as  were  persuaded  by  their  mi- 
nisters' sermons,  that  they  were  fighting  God*s  cause,  and  those  that 
were  killed  died  in  the  favour  of  God,  they  might  set  this  impulse 
of  conscience  against  the  others'  sense  of  honour,  and  arrive  at  a 
grreater  probability  of  success  than  before.  And  this  method  he 
put  in  practice,  as  far  as  possible,  in  his  new-rai^ted  forces,  of 
whom  most  of  the  officers  were  very  great  zealots,  and  the  soldiers 
gradually  became  of  the  same  leaven ;  for  they  had  all  either  actu- 
ally the  fanatic  humour,  or  soon  imbibed  it.  A  herd  of  this  sort  of 
people  being  drawn  together  by  his  interest,  he  himself,  like  a  Ma- 
homet, having  transports  of  fancy,  and  withid  a  crafty  imderstand^ 
ing,  and  knowing  the  strength  of  natural  principles,  made  use  of 
the  zeal  and  credulity  of  those  persons,  and  by  his  own  preaching 
taught  them,  as  they  too  readily  taught  themselves,  that  they  en- 
gaged for  God,  when  he  led  them  against  thinking.  And  whete 
this  opinion  met  with  a  natural  courage,  it  made  them  more  bold, 
and  often  more  cruel;  and  these  men  being  more  used  to  spiritutd 
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pride  than  carnal  intemperance^  where  natural  courage  was  want- 
ing, zeal  supplied  its  place ;  so  that  at  first  they  chose  rather  to  die 
than  fly,  and  custom  removed  the  fear  of  danger.  And,  afterwards^ 
finding  the  sweet  of  good  pay,  of  opulent  plunder,  and  of  prefer- 
ments suitable  to  their  activity  and  merits  the  lucrative  part  made 
gain  seem  to  them  a  natural  concomitant  of  godliness.  Here  waa 
the  main  root  of  Independency,  which  in  time  ruined  both  the 
King  and  his  friends,  and  the  very  heads  of  the  rebellion." 

V.  117.  Were  free  ofev*ry  spiritual  order."]  The  Romish  orders 
here  alluded  to  (says  Warburton)  are  the  Jesuits,  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  the  Dominicans;  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  Inquisition. 

V.  146.  As  Dutch  boors  are  t'  a  soot er kin*']  A  kind  of  false  birth, 
fobled  to  be  produced  by  the  Dutch  women  from  sitting  over  their 
stoves.    Swift,  in  one  of  his  humorous  pieces,  says, — 
N        **  When  Jove  was,  from  his  teeming  head. 
Of  Wit's  fair  goddess  brought  to  bed. 
There  followed  at  his  lying4n. 
For  after-birth,  a  sooterkin.'* 
V.  151-2.  V  out-cant  the  Babyhnian^  hirers. 

And  all  their  dialects  of  jabberers.]    Dubartus,  in  his 
Divine  Weeks,  thus  describes  the  confusion  at  Babel : — 
'*  This  said,  as  soon  confusedly  did  bound. 
Through  all  the  work,  I  wote  not  what  strange  sound, 
A  jangling  noise,  not  much  unlike  the  rumours 
Of  Bacchus'  swains,  amidst  their  drunken  humours : 
Some  speak  between  their  teeth,  some  in  the  nose. 
Some  in  the  throat  their  words  to  ill  dispose ; 
Some  howl,  some  holla,  some  do  strut  and  strain, 
Bach  hath  his  gibberish,  and  all  strive  in  vain 
To  find  agsdn  their  known  beloved  tongue. 
That  with  their  milk  they  suck'd  in  cradle  young." 
V.  163.  This  when  the  Royalists  perceitfd.]     Our  poet,  in  this 
place,  takes  occasion  to  pay  many  handsome  compliments  to  the 
Royalists  for  the  constancy,  loyalty,  and  firmness,  with  which 
they  endured  the  misfortunes  of  th^  party. 
V.  197.  Whom  neither  chains  nor  transportation,  &c.]    All  the 
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methods  here  mention^  were  made  use  of  to  dispSrit  the 
but  to  no  purpose. 

V.  215-6.  To$^d  in  a  furious  hurricane, 

Did  Oliver  give  up  his  reign.']  Most  of  our  historians 
have  noticed,  that  a  violent  storm  happened  on  the  day  of  Crom- 
well's  death.  Echard,  speaking^  of  it,  says,  "  but  as  if  all  the  ele* 
ments,  as  well  as  mankind,  had  waited  for  this  important  day,  it 
was  ushered  in  with  the  most  prodigious  storm  of  wind  that  ever 
had  been  known,  which  overthrew  great  numbers  of  trees  and 
houses,  made  dreadful  wrecks  at  sea;  and  the  tempest  was  so 
oniversal,  that  the  effects  of  it  were  very  terrible  in  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  foreign  countries,  where  all  people  trembled  at 
k:  for  besides  the  wrecks  all  along  the  sea-coasts,  many  boats 
were  east  away  in  the  very  rivers." 

V.  219.  T4>  founder  in  the  Stygian  ferry.']  In  the  Collection  of 
Loyal  Songs,  published  soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  following 
lines  occur:— 

**  Old  Oliver's  gone  to  the  dogs. 
Oh !  no,  I  do  mistake, 
He's  gone  in  a  wherry. 
Over  the  ferry. 
That's  call'd  the  Stygian  lake. 

But  Cerberus,  that  great  porter. 

Did  read  him  such  a  lecture, 
That  made  him  to  roar 
When  he  came  on  shore, 

For  being  Lord  Protector." 
V.  220.  Vntil  he  was  retrieved  by  Sterry.]  S terry  was  one  of  Oli- 
ver's chaplains ;  and  Echard  informs  us,  "that  the  news  of  his  death 
being  brought  to  those  who  were  met  together  to  pray  for  him, 
Mr.  Peter  Sterry  stood  up,  and  desired  them  not  to  be  troubled  : 
For,  said  he,  this  is  good  news;  because,  if  he  was  of  great  use  to  the 
people  of  God  when  he  was  among  us,  now  he  will  be  much  more  so, 
being  ascended  to  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  to 
intercede  for  us,  and  to  be  mimfful  of  us  on  all  occasions'* — Dr. 
South  makes  mention  of  an  Independent  divine,  who,  when  Oliver 
%vas  sick,  of  which  sickness  he  died,  declared,  *'  That  Goa  re- 
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vealed  to  him^  that  be  should  reeover,  and  live  thirty  years  longer ; 
for  that  God  had  raised  him  up  for  a  work  which  could  not  be 
done  in  a  less  time ;  but  Oliver's  death  being  published  two  days 
after,  the  said  divine,  publicly  in  his  prayers,  expostulated  with 
God  the  defeat  of  his  prophecy  in  these  words :  Thou  hast  lied 
unto  us ;  yea,  thou  hast  lied  unto  ns." 

V.  224.  Falte  Heaven  at  the  end  o*  th'  HalL']  After  the  Bestora- 
tion,  the  body  of  Cromwell  was  dug  up  by  order  of  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament,  and  his  head  set  up  at  the  farther  end  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  near  which  place  there  was  a  house  of  entertainment, 
commonly  known  by  the  nan^e  of  the  Heaven  Tavern. 

V.  227.  So  Roinulm,  &c.]  A  Roman  senator,  much  beloved  by 
Romulus,  and  who  was  named  Proculus,  made  oath  before  the 
Senate,  that  that  piince  appeared  to  him  after  his  death,  and  pre- 
dicted the  future  grandeur  of  the  city,  prombbg  tO'  be  protector 
of  it :  and  expressly  charged  him,  that  he  should  be  adored  there 
under  the  name  of  Quirinus;  and  accordingly  a  temple  was 
erected  in  honour  pf  him  on  the  Quirinal  Mount.] 

V<  231-2.  Jfext  him  his  son  and  heir-apparent 

Succeeded,  though  a  lame  Dite-gerent^'l  Oliver's  eldest 
son,  Richard,  was  by  him,  before  his  death,  declared  his  successor ; 
and  by  order  of  the  privy-council,  proclaimed  Lord  Protector,  and 
received  the  compliments  of  congratulation  and  condolence  at  -the 
same  time  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen ;  and  ad- 
dresses were  presented  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  nation,  promis- 
ing to  stand  by  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  He  summoned, 
a  Parliament  to  meet  at  Westminster,  which  recognised  him  Lord 
Protector :  but  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  Desborough,  Vane,  and  their 
partizans,  managed  affairs  so,  that  after  an  insignificant  reign  of 
seven  months  and  about  twenty  days,  Richard  resigned  his  autho- 
rity. Butler,  in  his  tale  of  the  Cobbler  and  Vicar  of  Bray,  speak- 
ing of  Oliver's  successor,  expresses  himself  to  the  same  par- 
pose. 

What's  worse,  pld  Noll  is  marching  off. 

And  Dick,  his  heir-appacent. 
Succeeds  him  in  the  government, 
A  very  lame  vice-gerent : 

TOL.  n.  Y 
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He'll  reign  tmt  little  tiiiie»  poor  to<4. 

But  sink  beneath  the  state^ 
That  will  not  fail  to  ride  the  fool 

'Bore  common  honeman's  weight.  { 

Lord  Clarendon  relates  an  anecdote  concerning  Richard,  whieh, 
though  it  is  pretty  well  known^  deserres  to  be  preserved  hen. 
*'  Shortly  after  the  King's  happy  restoration  (says  the  noble  histo- 
rian) this  despised  man  found  it  necessary  to  transport  Uouelf 
into  France,  more  through  fear  of  his  debts  than  of  the  king,  wiio 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  inquire  after  a  person  so  long  forgotten. 
After  he  had  remuned  some  years  in  ^aris  unobserved,  and  in- 
deed unknown,  living  in  obscurity  and  disguise,  without  owning 
his  name,  and  with  but  one  servant  to  attend  him,  upon  the  first 
rumour  of  a  war  tike  to  break  out  between  England  and  France, 
he  thought  it  proper  to  quit  that  kingdom,  and  to  remove  to  some 
place  of  neutrality,  and  particularly  Geneva.  Making  hk  way 
thither  by  Bourdeaux,  and  through  the  province  of  Languedoc, 
he  passed  through  Pezenas,  a  town  beloufj^ng  to  the  Prinee  of 
Gonti,  who  resided  there  in  a  fidr  palace  of  his  own.  Here  mak* 
ing  some  stay,  he  accidentally  met  with  an  old  acquaintance  of 
his  father's  and  lus  party ;  and  both  were  sufficiently  pleased  Ans 
to  find  themselves  together.  His  friend  told  him,  that  all  strangers 
who  came  to  that  town,  used  to  wait  upon  the  Prince  of  Conti, 
the  governor  of  the  province,  who  expected  it,  and  always  treated 
strangers,  and  particularly  the  EngUsh,  with  great  civility :  that  he 
need  not  be  known,  but  that  he  himself  would  go  to  the  prince, 
and  inform  him  that  another  English  gentleman  was  passing 
through  tliat  town  towards  Italy,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
honour  to  kiss  his  hand.  The  prince  received  him  with  great  civi- 
lity, according  to  his  natural  custom ;  and  after  a  few  words  htffOk 
to  discourse  of  the  affairs  of  England,  and  asked  many  questi^ 
concerning  the  King,  and  whether  all  men  were  quiet,  and  obe- 
^ently  submitted  to  him ;  which  the  other  answered  briefly  and 
according  to  the  truth.  Well,  sud  the  prince,  that  (Hiver,  though 
he  was  a  traitor  and  a  villun,  was  a  brave  man,  had  great  parts, 
great  courage,  and  was  worthy  to  command;  but  that  Richard, 
that  coxcomb  and  poltroon,  was  surely  the  basest  fellow  aUve : 
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what  is  become  of  that  fool?  How  was  it  possible  he  could  be  such 
a  sot?  He  answered,  that  he  was  betrayed  by  those  he  most  trasted^ 
and  who  had  been  the  most  obliged  by  his  father.  So,  being  weary 
of  his  visit,  he  soon  took  his  leave,  and  the  next  morning  left  the 
town,  for  fear  the  prince  might  know  that  he  was  the  very  fool  and 
eoxcomb  he  had  so  freely  mentioned.  And  within  two  days  the 
priace  came  to  know  who  it  was  that  he  had  treated  so  justly,  and 
whom  before,  by  his  behaviour,  he  had  suspected  not  well  affected 
to  the  King's  restoration.'' 

V.  233-4.  Who  first  laid  by  the  Parliament 

Tke  enly  crutch  on  wHth  he  leant J\  Previous  to  his 
abdictttion  Richafd  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  this  step  is 
thought  by  many  to  have,  hastened  his  down&l. 

V.  237.  ^nd  now  the  tainig began  their  reignJ]  On  the  deposition 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  the  government  devolved  on  a  committee 
of  safety ;  amongst  wh<MD  was  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who.  (as  Lord  01»> 
repdon  observes)  *'  was  a  perfect  enthusiast,  and,  without  doubt, 
did  believe  himself  inspired,  which  so  far  corrupted  his  reason 
and  understanding,  that  he  did,  at  the  same  time  believe  he  was  the 
person  deputed  to  reign  over  the  saints  upon  earth  for  a  thousand 
years." 

V.  241-2.  Delivered  from  th*  Egyptian  awe 

Ofjiuticef  government,  and  law,"]  Dr.  Grey  observes, 
that  two  Jesuitical  prognosticators,  Lilly  and  Gulpeper,  ann.  1652, 
were  so  confident  of  the  total  subversion  of  the  law  and  gospel 
mnistry,  that,  in  their  scurrilous  prognostications,  they  predicted 
the  downfal  of  bodi ;  and  in  1654  they  foretold  that  the  law  should 
be  pulled  down  to  the  ground,-r-the  great  charter,  and  all  our  liber- 
ties destroyed,  as  not  suiting  with  Englishmen  in  these  blessed 
times:  that  the  crab-tree  of  the  law  should  be  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  and  grow  no  more,  there  being  no  reason  now  why  we 
should  be  governed  by  them." 

V.  944.'  ■      gotpel  Hant-towms,']    The  Germans  bordering 

upon  the  sea  being  anciently  infested  by  barbarians,  for  their  better 
defence  entered  into  a  mutual  league,  and  gave  themselves  the 
name  ef  Hans-towyis,  either  from  the  sea  on  which  they  bordered, 
or  fipom  thehr  futh,  which  they  had  plighted  to  one  another  with 
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their  own  hands  (kamtie),  or  from  the  atme  word,  whidi  ia  tinlr 
lang^uage  signified  a  leagne,  society,  or  assodation. 
V.  245-8.  To  edify  upon  the  rums 

Of  John  of  LeydetCi  old  tmUgoingt ; 

Who  for  a  weather'Ooek  hung  up 

Upon  their  mother  church'i  topJ]  John  of  Leyden,  so 
called  from  the  phuw  of  his  birth,  and  whose  real  name  was  Bo» 
cold,  is  known  chiefly  on  aocoant  of  his  extraordinary  fanaticism. 
He  was  a  tulor,  and  chief  of  the  sect  of  Anahaptirti.  Bdng  ba- 
nished from  the  city  of  Manster,  he  returned  tUtlier  privately, 
and  collected  so  strong  a  force  that  he  made  hkttself  master  of  the 
town.  CSrcalar  letters  were  then  dispersed  through  the  neighbour* 
ing  provinces  to  this  effect^  <*  that  a  prophet  sent  by  God  was  eome 
to  Munster,  and  being  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Sfmi,  foretold 
wonderfdl  events,  and  mstructed  men  in  the  true  wny  of  salvation ; 
if,  therefore,  they  would  come  over  to  them,  they  should  want 
nothing ;  whatever  they  lost  should  be  made  good  to  them  teaMd ; 
for  which  reason,  leaving  wives  and  children  and  every  thing  be- 
sides, they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  repdr  forthwith  to  Mnnster." 
Upon  this  invitation  the  concourse  of  people  was  so  great»  eape^ 
daily  of  those  who  had  nothingto  lose,  that  in  a  little  time  they 
found  themselves  stronger  than  the  inhabitants,  and  so  nused  ano* 
ther  tumult,  crying^  as  they  passed  along;  Depart  hence  ye  widced 
wretches,  if  you  would  avoid  a  total  destruction,  for  all  such  aa 
refuse  to  be  baptised^  shall  ^be  forthwith  knocked  on  the  head. 
Upon  this  declaration,  the  clergy  and  buighers  that  would  not 
join  and  submit  to  them,  left  the  town,  and  the  Anabaptists  re- 
mamed  the  masters.  This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  Lent» 
1534.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  John  Matthison,  a 
baker,  of  Harlem,  who  gave  himself  out  for  Enoch,  being  slun  In  a 
sortie,  John  Bocold  became  chief  of  the  Anabaptbts,  and  changed 
their  government.  He  pretended  a  trance  for  three  days,  after 
which  he  declared,  that  God  had  commanded  him  to  appoint  twelve 
Judges,  in  the  room  of  those  who  composed  his  coundl.  He  14^ 
pointed  those  who  were  most  attached  to  him,  and  by  their  means 
ivas  rendered  absolute  master  of  the  government.  He  soon  eetar 
blished  polygamy,  after  he  had  decided  by  pretended  revelatioBa 
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that  it  was  not  eontrury  to  the  word  of  Qod.  The  gomerame^t  of 
the  twelve  judges  did  not  last  long,  for  in  about  two  months  Bocold 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  was  solemnly  crowned 
the  24th  of  June,  1534.  He  assumed  thereupon  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  and  caused  money  to  be  struck.  He  dressed  magnifi- 
cently, went  abroad  attended  by  guards  and  officers,  having  a 
crown  and  bible  carried  on  his  right  hand,  and  a  sword  on  his  left. 
Some  of  his  followers  finding  they  had  been  imposed  upon,  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  him,  but  being  discovered,  they  were,  to  the 
number  of  fifty  persons,  put  to  death.  The  town  was  at  length 
besieged  by  the  Bishop  of  Munster*s  army,  and  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  taken  by  storm.  John  of  Ley  den  was  taken  alive,  and 
aHer  having  his  body  pinched  mtk  red-hot  irons,  was  hung  with 
some  of  his  associates,  upon  the  highest  tower  in  the  city. 
V.  267-8.  Some  were  far  setting  up  a  king. 

But  all  the  re$tfor  no  such  thing."]    The  perplexity  of 
the  diffefent  factions  at  this  period  is  well  described,  and  that  mix- 
ture of  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  enthusiasm,  for  which  the  saints  were 
80  distinguished,  forcibly  ridiculed.    Butler,  in  his  tale  of  the  Cob- 
bler and  Vicar  of  Bray,  has  these  lines  on  the  same  subject : 
**  Some  for  a  king,  and  some  for  none,     . 
And  some  have  hankerings 
To  mend  the  commonwealth,  and  make 
^  An  empire  all  of  kings.'' 

Walker,  in  hi»  History  of  Independency,  informs  us,  that  Htfry 
Martin,  one  of  the  regidde  judges,  in  his  spceeh  on  the  debate, 
whether  the^^faould  have  a  king  or  no,  said,  "  That,  if  they  must 
have  a  king,  they  had  rather  have  the  last  than  any  gentleman  in 
England ;  he  found  no  fault  in  his  person,  but  office." 

V.  269.  Unlesi  King  Jefus,"]  An  allusion  to  the  fifth  monarchy 
meni  who  were  for  no  king  but  King  Jesus. 

''  Csesar,  not  Christ,  the  ancient  Jews 
Paid  tribute  of  their  treasure ; 
Oiu*  Jews  no  king  but  Christ  will  choose,     . 
And  rob  and  cry  down  Caesar." 
V.  270.  — —  FleettooodJ]    Fleetwood  waa  the  protector's  licit. 
leMmt^neral;   he  married  Ireton*s  widow,   Cromwell's  eldest 
daug^itery  and  was  made  bid-Ueutenaat  of  Ireland.    Hume  saya 
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of  him,  **  that  his  hand  was  found  too  weak  and  unable  to  8iq>polt 
thi^  ill-founded  fabric,  which,  every  where  around  him,  was  falHng 
into  ruins.  When  he  deceived  intelligence  of  any  murmurs  among 
the  soldiers,  he  would  fall  upon  his  knees  in  prayer,  and  could 
hardly  be  prevuled  with  to  join  the  troops.  Even  when  among 
them  in  the  midst  of  any  discourse,  he  would  invite  them  all  to 
prayers,  and  put  himself  on  his  knees  before  them.  If  auy  of  his 
friends  exhorted  him  to  more  vigour,  they  could  get  no  other  answer, 
than  that  God  had  spit  in  his  face,  and  would  not  hear  him." 

V.  270.  — — —  Deshorough,']  Desborough  married  Cromwell's 
sister,  was  first  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  major-general. 
Hume  calls  him  a  man  of  a  brutal  and  clownish  nature,  and  our 
author,  in  hb  Parable  of  the  Lion  and  Fox,  stigmatizes  him  in  the 
following  lines : — 

'*  Says  Desborough,  for  that  his  name  was. 

Who  afterwards  grew  very  famous. 

And  as  his  neighbours  all  can  tell, 

I'  th'  civil  wars  was  colonel : 

Nay,  some  there  be  that  will  not  stick 

To  say,  he  was  so  politic. 

Or,  if  you  will,  so  great  a  rogue. 

That  when  rebellion  was  in  vogue. 

That  he  among  the  rest  was  one 

That  doom'd  the  King  to  martyrdome.'' 
V.  270.  ■'  "  )■■  "  Lambert']  Lambert  was  one  of  the  Rump 
generals,  and  a  principal  opposer  of  Monk,  in  tbe  restoration' of 
Charles  IL  Having  gathered  some  forces  together,,  he  ivas  de- 
feated at  Daventry,  and  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  After 
the  Restoration  he  was  tried  and  condemned,  but  reprieved,  and 
survived  his  condemnation  near  thirty  years.  He  was  confined  to 
the  isle  of  Guernsey,  where  he  lived  contented,  forgetting  all  his 
past  schemes  of  greatness,  and  entirely  forgot  by  the  nation. 

V.  272.  For  agitators,  &c.]  These  were  the  private  men  and 
inferior  officers  in  the  army,  who  pretended  they  had  a  right  to  be 
consulted  in  the  administration  of  the  commonwealth.  The  fol- 
lowing instance  of  the  extravagance  of  this  class  of  meb  h  given 
by  Walker,  in  his  History  of  Independency  :-^<*  About  diis  time 
4here  came  six  aolfien  into  the  parish  dlraith  <tf  Waltoii4ipon«' 
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Thameiy  near  twilight ;  Mr.  Faucet,  the  preacher  there,  not  having 
dll  then  ended  his  sermon.  Oneof  the  soldiers  had  a  lantern  in 
his  hand,  and  a  candle  bnming  in  it,  and  in  the  other  hand  four 
eandles  not  lighted.  He  desired  the  parishioners  to  stay  awhile, 
saying,  he  had  a  message  from  God  unto  them ;  and,  thereupon, 
ofiSsred  to  go  into  the  pulpit.  But  the  people  refusing  to  give  him 
leave  so  to  do,  or  to  stay  in  the  church,  he  went  into  the  church- 
yard, and  there  told  them  that  he  had  a  vision,  wherein  he  had 
received  a  command  from  God  to  deliver  his  will  unto  them,  which 
he  was  to  deliver,  and  they  to  receive,  upon  pain  of  damnation ; 
consisting  of  ^ve  lights.  1.  That  the  sabbath  was  abolished  as  un^ 
necessary,  Jewish,  and  merely  ceremonial.  And  here  (quoth  he) 
I  should  put  out  the  first  light,  but  the  wind  is  so  high,  I  cannot 
kindle  it.  2.  The  tithes  are  abolished  as  Jewish  and  ceremonial,  a 
great  burthen  to  the  saints  of  God,  and  a  discouragement  of  indus- 
try and  tillage.  And  here  I  should  put  out  my  second  light,  &c« 
3.  That  ministers  are  abolished  as  antichristianr  and  of  no  longer 
use,  now  that  Christ  himself  descends  into  the  hearts  of  his  saints, 
and  his  sfHrit  enlighteneth  them  with  revelations  and  inspirations. 
And  here  I  should  put- out  my  third  light,  &c.  4.  Magistrates  are 
abolished  as  useless,  now  that  Christ  himself  is  in  purity  among  us, 
nnd  hath  er€k;ted  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  upon  earth;  besides, 
lliey  are  tyrants,  and  oppressors  of  the  liberty  of  the  saints,  and  tie 
them  to  laws  and  ordinances,  mere  human  inventions.  And  here 
I  should  put  out  my  fourth  light,  &c.  6.  Then  putting  his  hand 
in  Jiis  pocket,  and  pulling  out  a  little  bible,  he  showed  it  open  to 
the  people,  and  said  it  must  be  burnt,  as  there  was  no  farther  occa- 
sion for  it.    And  here  I  should  have  put  oqt  my  fifth  light"       ^ 

Butler,  in  a  ludicrous  speech,  whieh  he  makes  for  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  has  the  following  words :  "  I  perceive  your  lordships 
think  better  of  me,  and  would  acquit  me,  if  I  was  not  charged  by 
the  agitators.— -'S  death,  what's  that !  who  ever  heard  the  word  be- 
fbre?  I  understand  classical,  provincial,  congregational,  national, 
but  for  agitator,  it  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  a  knave  not  worth 
three-pence.  If  agitators  cut  noblemen's  throats,  you  will  find  the 
devil  has  been  an  agitator." 

Some  of  the  positions  of  the  a^tators  here  follows :— That  all 
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iims  of  court  and  cbancery,  all  courts  of  justice  now  erected*  as 
well  civil  as  ecclesiastical,  with  the  coounoo,  civil,  and  statute  laws 
formerly  in  force,  and  all  corporations,  tenures,  copyholds,  rfotSy 
and  services,  with  all  titles  and  degrees  of  honour,  nobility,  and 
gentry,  elevating  one  free  subject  above  another,  may  be  totally 
abolished,  as  clogs,  snares,  and  grievances  to  a  free-bom  people, 
and  inconsistent  with  that  universal  parity  and  equal  condition 
\  which  ought  to  be  among  free  men,  and  opposite  to  the  communioa 

of  the  saints. 

*'  That  all  the  lands  and  estates  of  deans,  chapters,  prebends, 
universities,  coUeges,  halls,  free-schools,  cities,  corporations,  mi- 
nisters, glebes,  and  so  much  of  the  land  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
rich  dtizens,  as  exceeds  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds. per  «ii«iijv^ 
and  all  the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  belonging  to  the  king  or  his 
children,  be  equally  divided  between  the  officers  and  soldiers  o( 
the  army,  to  satisfy  their  arrears,  and  recompence  their  good  sefw 


vices." 


V.  272. the  uf€ty.]    The  Committee  of  Safety,  Echard 

tells  us,  was  a  set  of  men  who  took  upon  them  the  government 
upon  displacing  the  Rump  a  second  time.  Their  Bumb^  amounl^ 
to  twenty-three,  which,  though  filled  up  with  men  of  all  •  parties, 
(Royalists  excepted,)  yet  so  craftily  composed,  that  the  balance 
was  sufficiently  secured  to  those  of  the  army  faction.  In  Uie  ^a^ 
lection  of  Loyal  Songs,  they  are  thus  described  :— 

'*  So  here's  a  committee  of  safety,  compounded 
Of  knave,  and  of  fool,  of  papist  and  roundhead ; 
Of  basis  of  treason,  and  tyranny  grounded/' 

They  are  biuitered  by  the  author  of  a  tract,  entitled  A  Farley  hfi" 
iween  the  Ghattt  of  the  Protector  and  the  King  of  Sweden  in  Hell : 
"  Fanatic  committee  of  safety,  (saith  the  Protector)  there's  a  word 
that  requires  another  Calvin's  industry  to  make  a  comment  on  it. 
And  then  naming  them  again,  he  fell  into  such  a  laughter,  that  he 
waked  the  great  devil,  who  was  lying  upon  a  beach  bard  by,  some- 
thing drunkish.  What's  the  matter?  cries  Beelzebub.  What's 
the  matter !  cries  the  Protector,  can  you  lie  sleeping  th^re  and 
hear  us  talk  of  a  fanatic  committee  of  safety  ?  Cudshods,  quoth 
the  Devil,  this '  England  is  a  plaguy  country ;  Africa  kself  never 
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bred  Biieh  monsters :  and  upon  that  he  began  to  call  for  his  guard ; 
but  the  King  of  Sweden  soon  prevented  his  fear,  by  the  relation 
he*  made  of  their  being  turned  out  of  commission/' 

V.  283.  Some  for  fulfilling  prophecies.]  To  such  lengths  did  the 
spirit  of  fanatidsm  run  at  this  period,  that  some  of  them  were  for 
carrying  their  arras  against  the  Pope,  whom  they  styled  the  Whore 
of  Babylon,  hoping  thereby  to  have  the  merit  of  being  the  instru- 
ments to  fulfil  some  of  the  dark  prophecies  of  the  Revelations, 
V.  285-6.  And  some  against  th'  Egyptian  bondage 

Of  holy  days,  &c.]  We  have  already  shown,  in  a  former 
note,  that  some  of  the  saints  wished  to  lay  aside  the  observance  of 
the  sabbath,  but  in  this  they  were  not  so  successful  as  in  their  pro- 
scription of  holidays.  Dr.  Grey  says,  *'  There  was  an  ordinance  to 
abolish  festivals,  die  Martis,  and  Junii,  1647,  throughout  England 
and  Wales ;  and  every  second  Tuesday  in  the  month  to  be  allowed 
to  scholars,  apprentices,  and  other  servants,  for  their  recreation. 
This  was  confirmed  by  another  ordinance  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
die  Veneris,  11  Junii,  and  die  Luna,  28  Junii,  1647.  An  add!-, 
tional  ordinance  was  made  concerning  days  of  recreation  allowed 
unto  scholars,  apprentices,  and  other  servants,  occasioned  by  the 
apprentices'  petition,  and  propositions  presented  unto  the  honour- 
able House  of  Commons,  June  22,  1647." 

V.  287.  "— ^  cutting  down  of  grovesJ]  By  this  is  implied  the 
demolbhing  of  churches ;  alluding  to  the  old  superstition  of  con-r 
secrating  groves  to  idols. 

V.  297-8.  Some  for  engaging  to  suppress 

The  camisado  of  turplices,']  The  word  camisado  is 
taken  from  the  Latin  camisia,  which  signifies  a  priest^  white  gar- 
ment, or  what  we  now  call  a  surplice.  The  antipathy  of  the  fanatics 
of  those  times  to  the  surplice,  is  thus  expressed  by  a  contemporary 
writer:  "  Have  they  not,"  says  he,  '•  so  long  persecuted  the  poor 
surplice  in  mo||/churches,  that  they  have  scarce  left  any  man  a 
shirt  in  the  whole  parish  l"  Warburton  gives  another  interpretation 
to  the  text.  He  observes,  "  that  when  the  soldiers,  in  a  night- 
expedition,  put  on  then:  shirts  over  theu*  armour,  in  order  to  be 
distmguished,  it  is  called  a  camisade.     These  sectaries  were  for 
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(Mippressing  the  episcopal  meetiiig;8,  then  held  secretly,  iHdch  tlie 
wither,  with  high  faumoury  calls  a  camisade/' 
V.  303-4.  Otheri  were  for  abolUhing 

That  tool  of  matrimony^  a  ringJ\    This  is  an  allnsioii 
probably  to  the  Quakers,  who  reject  the  use  of  the  ring  in  their 
marriage  forms.    In  a  tract,  entitled  "  A  Long-winded  Lay-Lec- 
ture,'' the  following  lines  occur  on  the  same  subject  :*— 
"  Because  the  wedding  ring's  a  fitshion  old. 
And  signifies  by  the  purity  of  gold. 
The  purity  required  i'  th'  married  pair. 
And  by  the  rotundity  the  union  fair. 
Which  ought  to  be  between  them  endless,  for 
No  other  reason,  we  that  use  abhor."  ' 

In  another  humorous  squib  of  the  same  kind,  enUtled  "  A  Car- 
tun  Lecture,'*  the  subject  is  further  handled  :— 
**  They  will  not  hear  of  wedding  rings, 
For  to  be  used  in  their  marriage ; 
But  say  they're  superstitious  things. 
And  do  religion  much  disparage : 
They  are  but  vain,  and  things  pro&ne. 

Wherefore  now  no  mt  bespeaks  them. 
So  to  be  tied  unto  the  bride. 
But  do  it  as  the  spirit  moves  them." 
.    V.  306.  h  married  only  to  a  thumh^     Thumb  is  here  put,  for 
the  rhyme's  sake,  for  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  the  ring 
being  always  put  upon  that  finger  by  the  bridegroom.    The  reason 
assigned  by  Aulus  (}ellius  for  this  practice  is,  that  there  is  a  small 
nerve  in  that  finger  which  communicates  directly  with  the  heart, 
and  upon  that  account,  both  Greeks  and  Romans  wore  the  ring' 
upon  that  finger. 

V.  309.  The  bride  to  nothing  but  her  will.']  This  is  a  quibble 
upon  the  first  response  which  the  bride  makes  in  the  marriage 
ceremony,  namely,  I  will.  Shakspeare  alludes  probably  to  the 
aame  thing,  in  Boiet's  words  to  Biron  iLov^e  Labour  Loit)  when 
he  inquired  after  Rosaline  :— 
"  Biron^^U  she  wedded,  or  no? 
JBoi>^.— To  her  will.  Sir,  or  so." 
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V;  31U2.  Somt  mere  for  W  utter  extirpation 

Of  linsei/'WOoUey  in  the  natian."]  Some  W6re  for  juda^ 
izing)  or  observing  some  of  the  laws  peculiar  to  that  people.  In  « 
fast-sermon,  by  Thomas  Hall,  one  of  the  fanatic  preachers,  we  have 
the  following  expressions : — "  That  we  may  have  an  incorrupt  reli- 
gion, without)  guileful  mixture  ;  not  a  linsey-woolsey  religion ;  all 
new-born  babes  will  desire  word  milk,  sermon  milk,  without  guile, 
without  adulteration." 
V.  313-4.  And  some  against  all  idolizing 

The  cross  in  shap-hookSf  Sic.']  The  Puritans  had  a  most 
rooted  antipathy  to  the  sign  of  the  cross :  but  a  double  stroke  of 
wit  ii<  here  intended.  Some  were  for  tlsing  a  sponge  to  the  public 
debts ;  and  Walker,  in  his  History  of  Independency,  informs  ud, 
<'  That  scriveners  were  commanded  to  show  their  shop-books,  that 
niotice  might  be  taken  of  those  who  were  guilty  of  having  money 
In  their  purses,  that  the  fattest  and  fullest  might  be  sequestered  for 
delinquents/'  The  conduct  Of  the  ftench  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
revolution  was  exactly  the  same.  They  compelled  all  the  rich 
bankers  and  merchants  to  lay  their  accounts  before  the  National 
Convention,  and  took  all  the  cash  of  foreigners  and  other  persons 
that  was  in  their  hands,  givmg  them  assigiiatsin  exchange,  which 
the  event  has  proved  to  be  worth  nothing. 

V.  317-8.  And  force  all  churches,  streets,  aiid  towns, 

The  holy  title  to  renounce.']  Churches,  parishes,  and 
even  the  apostles,  were  unsaiuted  in  the  mayoralty  of  the  famoct^ 
'Alderman  Pennington,  and  continued  so  to  the  year  1660.  The 
malice  and  rage  of  both  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  ran  high  upon 
this  particular,  of  which  we  have  a  merry  instance  in  the  case  of 
'Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  as  recorded  in  the  Spectator,  which  we  can- 
not forbear  here  transcribing :  *'  That  worthy  knight,  being  then 
but  a  stripling,  had  occasion  to  inquire  the  way  to  St.  AnheVlane, 
upon  which'  the  person  whom  he  spoke  to,  instead  of  answering 
his  question,  called  him  a  young  popish  cur,  and  asked  him  who 
made  Anne  a  saint  ?  The  boy  being  in  some  confusion,  inquired  of 
the  next  he  met,  which  was  the  way  to  Anne*s-lane  ?  but  was  called 
a  prick-eared  cur  for  his  pains ;  and,  instead  of  being  shown  the 
way,  was  told,  that  she  had  been  a  saint  before  he  was  bom,  and 
woiildfoeime  after  he  was  hanged.  Upon  which  (says  Sbr  Ii<^r)  I 
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did  not  tlunk  fit  to  repeat  the  former  quesdon,  but  going  into  every 
■lane  in  the  neighbourhood,  asked  what  they  called  the  name  of  that 
lane :  by  which  ingenious  artifice  he  found  out  the  place  he  in- 
quired after,  without  giving  offence  to  any  party .^ 

The  Quakers  of  the  present  day  refuse  to  call  churches  churches, 
but  style  them  steeple-houses,  and  when  they  speak  of  streets  that 
are  called  after  saints,  always  omit  the  word  saint  in  the  mention 
of  them.  It  is  related  in  some  account  of  the  late  Dr.  FotheigilU 
the  celebrated  quaker  and  physician,  who  lived  in  Grace-church- 
street,  that  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  use  the  name  of  his  place 
of  residence,  he  named  and  wrote  it  Graciout  Street, 

V.  319.  iSoine  'gaitut  a  third  eUate  qftonh.l  Butler  here  means 
that  place  in  the  New  Testament  which  is  called  Hades,  and  is 
there  plunly  distinguished  from  Gehenna,  though  both  are  trans- 
lated by  the  English  word  Hell.  Some  persons  in  our  author's 
time  began  to  write  of  this  place  as  different  both  from  heaven  and 
hell ;  and  as  the  receptacle  of  all  souls,  good  and  bad  until  the 
resurrection. 

V.  320.  And  bringing  down  the  price  ^  toaU^  Dr.  Grey  sup- 
poses this  passage  was  designed  as  a  sneer  upon  Sir  Arthur  Hazier 
rigg,  who,  when  governor  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  without  any 
public  authority,  presumed  to  lay  a  tax  of  four  shillings  a  chaldron 
on  coals,  which  was  estimated  to  amount  to  50,000/.  a  year. 

V.  322.  And  eating  nothing  with  the  blood  in.]  An  allusion  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  prohibits  the  eating  of  blood. 

V.  323.  To  abrogate  them  roott  and  brafiehes,']  This  was  in  the 
spirit  of  the  tiroes.  "  There  was  a  proposal,'^  Walker  informs  us, 
in  Ms  History  of  Independency,  '*  to  carry  twenty  Royalists  in  front 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  army,  to  expose  them  to  the  fire  of  the 
army ;  and  one  Gourdon,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  at 
Derby  House,  moved,  that  the  Lady  Capel,  and  her  children,  and 
the  Lady  Norwich,  might  be  sent  to  the  general  with  the  same  di- 
rections, saying,  their  husbands  would  be  careful  of  their  safety ; 
and  when  divers  opposed  so  barbarous  a  motion,  and  alleged,  that 
Lady  Capel  was  great  mth  child,  near  her  time,  Gourdon  pressed 
'  it  the  more  eagerly,  as  if  he  had  taken  the  general  for  a  man-mid- 
wife." In  another  part  he  says,  '*  Their  endeavour  was  how  to 
diminish  the  nyinber  of  their  opposites.  Royalists  and  Presbyter!- 
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ans,  by  a  massacreu  for  which  purpose  many  dark  lanterns  and 
polgnards  were  provided  last  winter  (1649.)  But  fame  prevented 
this  plot,  which  coming  to  the  common  rumour  of  the  town,  put 
them  in  mind  of  the  danger,  infuny,  and  hatred,  that  would  over- 
whelm them  ;  and  so  this  was  laid  aside." 

V.  327-8*  dnd  wmtfor  breaking  qf  their  bones 
^  With  rodi  of  iron,  &c.]    A  sneer  upon  their  canting 

abuse  of  the  2d  Psalm,  where  in  the  9th  verse,  are  these  words : 
*'  Thou  shalt  bruise  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  and  break  them  in 
pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel." 

V.  329.  For  thrashing  mountains,  &c.]  A  sAieer  upon  the  cant  of 
the  fifth  monarchy  men,  for  their  misapplication  of  that  text*  Isaiah 
xii.  15.  **  Thou  shalt  thresh  the  mountains,  and  beat  them  small, 
and  make  the  hills  as  chaff."  Thurloe  observes  of  them,  in  his 
State  Papers,  **  That  they  encouraged  one  another  with  this,  that 
though  they  were -but  worms,  that  yet  they  should  be  made  instru- 
ments to  thresh  mountuns." 

V.  333.  The  quacks  of  government.  Sec,']  These  were  the  politi- 
cians of  those  times ;  namely,  Mr.  Hollis,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  * 
Cooper,  Grimstone,  Annesley,  Manchester,  Roberts,  and  some 
others,  who  had  been  pretty  deeply  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  those 
times,  and  were  apprehensive  of  a  revolution.  They  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  restoration,  that  matters  might  fall  again  into  their 
right  channel,  after  the  strange  disorders  and  convulsions  that  fol- 
lowed upon  Cromwell's  death ;  and  therefore,  they  wisely  held  their 
<^als,  to  consult  how  to  secure  themselves. 

V.  351.  *Mong  tftese  there  was  a  politician,']  This  was  Sir  An- 
thony Ashley  Cooper,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  who  com- 
plied with  every  change  in  those  times.  Dryden  draws  his  cha- 
i!acter  in  his  Poem  of  Absolom  and  Achitophel,  with  great  stiength 
and  force  of  colouring  :— 

*'  Of  these  the  filse  Achitophel  was  first ; 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst. 

For  close  designs,  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit : 

Restless,  unfix'd  in  principle  and  place ; 

In  power  unpleas'd,  impatient  of  disgrace  i . 
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A  toy  unit  whidi,  working  om  its  way» 

Catted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay : 

And  o'er  inform'd  the  tenement  of  chiy^ 

A  daring  pilot  in*extremity  ; 

Pleas'd  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  ran  high» 

He  sought  the  storms,  but  for  a  ealm  unfit. 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands,  to  boast  his  mt." 
V.  365*6.  So  politic,  at  if  one  tyt 

Upon  the  other  were  a  «fjy«]  In  a  poeni«  entitled  the 
IVogress  of  Honesty,  or  the  View  of  Court  and  Gity»  he  Is  thus 
described :— 

''  Some  call  him  Hophni,  some  Achitoj^l, 

Others  chief  advocate  for  hell ; 

Some  cry,  he  sure  a  second  Janus  is. 

And  all  things  past  and  future  sees ; 

Another,  rapt  in  satire,  swears  hb  eyes 

Upon  himself  are  spies ; 

And  slily  do  their  optics  inward  roll. 

To  watch  the  subtle  motions  of  his  soul ; 

That  they  with  sharp  perspective  sight. 

And  help  of  intellectual  light. 

May  guide  the  helm  of  state  aright. 

Nay,  view  what  will  hereafter  be. 

By  their  all-seeing  quality." 
•V.  363.  Woe  for  *em  and  aguintt  *em  all,']  Burnet,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  draws  the  following 
character  of  him  in  his  History  of  his  own  Time.  **  He  began 
(says  the  bishop)  to  make  a  considerable  figure  v^y  early.  Before 
he  was  twenty  he  came  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  on 
the  King^s  skle ;  and  undertook  to  get  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  to 
declare  for  him;  but  he  was  not  able  to  efiect  it.  Yet  Prince 
Maurice  breaking  articles  to  a  town  that  he  had  got  to  receive  Um, 
furnished  him  with  an  excuse  to  forsake  that  side,  and  to  turn  to 
the  Parliament.  He  had  a  wonderftil  fEieulty  in  speaking  to  a 
popular  assembly,  and  could  mix  both  the  facetious  and  the  serious 
way  of  arguing  very  agreeably.  He  had  a  peculiar  tal^it  to  make 
others  trust  to  lus  judgment,  and  depend  on  its  and  he  brought 
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Qter  80  many  men  to  a  sulmiission  to  kU  opudoiiy  tkat  I  never 
knew  any  man  equal  to  him  in  the  art  of  govenung  parties,  and  of 
making  himself  the  head  of  them.    He  was  as  to  religion  a  Deist 
at  best :  he  had  the  dotage  of  astrology  in  him  to  a  high  degree  : 
be  told  me,  that  a  Dutch  doctor  had  from  the  stars  foretold  him 
the  whole  series  of  his  life.    But  that  which  was  before  him,  when 
he  told  me  this,  proved  fftlse,  if  he  told  me  true ;  for  he  said  he 
was  yet  to  be  a  greater  ma^  than  he  had  been.    He  fancied,,  that 
after  death  our  souU  ii^^d  in  stars.    He  had  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  slighter  parts  of  learning,  but  understood  little  to  the  bottom : 
so  he  triumphed  in  a  rambling  way  of  talking^  but  argued  slightly 
when  he  was  held  close  to  any  point.    He  had  a  wonderful  faculty 
"at  opposing  and  running  things   down ;  but  had  not  the  like 
Ibrce^in  building  up.    He  had  such  an  extravagant  vanity  in  set- 
ting himself  out,  that  it  was  very  disagreeable.    He  pretended  that 
Cromwell  offered  to  make  him  king.    He  was,  indeed,  of  great 
use  to  him  in  withstanding  the  enthusiasts  of  that  time.    He 
was  one' of  those  who  pressed  him  most  to  accept  of  the  kingship, 
because,  as  he  said  afterwards,  he  was  sure  it  would  ruin  him. 
His  strength  lay  in  the  knowledge  of  England,  and  of  all  the  ccm- 
siderable  men  in  it.    He  understood  well  the  sixe  of  their  under- 
standings, and  their  tempers :  and  he  knew  how  to  apply  to  them 
himself  so  dexterously,  that  though  by  lus  changing  sides  so  often 
it  was  very  visible  how  little  he  was  to  be  depended  on,  yet  he 
was  to  the  last  much  trusted  by  all  the  discontented  parties.    He 
was  not  ashamed  t6  reckon  up-  the  many  turns  he  had  made ;  and 
he  valued  himself  on  the  doing  it  at  the'properest  season,  and  in 
the  best  manner.    This  he  did  with  so  much  vanity,  and  so  little 
discretion,  that  he  lost  many  by  it    And  his  reputation  was  at  h»t 
run  so  low,  that  he  could  not  have  held  mudb.  longer,  had  he  not 
died  in  good  time,  either  for  his  family  or  for  his  party.    Thefoi^ 
mer  would  have  been  ruined,  if  he  had  not  «aved  it  by  betraying 
tiie  latter/' 

V.  409.  And  better  than  hy  Napkr^$  b&neti}  A  set  of  square  ivory 
pieces,  with  numbers  on  them,  invented  by  Lord  Na]ner,  to  fiM»- 
Utate  arithmetical  and  geometrical  calculationi.  Dr.  Grey  says, 
Butier  might  l&ewise  have  had  in  view  the  case  of  Arehibald 
Lord  Napier,  a  great  Royalist,  who  died  in  his  majesty's  servict 
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at  Francastle,  in  Athol.  Bishop  Gathry,  in  his  Memoin,  relates, 
**  That  the  Committee  (probably  of  Sequestration)  resolved  to  raise 
his  bones,  and  make  a  forefanlture  thereupon  ;  and»  for  that  end, 
letters  were  ordained  to  be  executed  at  the  pier  of  Leith  against 
Archibald,  Lord  Napier,  his  son,  then  in  exile  for  his  loyalty,  (o 
appear  upon  sixty  days  warning,  to  see  the  same  done.  And 
when  his  friends  were  startled  at  this,  and  inquired  what  tvas 
meant  by  it,  they  found  it  was  only  to  draw  money  from  the  new 
Lord  Napier,  for  the  use  of  some  sycophants  that  expected  it ; 
and  so  they  advanced  five  hundred  marks  for  that  end,  and  tfaere- 
i^nm  the  intended  forefaulture  was  discharged." 

V.  420.  To  $we  hUntelfand  hang  the  rest,"]  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in 
her  excellent  Memoirs  of  her  httshandy  a  woriL  beyond  all  excep- 
tion, treating  of  the  transaetions  of  this  period,  says,  "  Sir  AnthcMiy 
Ashley  Cooper  at  that  time  insinuated  himself  into  a  particular 
Mendship  with  the  colonel,  and  made  him  all  the  honorable  pre- 
tences that  can  be  imagined;  called  him  his  dear  friend,  andca* 
ressed  him  with  such  embraces  as  none  but  a  traitor  as  vile  as 
hiaseif  eould  have  suspected ;  yet  he  was  the  most  intimate  of 
Monk's  confidants:  whereupon,  some  days  before  the  rising  of 
that  House,  when  it  began  to  be  too  apparent  which  way  Monk 
inclined,  the  colonel,  upon  the  confidence  of  his  friend,  entreated 
him  to  teM  him  what  were  Monk's  intendons,  that  he  and  others 
might  consider  their  safety,  who  w^^  likely  to  be  g^ven  up  as  a 
public  sacrifice.  Cooper  denied  to  the  death  any  intention  besides 
a  commonwealth;  "but,"  said  he,  with  the  greatest  semblance  of 
reality  that  can  be  put  on,  "  if  the  violenoe  of  the  people  sjbould 
bring  the  King  upon  us,  let  me  be  damned,  body  and  soul,  if  ever 
I  see  a  hair  of  any  man's  head  touched  for  a  penny  of  wiy  man's 
•estate  upon  this  quarrel."  Tlus  he  backed  with  so  many  and 
•deep  protestations  of  that  kind,  as  made  the  colonel,  after  his  uea- 
chery  was  apparent,  detest  him  of  all  mankind,  and  think  himself 
obliged,  if  ever  he  had  opportunity,  to  procure  exemplary  justice 
on  him,  who  was  so  vile  a  wretch  as  himself  to  sit  and  sentefioak. 
some  of  those  that  died.  And  although  this  man  joined  with  those 
who  laboured  the  colonel's  particular  deliverance,  yet  the  colonel, 
to  his  dyipg  day,  abhorred  the  mention  of  his  name,  and  held  him 
for  a  more  eieecrable  traitor  than  M<mk  himself.    At  this  time  the 
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€k>loneU  as  before,  was  by  many  of  his  friends  attempted  every 
way  to  fall  in  with  the  King's  interest,  and  often  offered  both  par- 
don and  preferment  if  he  cpuld  be  wrought  off  from  liis  party» 
whose  danger  was  now  laid  before  him;  but  they  could  no  way 
move  him*  A  gentleman  that  had  been  employed  to  tamper  with 
him,  told  me,  that  he  found  him  so  immovable,  that  one  time  he 
and  a  certain  lord  being  in  the  Colonel's  company,  and  having 
begun  their. vain  insinuations,  he,  to  decline  them,  seeing  Cooper, 
went  away,  with  him ;  upon  which  this  lord,  that  had  some  tender* 
ness  for  th^,  Colonel :  "  Well/'  said  he  to  this  gentleman,  **  the 
Colonel  is  a  f  \iined  man,  he  believes  that  traitor,  which  will  ruin 
him."  Wheijk  they. could  not  work  into  him  one  way,  some,  that 
were  most  kindly  concerned. in  him,  persuaded  him  to  absent  him* 
self,  and. not  act  for  the  Parliament,  and  undertook  with  their 
lives  to  secure  him,  but  he  would  not.  He  foresaw  the  mischiefi 
and  resolved  to  stay  in  his  duty,  waiting  upon  God,  who  according! Jr 
was  good  to  him.  Some, .  when  they  saw  tAat  Monk  had  betrayed 
them,  would  havt  fallen  in  with  Lambert,  but  the  Colonel  thought 
imy  destruction  was  to  be  chosen  before  the  sin  of  joining  with 
such  a  wretch*." 


*  The  Reverend  Julias  Hutchinson,  the  worthy  and  respectable 
editor  of  Colonel  Hutchinton's  Memoirs,  has  the  following  note 
upon  this  passage :— "  This  was  the  point  whereupon  the  heads  of 
the  Republican  party  divkled,  but  probably  at  this  day  the  warmest 
friends  of  the  liberties  of  the  People  will  think,xthat  it  was  better  to 
return  to  a  monarchy,  though  not  sufficiently  limited  and  defined, 
than  to  fall  under  a  stratocracy,  or  government  of  the  army,  which 
this  would  have  been  more  completely  than  even  that  which  existed 
under  Cromwell :  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  way  it  would 
have  differed  from  that  of  Algiers.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  find 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  ever  to  have  repined  that  the  King  had  been  re- 
stored in  preference  to  the  establishing  such  a  power ;  but  there 
were  many  other  modes  which  might  have  been  adopted,  without 
flying  49  either  of  these  extremes,  had  not  their  passions  over- 
powered the  reason  of  some  of  the  great  men  of  that  day.  The' 
most  obrktts  acthod  of  obtaiidng  a  better  settiement,  was  that 
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Dr.  Greycompares  tbe  conduct  of  Sir  A.  AsUey  Cooper,  on  tUs 
emergency,  to  that  of  a  miller  who  was  concerned  in  the  Comlfh 
rebellion,  in  the  year  1568.  He  apprehending  that  Sir  William 
Kingston,  provost-marshal,  and  a  rigorous  man  upon  that  occasion. 
Would  order  him  to  be  hanged  upon  the  next  tree,  before  he  went 
off,  told  his  servant  that  he  expected  some  gentlemen  would  come 
a-fishing  to  the  mill,  and  if  they  inquired  for  the  miller,  he  ordered 
him  to  say  that  he  was  the  miller.  Sir  William  came  according  to 
expectation,  and  inquiring  for  the  miller,  the  poor  harmless  servant 
said  he  was  the  miller.  Upon  which  the  Provost  ordered  his  ser- 
vants to  seize  him,  and  hang  him  upon  the  next  tree ;  which  ter- 
rified the  poor  fellow,  and  made  him  cry  out,  **  I  am  not  the  miller, 
but  the  miller's  man."  The  Ph>vost  told  him  that  he  would  take 
him  at  his  word.  **  If  (says  he)  thou  art  the  miller,  thou  art  a 
busy  knave  and  rebel ;  and  if  thou  art  the  miUer*s  man,  thou  art  a 
fiilse  lying  knave,  and  canst  not  do  thy  master  more  service  than  to 
hang  for  him :''  and  without  more  ceremony  he  was  executed. 

Ralpho,  in  our  author's  posthumous  poem  of  Durutable  Dawns, 
seems  to  have  proceeded  on  the  same  principle : — 
*'  As  for  betraying  of  my  master, 

A  broken  head  must  have  a  plaister ; 

A  man  who  is  not  a  stark  ass. 

Will  hang  his  man  to  save  his  carcass ; 

And  if  the  man  is  such  an  elf 

To  save  his  master,  hang  himself, 

The  matter  as  't  appears  to  me. 

Renders  the  m2aifelo  de  se," 

V<.  4^1.  To  match  this  taint  there  was  another,']    This  charaeier 

exactly  suits  John  Lilbum,  of  whom  it  was  said  by  Judge  Jenkins, 

when  living,  "  that  if  the  world  was  emptied  of  all.  but  himself, 

Lilbum  would  quarrel  with  John,  and  John  Mrith  Lilbum ;  wlueh 


i*^ 


proposed  by  Whttelock  to  Fleetwood,  of  an  offer  of  their  serviecs 
to  the  King  upon  reasonable  conditions :  this  opportunity  was  Intt 
by  hesitation,  and  an  easy  triumph  was  left  to  Monk,  whose  deter> 
mined  conduct  gave  efficacy  to  the  small  force  he  possesied/' 
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part  of  his  charader  gaire  occasion  to  Uke  following  lines  at  his 
death  :— 

**  Is  John  departed^  and  is  LUbum  gone  ? 
Farewel  to  both>  to  Lilfoum  and  to  John. 
Yet,  T)eing  dead,  take  this  advice  from  me. 
Let  them  not  both  in  one  grave  buried  be ; 
Lay  John  here,  and  Lilbum  thereabout. 
For  if  they  both  should  meet,  they  would  fall  out" 
V.  436,        ■!   '■  nor  caoalcade  of  Ho^bornJ]    Alluding  to  the  pro^ 
cession  of  the  sheriff  and  his  officers  through  Holborn,  upon  aa 
execution  at  Tybm'n. 
V.  469-70.  And  with  kit  worldly  goods  and  wit^ 

And  soul  and  body,  worshipped  it,"]  An  allusion  to 
the  words  in  the  offiee  of  matrimony,  '*  with  my  body  I  thee  wor- 
ship, and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow." 

V.  473.  The  Trojan  mare  in  foal  with  Greeks.]  After  the 
Gredans  had  spent  ten  years  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  without  the 
least  prospect  of  success,  they,  bethought  themselves  of  a  strata- 
gem, and  made  a  wooden  horse,  capable  of  containing  a  consider- 
able number  of  armed  men ;  this  they  filled  with  the  choicest  of 
their  army,  and  then  pretended  to  raise  the  siege ;  upon  which  th^ 
credulous  Trojans  made  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the  city  to  bring 
in  this  fatal  plunder;  but  when  it  was  brought  in,  the  enclosed 
heroes  soon  appeared,  and,  surprising,  the  city,  the  rest  entered  at 
the  breach." 

V.  476.  As  loose  and  rampant  as  Doll  Common.']  A  lewd  cha* 
meter  in  Ben  Jonson's  Alchynmt. 

V.  482.  As  coins  are  hardened  by  th'  allay,]     The  more  copper 
a  silver  coin  contains,  the  harder  it  is. 
V.  485-6.  These  two,  with  others,  being  met. 

And  close  in  consultation  tet.]  An  anonymous  com* 
mentator  says,  **  This  cabal  was  held  at  Whitehall,  at  the  very 
time  that  General  Monk  was  dining  'With  the  city  of  London.  I 
heartily  wish  (adds  he)  the  poet  had  introduced  the  worthy  Sir  Hu- 
dibras  into  this  grand  assembly :  his  presence  would  have  conti* 
nued  an  uniformity  in  this  poem,  and  had  been  very  pleasing  to 
the  spectator.  His  natural  propensity  to  loquacity  would  certainly 
have  exerted  itself  on  so  important  an  occasion  $  and  his  rhet<Hric 
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fend  jargon  would  not  hare  l>een  leu  politic  or  entertaimng  tbu 
^an  that  of  the  two  orators  here  characterized/' 

V.  620.  I  mean  Marg*ret*ifait.']  It  has  before  been  ob- 
served, that  whenever  the  sectaries  spoke  of  saints,  they  were 
careful  only  to  call  them  by  their  names,  omitting  the  epithet  of 
sunt.  These  fasts,  to  which  onr  author  here  allodes,  grew  less 
frequent  towards  the  end  of  the  usurpation.  It  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Foulis,  in  his  Hittory  of  the  Wicked  Plots  of  the  Pretended 
Saints,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  wars,  a  public  monthly  fast 
was  appointed  for  the  last  Wednesday  of  every  month;  but  oo 
sooner  had  they  got  the  King  upon  the  scaffold,  and  the  natkm 
fully  secured  to  the  Rump  interest,  than  they  thought  it  needless 
to  abuse  and  gull  the  people  with  a  multitude  of  prayers  and  ser- 
mons, and  so,  by  a  particular  act  of  theur  worship  (April  23, 1649)» 
nulled  the  proclamation  for  the  observation  of  the  former ;  all  whick 
verifieth  the  old  verses, 

*'  When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be ; 
When  the  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he." 

George  Fox,  the  father  of  the  Quakers,  observes  upon  their  teta 
in  general,  **  That  both  in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
of  the  Protector  so  called,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  when 
they  proclaimed  fasts,  they  were  commonly  like  Jezebel's,- and 
there  was  some  mischief  to  be  done.''  Their  fiisting  was  mere 
outside  show  and  mockery,  and  in  some  respects  like  the  holy 
maid  mentioned  by  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  and  others,  '*  Who 
enjoined  herself  to  abstain  four  days  from  any  meat  whatsoever ; 
and  being  locked  up  close  in  a  room,  she  had  nothing  but  her  two 
books  to  feed  upon ;  but  the  two  books  were  two  painted  boxes, 
made  in  the  form  of  great  Bibles,  with  clasps  and  bosses,  the  in* 
sides  not  having  one  word  of  God  in  them;  but  the  one  was 
Med  with  sweatmeats,  and  the  other  with  wine ;  upon  which  tbb 
devout  votary  did  fast  with  zealous  meditation,  eating  up  the  con* 
tents  of  one  book,  and  drinkmg.as  contmtedly  the  other.'' 

V.  521.  When  Providence  had  been  suborn' d"]  An  allusion  to 
the  blasphemous  impudence  of  some  of  those  pretended  saints, 
who  frequently  directed  God  Almighty  what  answers  he  should  re- 
turn to  their  prayers. 

y.  539.  When  rusty  weapons,  with  chaWd  edges.]   To  fight  with 
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rusty  or  poisoned  weapons  was  agunst  the  law  of  arms ;  so  wh^en 
the  citizens  used  the  former  they  chalked  the  edg^es. 

V.  544.  Gave  chace  to  rocheti  and  white  sleevesJ]    An  allusion  to 
the  insults  of  the  mob  against  the  bishops. 
V.  565-6.  Like  men  condemned  to  thunder^bolts, 

WhOf  'ere  the  blow,  become  mere  dolts.']  Soldiers  con- 
demned to  be  shot  and  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  re^ 
piieved,  have  been  known  to  have  lost  their  senses. 

V.  591.  As  wounds  by  wider  wounds  are  heaVd."]  Gun-shot 
wounds  are  frequently  enlarged  by  the  surgeons,  in  order  to  bring 
on  a  speedier  and  easier  cure. 

V.  592.  And  poisons  by  themselves  expeWd,"]  One  poison  is  some- 
times found  useful  for  counteracting  the  effects  of  another. 

V.  601.  Thatjine,  like  aldermen,  for  grace.  Formerly,  when  a 
a  man  fined  for  alderman,  he  commonly  had  the  title,  and  was 
called  Mr.  Alderman,  though  he  had  not  a  seat  on  the  bench. 
These  fanatics,  if  they  were  generous  to  the  holders-forth,  and 
duly  paid  him  a  good  fine,  received  grace  and  became  saints  by 
that  means,  though  their  lives  were  ever  so  profligate. 

V.  605.  To  hang,  like  Mah'met,  in  the  air."]  An  allusion  to  the 
fiction  of  some  travellers,  of  .two  magnets  that  are  placed,  one  of 
them  in  the  roof,  and  the  other  on  the  floor,  of  Mahomet's  burying 
place  at  Mecca ;  and  by  that  means  (they  say)  pull  the  impostor's 
iron  coffin  with  such  an  equal  attraction,  that  it  hangs  in  the  air 
between  both  of  them. 

V.  606.  Or  St.  Ignatius  at  his  prayer.']  The  legend  of  St.  Ig- 
natius. Loyola  says,  that  his  zeal  and  devotion  transported  him  so, 
that  at  his  prayers  he  has  been  seen  to  be  raised  from  the  ground 
for  a  considerable  time  together. 

V.  620.  As  Whittington  explained  the  bells.]    Referring  to  the 
old  ballad,  in  which  are  the  following  lines : — 
"  So  from  the  merchant-man 
Whittington  secretly 
Towards  the  country  ran. 

To  purchase  liberty. 
But  as  he  went  along. 

In  a  summer's  morn, 
London's  bells  sweetly  mug. 
Whittington  back  return : 
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Eyermore  soonding  80» 

Tom  again  Whittington ; 
For  thou  in  time  shalt  grow 

Lord  Mayor  of  London : 
And  to  the  city's  pnuse, 

Sir  lUchard  Whittington 
Came  to  be,  in  his  days. 
Thrice  mayor  of  London/' 
V.  629.  And  learn'd  th*  apocryphal  bigoti.']  Dr.  Grey  says, 
*<Theur  bigotry  against  the  Apocrypha  was  so  remarkable,  thai 
even  the  most  learned  among  them,  when  an  opportunity  offered^ 
had  a  fling  at  it ;  and  among  the  rest,  the  learned  Dr.  Lightfoot 
(then  member  of  the  Assembly  of  DiTines ;)  <  Thus  sweetly  and 
nearly  (says  he)  stand  the  two  Testaments  joined  together,  and 
thus  divinely  would  they  kiss  each  other,  but  that  the  wretched 
Apocrypha  does  thrust  in  between ;  like  the  two  dterubims,  be- 
twixt the  temple  oracle,  they  would  touch  each  other,  the  end  of 
the  law  with  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  did  not  this  patcbery  of 
human  inventions  divorce  them  asunder.' "  This  prejudice  of  theiis 
k  likewise  humorously  bantered  by  Sir  Roger  L'^trange.  In  his 
fable  entitled  a  Wonderful  Antipathy,  he  teUs  us  of  a  lady,  that 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  choked  with  a  piece  of  an  apple- 
tart,  if  her  next  neighbour  at  the  table  had  not  dexterously 
got  it  out  of  her  throat.  She  was  a  tender-conscienced  creature^ 
and  the  tart,  it  seems,  was  bottomed  with  a  piece  of  Apocrypha^ 
and  her  antipathy  to  that  kind  of  trade  would  have  been  as  much 
«s  her  life  was  worth,  if  she  had  not  been  seasonably  relieved. 

V.  630.  T*  impire  themseheg  with  short'hand  notesJ]  In  a  8oai|r 
entitled  the  Reformation,  the  custom  of  taking  notes  at  aermons 
is  thus  ridiculed : — 

**  And  his  way  to  get  all  this 
Is  mere  dissimulation ; 
No  factious  lecture  does  he  miss. 

And  'scapes  no  schism  that's  in  fashion ; 
But,  with  short  hair,  and  shining  shoes. 
He  with  two  pent!  and  note-book  goes. 

And  winks  kad  writes  at  random  ; ' 
Then  with  short  meal  and  tedious  grace. 
In  a  loud  tone,  and  public  place. 
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Sings  Wisdom's  hymns,  that  trot  and  pace 
As  if  Goliah  scann*d  'em.'' 
This  practice  is  likewise  bantered  by  the  author  of  a  Satire 
against  Hypocrites : — 

*'  There  Will,  writes  short-hand  with  a  pen  of  brass ; 
O,  how  he's  wonder'd  at  by  many  an  ass  I 
That  see  him  shake  so  fast  his  warty  fist. 
As  if  he'd  write  the  sermon  'fore  the  priest 
Has  spoke  it.  — - 

Stand  up,  good  middle-aisle  folks,  and  give  room. 
See  where  the  mothers  and  the  daughters  come : 
Behind,  the  servants  looking  all  like  martyrs. 
With  Bibles,  in  plush  jerkins,  and  blue  garters ; 
The  silver  ink-horn  and  the  writing  book. 
To  which  I  wish  no  friend  of  mine  to  look  ; 
Lest  he  be  cross'd,  and  blest  with  all  the  charms 
That  can  procure  him  aid  from  conj'rer's  harms." 
In  another  place,  he  says, 
«  But  they  that  did  not  mind  the  doleful  passion, 
Followed  their  business  on  another  fashion : 
For  all  did  write,  the  elders,  and  the  novice ; 
Methought  the  church  look'd  like  the  Six  Clerks'  Office." 
V.  636.  But  from  our  Calamyt  and  Cases.']     Calamy  and  Case 
were  the  chief  men  among  the  Presbyterians,  as  Nye  and  Owen 
weve  among  the  Independents. 

V.  640.  But  for  our  Adoniram  Biifield,']  Dr.  Grey  says,  *'  he 
was  a  broken  apothecary,  a  zealous  covenanter,  and  one  of  tho' 
scribes  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines ;  and,  no  doubt,  for  his  great  zeal 
and  punstaking  in  his  office,  he  had  the  profit  of  printing  the 
Directory,  the  copy  whereof  was  sold  for  400/.  though,  when 
printed,  the  price  was  but  three-pence." 

V.  648.  Without  the  pow^r  of  sacrilege.']  It  is  an  observation 
made  by  many  writers  upon  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  that  in  their 
annoti^ions  upon  the  Bible  they  cautiously  avoided  speaking  upon 
the  subject  of  sacrilege. 

V.  650.  Ai  eanf  as  serpents  do  their  skins^]  Virgil  alludes  to 
serpents  easting  their  skina^  m  the  second  book  of  the  iEneid,  where 
hftiaya:— 
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''  So  Bhines,  renewed  in  youth,  the  crested  snake. 
Who  slept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake ; 
And  casting  off  his  skin  when  spring  returns^ 
Now  looks  aloft  and  with  new  glory  burns." 
And  80  does  Spenser,  in  his  Fairy  Queen : 

«<  Like  as  a  snake«  whom  weary  winter's  teen    ($arrow) 
Hath  worn  to  naught,  now  feeling  summer's  might. 
Casts  off  his  skin»  and  freshly  doth  him  dight." 
V.  655.  As  barnaclei  turn  Soland  geese.']    It  was  asserted  by 
some  writers  in  Butler's  timci  that  in  the  Orcades  of  Scotland,  there 
are  trees  which  bear  these  barnacles,  which,  dropping  into  the 
water,  become  Soland  geese.    To  this  opinion  Dubartus  alludes  in 
his  Divine  Weeks,  when  he  says : — 

**  So  slow  Bootes  underneath  him  sees. 
In  the  icy  isles,  those  goslings  hatch'd  of  trees ; 
Whose  fruitful  leaves,  falling  into  the  water, 
Are  turn'd,  they  say,  to  living  fowls  soon  after: 
As  rotten  sides  of  broken  ships  do  change 
To  barnacles ;  O  transformation  strange  1 
'Twas  first  a  green  tree,  then  a  gallant  hull ; 
Lately  a  mushroom,  then  a  flying  gulL" 
Sir  Robert  Moray,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, gives  the  following  account  of  these  wonderful  barnacles. 
"  These  shells  (says  he)  hang  at  the  tree  by  a  neck  longer  than  the 
shell,  of  a  kind  of  filmy  substance,  round  the  hollow,  and  creased 
not  unlike  the  wind-pipe  of  a  chicken;  spreading  out  broadest 
where  it  is  fastened  to  the  tree,  from  which  it  seems  to  draw  and 
convey  the  matter,  which  serves  for  the  growth  and  vegetation  of 
the  shell,  and  the  little  bird  within  it. 

"  This  bird,  in  every  shell  that  I  opened,  as  well  the  least  as  the 
biggest,  I  found  so  curiously  and  completely  formed,  that  there 
appeared  nothing  wanting,  as  to  the  external  parts,  for  making  up  a 
perfect  sea-fowl ;  every  little  part  appearing  so  distinctly,  that  the 
whole  looked  like  a  large  bird  seen  through  a  concave  or  diminish- 
ing glass,  the  colour  and  feature  being  every  where  so  clean  and 
neat-  The  little  bill  like  that  of  a  goose ;  the  eyes  marked;  the 
head,  neck,  breast,  wings,  tail,  and  feet,  formed;  the  feathers 
every  where  perfectly  shaped,  and  blackish  .coloured  ^  the  feet 
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like  those  of  other  water  fowl,  to  the  beat  of  my  remembrance :  all 
of  them  being  dead  and  dry,  I  did  not  look  after  the  Inward  parts 
of  them ;  but  having  nipped  off  and  broken  a  great  many  of  them, 
I  carried  about  twenty  or  twenty-four  away  with  me." 

The  reverend  Mr.  Smith  observes,  in  this  place,  "  That  it  is  a 
fact  well  known  in  all  fens,  that  the  wild  geese  and  ducks  for« 
sake  them  inlaying  time,  going  away  to  the  uninhabited  (or  little 
frequented)  isles  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  propagate  their  several 
kinds  in  greater  safety :  their  young  ones,  as  soon  as  hatched,  are 
naturally  led  by  them  into  creeks  and  ponds,  and  this,  he  imagines, 
gave  rise  to  the  old  vulgar  error,  that  geese  spring  from  barnacles/' 
V.  661-2.  For  as  the  Pope,  that  keeps  the  gate  * 

Of  heaven,  &c.]    The  Catholics  believe  the  Pope  has 
a  power  over  the  gates  of  heaven,  in  his  quality  of  successor  to  St. 
Peter,  to  whom  the  keys  of  heaven  were  entrusted." 
V.  66SA'  So  he  that  keeps  the  gate  rfhell, 

Proud  Cerb'rus,  wears  three  heads  as  well!]  Cerberus, 
the  watch-dog  of  hell,  was  feigned  by  the  ancient  poets  to  have 
three  heads,  with  snakes  instead  of  hair.  Spenser  thus  describes 
the  monster  in  his  Fairy  Queen  : — 

'*  Before  the  threshold  dreadful  Cerberus 
His  three  deformed  heads  did  lay  along, 
Curl'd  with  a  thousand  adders  venomous. 

And  lolling  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tongue : 
At  them  he  'gan  to  rear  his  bristles  strong. 

And  felly  'gnare. *' 

V.  680.  The  doctrine  of  dependences^  Dr.  Grey  explains  this 
passage  thus :  <*  I  have  heard  of  an  Independent  preacher,  (says 
he,)  who  came  to  subscribe  at  the  sessions,  and  being  asked  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  bench  of  what  sect  he  was  ?  he  told  them  he  was 
an  Independent.  Why  an  Independent  ?  (says  one  of  the  justices.) 
I  am  call^  an  Independent  (says  he)  because  I  depend  upon  my 
Bible." 

V.  686.  The  Gibellines,  for  want  of  Guelfs.']  These  were  two 
opposite  factions  in  Italy,  that  engaged  against  each  other,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  one  in  behalf  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  other  in 
behalf  of  the  Pope. 
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V.  705.  When  naiooge  heart  agree  with  beart.'^    Juvenal  has  » 
Bimilar  thought  :— 

"  Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  you'll  find. 
In  leagues  offensm  and  defensive  join'd." 
V.  733.  That  rook'd  upon  us  with  deiign."]  These  pretended 
saints -at  length,  by  their  quarrels,  fairly  played  the  game  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cavaliers ;  and  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  revolt  against  Charles  I.  were  now  the  first  to  call  for  the 
restoration. 

V.  781-2.  And  farced  ua,  thtf  agaimt  the  grain, 

T*  have  calls  to  teach  it  up  again,']  An  allusion  to  the 
Presbyterian  plots  that  were  entered  into  at  different  times  for  the 
revival  of  the  covenant.    In  the  poem  entitled  Sir  John  Birkenhead 
renived,  the  following  lines  occur  on  the  same  subject : — 
**  Now  for  the  King  the  zealous  kirk 
^Gainst  the  Independents  bleats, 
^l&en  as,  alas  1  theur  only  work 

Is  to  renew  old  cheats : 
If  they  can  sit,  vote  what  they  list, 
And  crush  the  new  states  down  i 
Then  up  they  go,  but  neither  Christ 
Nor  king  shall  have  his  own." 
V.  81 1-12.  Ja  women  long,  when  the^re  with  child. 

For  things  extravagant  and  wild."]  Dr.  Turner,  in 
his  book  De  Morhis  Cutanm^  has  given  some  very  remarkable 
instances  of  this  kind ;  and,  among  the  rest,  one  from  Languis, 
(upon  the  credit  of  that  author,)  of  a  woman  longing  to  bite  the 
naked  shoulder  of  a  baker  passing  by  her ;  which,  rather  than  she 
should  lose,  the  good-natured  husband  hires  the  baker,  at  a  cei^- 
tain  price :  accordingly,  when  the  big-bellied  woman  had  taken  two 
morsels,  the  poor  man,  unable  to  hold  a  third,  would  not  suffer 
her  to  bite  again ;  for  want  of  which  she  bore  (as  the  story  goes) 
one  dead  child,  with  two  living. 

V.  841.  When  three  saints  ears,  &c.]  Burton,  Pryn,  and  Bast- 
wick,  are  the  saints  here  alluded  to  by  our  author,  who,  just  at  the 
beginmng  of  the  troubles^  stood  in  the  pillory,  and  had  thdr  ean 
cut  off* 
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V.  d69-70.  And  share  thentf  frwn  blue  ribbone,  damn 

To  all  hluB^aprom  in  the  tomnJ]  An  allnsioii  to  the 
number  of  mechanics  in  blue  aprons,  who  were  preachers  in  those 
times.  This  we  learn  from  the  following  passages  in  Cleveland. 
In  the  first  of  these  he  represents  a  fanatic  within  Christ  Churoh, 
Qxiord,  disliking  every  thing  there>  before  it  was  reformed  by 
plunder  and  sequestrations : 

**  — Shaking  his  head 

To  see  no  ruins  from  the  floor  to  th'  lead ; 
To  whose  pure  nose  our  cedar  gave  offence. 
Crying  it  smelt  of  Papist's  frankincense : 
Comiting  our  tapers^  works  of  darkness,  and 
Choosing  to  see  priests  in  blue  aprons  stuid. 
Rather  than  with  cosses.— — " 
In  the  other  passage,  the  scene  is  of  himself,  in  a  very  different 
place : — 

'^  And  first,  to  tell  you,  must  not  be  forgot, 
— ~  how  I  did  trot. 

With  a  great  zealot  to  a  lecture ; 
Where  I  a  tub  did  view. 
Hung  with  an  apron  blue, 

Twas  the  preacher's,  I  conjecture : 
His  use  and  doctrine  too 
Was  of  no  better  hiie. 
Though  he  spoke  in  a  tone  most  mickle/' 
From  hence  we  may  illustrate  our  poet's  meaning,  couched  in 
that  part  of  the  character  of  his  hero's  religion.  "  *Twa8  Presbyte- 
rian true-blue."    The  blue  and  buff  of  the  Whigs  of  the  present 
day  probably  derive  their  origin  from  the  Presbyterian  blue,  and 
the  orange  favours  which  were  worn  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  by  the  wisdom  and 
valour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.    The  Presbyterian  blue  was  called 
true-blue,  probably,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  blue  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  which,  before  the  revolution,  was  sky- coloured  blue, 
but,  after  that  glorious  epoch,  was  changed  to  its  present  colour. . 
V.  873-4.  To  bawds  as  fat  as  Mother  Nab, 

All  guts  and  belly,  like  a  crabJ]   An  allusion  probaUy 
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Co  some  notoriouB  procuregs  b  those  times,  whose  real  name  and 
history  have  very  properly  fallen  into  oblivion. 

V.  8B8.  The  covenant  (their  creed)  f  a9$ert.']  The  ^author  of 
Lex  TalioniSf  published  in  the  year  1647,  mentions  the  covenant 
in  the  following  humorous  terms : — *'  Give  me  leave  to  tell  yov 
what  your  covenant  was  at  first,  and  what  it  is  now :  it  was  first, 
by  virtue  of  enchantment,  a  lousy  thread-bare  Scotch  chaplain, 
who,  growing  weary  of  the  slender  stipend  of  a  bare  Scots'  marie 
per  annum,  came  orer  to  England  to  seek  its  farther  advancement, 
where  it  became  a  tub-preacher,  and  so  rendering  itself  capable  of 
holy  orders,  did  take  upon  it  to  teach  and  preach  up  on  its  own 
accord. 

**  The  first  attempt  by  which  this  covenant  sought  to  ingratiate 
itself  into  the  people  was,  by  consummating  a  marriage  betwixt 
the  committees.  The  match  was  privately  contracted  in  the  close 
committee,  and  afterwards  solemnly  published  by  legislative 
power,  which  marriage  being  thus  accomplished,  without  the  ap- 
probation of  his  Majesty,  without  the  license  of  our  church,  and 
without  the  consent  of  our  laws,  I  doubt  not  but  it  may  be  made 
null  by  a  bill  of  divorce.  And,  for  the  further  pumshment  of 
your  covenant,  let  it  be  banished  out  of  the  kingdom  for  ever,  and 
let  it  be  confined  to  the  utmost  part  of  Scotland,  there  to  pine 
and  waste  itself  away  on  its  own  dunghill." 

V.  894.  But  Fisher't.Folly  congregation.']  Sir  Roger  L'Es- 
trange,  in  his  Key  to  Hudibras,  observes,  that  a  meeting-house 
was  built  by  one  Fisher,  a  shoe4naker,  which,  at  the  Restoration, 
was  pulled  down  by  some  of  the  Loyalists ;  and  then  lying  useless, 
was  called  Fisher's  Folly. 

V.  898.  To  out'^aut,  &c.]  I^r.  South,  in  his  Sermons,  observes^ 
*'  That  their  fasts  usually  lasted  from  seven  in  the  morning  till 
seven  at  night ;  that  the  pulpit  was  always  the  emptiest  thing  in 
the  church ;  and  there  was  never  such  a  fast  kept  by  them,  but 
their  hearers  had  cause  to  begin  a  thanksgiving  as  soon  as  they 
had  done." 

V.  908.  In  Flatfft  year^  &c.l  Plato's  year,  or  the  grand  revo- 
lution of  the  entire  system  of  the  universe,  was  aoconnted  4000 
years. 
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V.  909.  .....^  the  hulh  of  Lenthal']    The  celebrated  speidcer 

of  the  House  of  Commons  duriDg  the  whole  of  that  turbulent 
period.  As  his  name  was  set  to  the  ordinances  of  the  House,  they 
aie  here  called  the  bulls  of  Lenthal,  in  allusion  to  the  Pope's  de- 
cretals, which  are  commonly  called  bulls,  from  the  leaden  seal 
han^g  to  them. 

V.  923.  Know  what  a  leading  voice  is  worth,']  There  are  at  all 
times  in  the  House  of  Commons  particular  indinduals  not  belong- 
k^  to  any  great  party,  who  have  yet  an  influence  over  other  mem- 
bers like  themselves,  and  whose  vote  each  party  are  desirous  to 
aecure,  because  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  solitary  vote,  but 
know  that  many  will  follow  it.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  admirable 
sketch  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper's  character,  touches  upon 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  managed  tins  class  of  men;  and 
Butler  here  enters  still  more  fully  upon  it. 

V.  945.  Set  up  committees  of  ca6a^]  A  sneer  probably  upon 
Clifford,  Ashley,  Burlington,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  who 
were  called  the  cabal  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time,  from  the 
initial  letters  of  their  names. 

V.  961.  Disperse  lampoons,  the  only  wit 

That  men,  like  burglary,  commit.']  Lampoon,  in  French, 
signifies  a  drunken  song :  and  to  lampoon  one  is  to  treat  him  with 
ridicule  in  a  libel  or  satire,  which  is  compared  here  to  a  burglary, 
as  being  published  clandestinely,  and  without  a  name. 

V.  1020-1.  That  to  defend  was  to  invade, 

And  to  assassinate,  to  aid,]  Dr.  Grey  says,  that  this 
was  designed  as  a  sneer  upon  Seijeai^t  Wild,  who  was  sent  to 
Winchester  to  try  Rolf,  a  shoe-maker,  against  whom  Osborne  and 
Doucet  swore  positively  to  his  design  of  assassinating  the  King. 
The  Seijeant  being  bribed  to  favour  and  bring  him  off,  observed 
upon  their  evidence  to  the  jury,  "  That  it  was  a  business  of  great 
importance  that  was  before  them ;  and  that  they  should  take  heed 
what  they  did  in  it :  that  there  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  inten- 
tions and  words  were  made  treason ;  but  God  forbid  it  should  be 
to  now.  How  did  any  body  know,  but  that  those  men,  Osborne 
and  Doucet,  would  have  made  away  vrith  the  King,  and  that  Rolf 
charged  his  pistol  to  preserve  him." 
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V.  1029-30.       ■       a  scorpiot^s  oil  it  uud 

To  curt  the  wounds  the  vermin  made."]  A  soorpion 
trtdsed  in  sweet  oil,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  a  care  for  tlw 
bite  of  that  reptile^  but  this  opinion  did  not  seem  to  rest  on  any 
more  plausible  foundation  than  6ir  K^nelm  Dif^by's  Theory  of  the 
Cure  of  Wounds  by  Sympathy,  which  Butler  ridicules  in  the  vae^ 
ceeding  lines. 
V.  1045-6.  And  setting  all  the  land  on  fire. 

To  hum  f  a  scantling,  hut  no  AifAer  ]  Those  who 
stir  up  civil  convulsions  in  a  state,  and  live  to  see  the  mi- 
series and  mischiefs  produced  by  them,  usually  allege  in  their 
excuse,  that  at  their  settings  out  they  had  no  design  of  going  further 
than  to  the  correction  of  a  few  grievances ;.  that  their  intentions 
were  innocent  and  laudable ;  but  that  in  the  end,  having  embarked 
in  the  business  of  resistance,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  retrace 
their  steps,  and  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  join  in  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  times.  This  was '  doubtless  the  case  with  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  great  rebellion ;  they  took  up  arms  with  an  bo- 
nest  zeal  to  protect  their  country  against  the  encroachments  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  afterwards  they  abetted  the  violent  proceed* 
ings  against  the  King  and  his  party,  because  the  dilemma  into 
which  they  had  brought  themselves  admitted  of  no  other  altema* 
tive,  than  either  that  the -King  should  suffer,  or  that  the  whole  re- 
publican party  should  be  crushed. 

V.  1056.  And  sprinkled  in  at  second-hand."]  An  allusion  to  their 
manner  of  baptizing  or  admitting  members  into  their  churches,  in 
opposition  to  the  practice  6f  the  Anabaptists.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Oxfordshire,  says,  "  That  at  Watiington,  in  that  County, 
there  was  a  sect  called  Anointers,  from  their  anointing  people  be- 
fore they  admitted  them  into  their  communion.'' 
V.  1065*6.  For  he  had  drawn  your  ears  before. 

And  nick'd  them  on  the  selfsame  score,"]  An  allusion 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Pryn,  who  had  his  ears  twice  cropped  for  his 
seditious  writings. 

V.  1074.  From  hanging  up,  like  alligators.]  In  former  times 
alligators,  and  other  monsters  of  that  kind,  were  frequently  hung 
up  in  the  shops  of  drug^ts  and  apothecaries.    In  the  fourth  plate 
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of  Hogarth's  Muriage^ft-la-Mode,    an  aiHgator  is  represented 
h^tpging  from  the  ceiling  of  the  quack's  shop. 

V.  1093.  Corrupted  the  Old  Testam^t,']    This  was  done  by  a 
fanatical  printer,  in  the  seventh  commandment*  who  printed  it, 
^  Thou  shalt  commit  adultery/'  and  was  fined  for  it  in  the  Star* 
diamber,  or  higb^commissioa  court. 
y.  110U2.  As  Mahomet,  your  chief ,  began 

To  mix  them  in  the  Aleoran,"]  *'  Mahomet,"  says  Dr, 
Grey,  ^'  was  so  ignorant,  that  he  could  neither  write  nor  read.  In 
drawing  up  the  Koran,  he  assodated  to  himself  a  learned  Jew, 
called  Aballah  Ebn  Salem ;  but  the  greatest  assistance  he  received 
was  by  a  Nestorian  monk,  called  by  the  western  historians  Sergius, 
and  by  the  eastern  Bahira,  an  apostate,  who  had  been  expelled 
his  monastery  for  his  disorderly  life.  Such  were  the  architects 
whom  Mahomet  employed  for  the  erecting  the  new  system  which 
he  projected.  The  Jew  furnished  hin  with  various  histories  from 
the  Old  Testament,  blended  with  the  cbAmearais  and  dreams  of  the 
Talmud,  out  of  which  Mahomet,  in  order  to  heighten  the  mwt^ 
vellous,  picked  out  some  fabulous  drcumstanoes  of  his  own  in- 
venting, which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Koran.  The  Neitorian 
raonl^  at  the  same  time  brought  lum  acquainted  »with  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  disdpline  of  the  Church.  All  this  he  changed 
and  corrupted  with  fables,  which  he  borrowed  from  the  pseudo 
gospels  and  apocryphal  books.  The  Cavaliers  were  extremely 
fond  of  comparing  the  Presbyterian  government  to  Mahometanism, 
of  which  the  following  lines  may  serve  as  a  sample  :— 
**  Come,  Mahomet,  thy  turn  is  next. 
New  gospel's  out  of  date ; 
The  Alcoran  may  prove  good  text 

In  our  new  Turkish  state : 
Thou  dost  unto  thy  priests  allow 

The  sin  of  full  four  wives. 
Ours  scarce  will  be  content  with  noiv 

Five  livings,  and  nine  lives. 
Thy  saints  and  ours  are  all  alike, 

Thdr  virtues  flow  from  vice : 
No  bliss  they  do  believe,  and  seek 
But  an  earthly  paradise. 
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A  heftven  on  earth  they  hope  to  gun. 

But  we  do  know  full  well. 
Could  they  their  glorious  end  attun. 
This  kingdom  must  be  hell/' 
V.  1112.  — — -  or  Dinsford.']  Lunsford  was  a  Gandier  of- 
6cer,  much  detested  by  the  Republicans,  who  accused  him  of  hav- 
ing perpetrated  the  most  atrodous  barbarities.  But  it  was  one  of 
the  artifices  of  the  malcontents  in  the  civil  war  to  raise  false 
alarms,  and  to  fill  the  people  full  of  frightful  apprehensions.  ^'  In 
particular/'  says  Dr.  Grey,  <'  they  raised  a  terrible  outcry  of  the 
imaginary  danger  they  conceived  from  the  Lord  Digby  and 
Colonel  Lunsford/'  Lilburn  glories  upon  his  trial  for  being  an 
incendiary  on  such  occasions,  and  mentions  the  tum^ilt  he  raised 
against  the  innocent  Colonel  as  a  meritorious  action.  "  I  was 
once  arraigned/'  says  he,  **  before  the  House  of  Peers,  for  sticking 
close  to  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  this  nation,  and  those  that 
stood  for  them,  being  one  of  those  two  or  three  men  that  first 
drew  their  swords  in  Westminster  Hall  agamst  Colonel  Lunsford, 
and  some  scores  of  his  associates.  At  that  time  it  was  supposed 
they  intended  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  chiefest  men  then  sittiBg 
In  the  House  of  Peers."  To  render  Lunsford  still  more  odious, 
they  reported  of  him,  that  he  was  of  so  brutal  an  appetite,  that  he 
would  eat  children,  which  abominable  insinuation  is  deservedly 
ridiculed  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  From  Fiel(ling  and  from  Vavasour, 
Both  ilUafiected  men ; 
From  Lunsford  eke  deliver  us,  ^ 

That  eateth  up  children." 
And  Cleveland  banters  them  upon  the  same  head  :— 
"  The  j)ost  that  came  from  Banbury 
Riding  in  a  blue  rochet, 
He  swore  he  saw,  when  Lunsford  fell, 
A  child's  arm  in  his  pocket." 
And»  to  make  him  still  more  detestable,  they  made  horrid  pictures 
of  him,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  lines  of  Cleveland  i — 
'*  Tliey  fear  the  giblets  of  his  train,  they  fear 
Even  his  dog,  that  four-legg'd  Cavalier ; 
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He  that  devburs  the  scraps  which  Lunsford  inakes^ 
Whose. picture  feeds  upon  a  child  in  steaks.'* 

Dr.  Echard  gives  a  very  contrary  account  of  him,  and  says  that 
he  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  sobriety,  industry,  and  courage, 
and  that  he  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  Bristol  by  the  King,  in 
1643. 

V.  ]  120.  — r  transform* d  to  Meroz.']  An  allusion  to  Judges, 
V.  28.  "  Ciirse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord ;  curse  ye 
bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof ;  because  they  came  not  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty."  This  was  a  text  frequently  in 
the  mouth  of  the  fanatical  preachers  of  those  times,  and  which 
they  were  wont  to  sound  often  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  to  make 
them  ima^ne  they  should  fall  under  a  grievous  curse,  if  they,  as 
many  at  least  as  were  fit  to  make  soldiers,  did  not  list  into  the 
Parliament  army,  to  fight,  what  these  hypocritical  rebels  called, 
the  Lord's  battles  agunst  the  mighty,  by  which  they  meant  the 
King  and  his  partisans.  In  a  tract  entitled  a  Century  of  eminent 
Presbyterian  Preachers,  the  following  lines  occur  on  the  same 
subject : 

*^  Then  curse  ye  Meroz,  in  each  pulpit  did  thunder. 
To  perplex  the  poor  people  and  keep  them  in  wonder, 
Till  the  reins  of  government  were  quite  broke  asunder." 

The  Scots,  in  their  Declaration  concerning  their  Expedition 
into  England,  say,  **  The  Lord  save  us  from  the  curse  of  Meroz, 
who  came  not  to  help  the  Lord  agains^t  the  mighty." — "  How 
careful  they  and  their  English  brethren  were  to  keep  all  others 
from  that  curse,"  says  Dr.  Grey,  "  appears  from  the  declaration  of 
both  kingdoms,  1643.— 'We  give,'  say  they,  'public  warning 
to  such  persons  to  rest  no  longer  upon  their  neutrality,  but  to  take 
the  covenant,  and  join  with  all  their  power ;.  otherwise  we  do  de- 
clare them  to  be  public  enemies  to  their  religion  and  country, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  censured  and  punished  as  professed  adver*^ 
saries  and  malignants.' " 

V.  1 127-8.  Jt-nd  settle  on  a  new  freehold. 

As  Marcly-hill  had  done  of  old,"]  Camden,  in  his 
Britannia,  says,  "  That  near  the  conflux  of  the  Lug  and  Wye 
(Herefordshire)  eastward,  a  hill,  which  they  call  Marcly-hill,  did, 
In  the  year  1575,  as  it  were  rouse  itself  out  of  sleep,  and  for  three 
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days  together  slioving  its  prodigious  body  forwwd,  with  a  horrible 
roaring  noise«  and  overtnnung  every  thing  oat  of  its  way/  raised 
itself,  to  the  great  astoiushment  of  the  beholders,  to  a  higher 
place,  by  that  Icind  of  earthquake,  1  suppose,  which  naturalists  call 
hrasmatia," 
V.  1 135-6.  Until  the  cause  became  a  Damon, 

And  Pythiat  the  wicked  Mammon,']  Damon  and  Py- 
thias were  followers  of  the  philosopher  Pythagoras.  When  Diony* 
sius,  the  tyrant  of  lll^yracuse,  had  condemned  one  them  to  die,  he 
begged  a  few  days  to  set  his  house  in  order,  and  the  other  willingly 
offered  himself,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  stay  as  a  pledge,  and  to  die  in« 
stead  of  his' friend,  if  he  returned  not  at  the  time  appointed.  But 
he  came  according  to  appointment  to  suffer  death  himself,  and 
thereby  release  his  friend,  who  had  engaged  for  his  return.  When 
the  tyrant  saw  this  faithfulness  of  their  friendship,  he  pardoned 
him  that  was  condemned  to  die,  and  desired  that  he  might  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  third  person  in  their  friendslup. 

V.  1162.  Nor  snuffled  treason,^  kc]  An  allusion  to  the  nasal 
pronunciation  of  the  seditious  preachers  of  those  times.  In  ano- 
ther poem  by  our  author,  entitled  a  Geneva  Ballad,  he  thus  speaks 
of  them  :— 

**  To  draw  in  proselytes,  like  bees. 

With  pleasing  twang,  he  tones  his  prose. 
He  gives  his  handkerchief  a  squeeze. 
And  draws  John  Calvin  through  his  nose." 
And  in  his  poem  entitled  Oliver's  Court ; 
**  If  he  be  one  of  the  eating  tribe. 
Both  a  Pharisee  and  Scribe, 
And  hath  leam'd  th'  snivelling  tone 
Of  a  flux'd  devotion. 
Cursing  from  his  swearing  tub 
The  Cavaliers  to  Beelzebub ; 
Let  him  repair,"  &c.— • 
V.  1185.  Brave  undertakers  to  restore. 

That  could  not  keep  yourselves  in  power,'\  When  the 
King  was  restored,  the  Presbyterians  wanted  to  take  upon  them* 
selves  the  merit  of  that  transaction,  and  till  the  army  was  dis- 
banded, the  King  thought  it  convenient  in  some  measure  to  ei^ble 
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that  party ;  and  tberefore  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Galamy  were  appointed  to  be  his  chaplains  in  ordinary.  *'  But  he 
could  not  forbear  on  some  occasions,"  we  are  told  by  Ludlow, 
**  to  discover  his  contempt  for  m^  of  that  description,  particularly 
when  Mr.  Case,  who  thought  he  had  deserved  highly  of  the  King, 
would  have  pressed,  with  his  usual  freedom,  into  his  presence ;  and, 
being  denied  entrance,  had  sent  in  his  name,  though  in  answer  to 
his  importunity  he  was  admitted ;  yet,  by  the  carriage  of  those  who 
were  present,  who  derided  his  habit,  and  unmanly  way  of  approach- 
ing the  King,  he  might  easily  perceive  how  disagreeable  his  com- 
pany was  in  that  place.  Yet  the  King  having  demanded  what  he 
had  to  say,  he  told  him  he  had  a  word  of  advice  to  his  Majesty,  and 
going  on  to  persuade  him  to  a  care  of  his  party,  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  King,  who  sud  he  did  not  remember  that  be  had  made  him 
one  of  his  council." 

V.  1199.  To  reform^do,  one  and  allJ]  It  was  demanded  in  the 
army's  remonstrances  and  printed  papers,  1647,  **  That  all  re- 
formado  officers,  soldiers,  and  forces,  in  and  about  London  or 
elsewhere,  not  actually  in  the  army's  power,  may  be  immediately 
dispersed,  the  old  city  and  Parliament  guards  removed,  and  a 
new  strong  guard  of  horse  and  foot  presently  sent  from  the  army 
to  secure  the  city  and  Tower  of  London,  and  the  Commons' 
House." 

V.1200.  great  Croytado  general,]    Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax, 

who  first  commanded  the  parliament  forces,  is  here  meant  by  the 
Croysado  general,  because  religion  was  the  first  pretence  to  rebel- 
lion ;  and  in  allusion  to  the  expedition  of  the  Christians  in  the  year 
1196,  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Saracens,  at  the  instance 
of  Pope  Urban  II.  which  was  called  the  Croysade.       ^ 

V.  1237-40 The  hie  of  Wight 

Will  rise  up,  if  you  should  deny  't ; 
Where  Henderson  and  th'  other  Masses 
Were  sent  to  cap  texts^  and  put  cases."]  Butler 
having  very  justly  exposed  how  ill-founded  were  the  pretensions 
of  the  Presbyterians  to  the  merit  of  the  Restoration,  and  shown  that 
in  that  business  they  were  solely  actuated  by  motives  of  dis- 
appointed ambition  and  resentment,  retorts  upon  them  their  in- 
jurious treatment  of  Charles  I.  when  he  was  in  their  power.    In 
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the  year  1646,  when  the  King  was  in  the  Scotch  army,  the  English 
Parliament  sent  him  some  propositions ;  one  of  which  was  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy,  and  the  setting  up  of  presbytery  in  }ta 
stead.  Mr.  Henderson  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian ministers,  was  employed  to  induce  the  King  to  agree  to  this 
proposition ;  it  being  what  his  Majesty  principally  objected  to. 
Accordingly  he  came  provided  with  books  and  papers  for  his  pur- 
pose. Tlie  controversy  was  debated  in  writing,  as  well  as  by 
personal  conference;  and  several  papers  passed  between  them, 
which  have  been  several  times  published.  From  them  it  appears, 
that  the  King,  without  books  or  papers,  or  any  one  to  assist  him, 
was  an  overmatch  for  this  old  champion  of  the  kirk ;  and  made 
him  so  far  a  convert,  that  he  departed  with  great  sorrow  to  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  deep  sense  of  the  mischief  of  which  he  had  been  the 
author  and  abettor;  and  not  only  lamented  to  his  friends  and 
confidents,  on  his  death-bed,  which  followed  soon  after,  but  like- 
wise published  a  solemn  declaration  to  the  Parliament  and  Synod  of 
England,  in  which  he  owned,  "  That  they  had  been  abused  with 
most  false  aspersions  against  his  Majesty,  and  that  they  ought  to 
restore  him  to  his  full  rights,  royal  throne,  and  dignity,  lest  an 
endless  character  of  ingratitude  lie  upon  them,  that/  may  turn  to 
their  ruin."  As  to  the  King  himself,  besides  mentioning  his  jus- 
tice, his  magnanimity,  his  charity,  and  other  virtues,  he  has  these 
words :  'M  do  declare  before  God  and  the  world,  whether  in  rela- 
tion to  the  kirk  or  state,  I  found  his  Majesty  the  most  intelligent 
man  that  ever  I  spoke  vFith,as  far  beyond  my  expression  as  expec- 
tation. I  profess  I  was  oftentimes  astonished  with  the  quickness 
of  his  reasons  and  replies ;  wondering  how  he,  spending  his  time  in 
sports  and  recreations,  could  have  attained  to  so  great  a  knowledge, 
and  must  confess,  that  I  was  convinced  in  conscience,  and  knew  not 
how  to  give  him  any  reasonable  satisfaction ;  yet  the  sweetness  of 
his  disposition  is  such,  that  whatever  I  said  was  taken  well.  1  most 
say  that  I  never  met  with  any  disputant  of  that  mild  and  calm 
temper,  which  convinced  me  that  his  wisdom  and  moderation 
could  not  be  without  an  esctraordinary  measure  of  divine  grace.  I 
dare  say,  if  his  advice  had  been  followed,  all  the  blood  that  is  shed, 
and  all  the  rapine  that  has  been  committed,  would  havelbeen 
prevented." 
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V.  1241-2.  To  past  fin-  deep  and  learned  scholars. 

Although  but  paltry  Ob  and  Sollers,"]  **  Whoevey 
considers  the  context,"  says  a  former  commentator,  "  will  find, 
that  Obs  and  SoUers  are  designed  as  a  character  of  Mr.  Henderson 
and  his  fellow  disputants,  who  are  called  Masses,  (as  Mas  is  an 
abridgment  of  Master,)  that  is,  young  masters  in  divinity;  and 
this  character  signifies  something  quite  contrary  to  deep  and  learned 
scholars ;  particularly  such  as  had  studied  controversies,  as  they 
are  handled  by  little  books  of  systems  (of  the  Dutch  or  Geneva  cut,) 
where  the  authors  represent  their  adversaries'  arguments  by  small 
objections,  and  subjoin  their  own  pitiful  solutions.  In  the  margin 
of  these  books  may  be  seen  Ob  and  Sol.  Such  mushroom  divines 
are  ingeniously  and  compendiously  called  Obs  and  Sellers."  In  a 
ballad,  entitled  the  Rota,  the  following  lines,  to  the  same  purpose^ 
occur  ^— 

*'  Next  cogies  in  gold  that  brazen  face^ 

If  blust'ring  be  a  sign  of  grace, 

The  youth  is  in  a  woeful  case ; 

Whilst  he  should  give  us  Sols  and  Obs, 

He  brings  us  in  some  simple  bobs, 

And  fathers  them  on  Mr.  Hobs.'' 
V.  1250.  Like  Sir  Pride,  &c.]  Colonel  Thomas  Pride,  one  of 
the  King's  judges.  Noble,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Regicides,  says, 
"  He  was  found  a  deserted  infant  in  a  church-porch ;  was  a  dray- 
man, a  brewer,  an  officer,  and  at  last  a  colonel  in  the  army.  He 
treated  the  Farliament  with  the  most  insolent  contempt  and  vio- 
lence, garbling  it  to  prepare  the  Rump,  as  it  was  termed,  and 
enacting  that  ordinance  by  which  the  high-court  of  justice  was  to 
be  established  for  the  trial  of  his  sovereign,  and  they  could  do  no 
less  than  appoint  him  one  of  the  pretended  judges  ;  he  sat  every 
day  in  both  the  Painted  Chamber  and  in  Westminster  Hall,  the 
19th  of  January  only  excepted,  and  he  signed  and  sealed  the 
warrant  for  the  King's  execution.  The  King's  death  left  him  at 
liberty  to  go  to  the  camp,  and  he  followed  whithersoever  he  was 
ordered ;  he  was  a  useful  man  to  Cromwell,  and  acted,  as  it  is  said, ' 
also  as  a  buffoon  to  him."  He  was  knighted  by  Cromwell,  witk 
a  faggot-stick,  as  Ludlow  tells  us,  and  also  made  one  of  the  Pro- 
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lector's  lords.  He  died  before  the  Restoration.  The  loyal  poets  of 
the  day  seem  to  have  held  him  in  great  contempt,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  following  lines  : 

"  He,  by  Fortune's  design,  should  have  been  a  divine^ 
A  pillar  no  doubt  of  the  church, 
^liom  a  sexton  (God  wot)  in  the  belfry  begot. 
And  his  mother  did  pig  in  the  porch." 
And  he  farther  says  ; 

*'  But  observe  the  device  of  this  nobleman's  rise. 
How  he  hurried  from  trade  to  trade ; 
From  the  grains  he'd  aspire  to  the  yest,  and  then  higher. 
Till  at  length  he  a  drayman  was  made." 

V.  1250. or  Hiighson,']    John  Hughson,  another  of  the 

King's  judges,  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people.  He  was  first 
a  cobbler,  then  a  shoemaker,  which  he  quitted  for  the  camp.  He 
soon  rose  to  be  a  colonel  in  the  Parliament  army,  to  whose  interest 
he  was  extremely  attached.  After  the  decajHtation  of  the  King; 
whose  death-warrant  he  signed,  he  went  with  a  party  of  horse 
from  Charing  Cross  to  the  Royal  £x<fhange,  proclaiming,  as  he 
went,  that  whosoever  should  say,  that  Charles  Stuart  died  wrong- 
fully, should  sufifer  present  death.  He  received  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  at  Oxford,  1649;  became  governor  of  Dublin; 
was  of  the  council  of  state ;  and  was  one  of  the  six  members  for 
Ireland.  Cromwell,  to  bind  him  still  fiurther  to  his  interest, 
knighted  him,  and  called  him  up  to  his  Upper  House.  He  was 
one  of  the  Second  or  Army  Committee,  at  Watlingford-House,  and 
took  every  method  he  could  to  prevent  the  capital  from  returning 
to  their  allegiance,  marching  for  that  purpose  into  the  city  with  an 
armed  force  ;  but  not  being  able  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  abandoned 
his  project,  retired  from  the  kingdom,  and  died  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1662.  He  is  sneered  at  by  Butler,  and  another  loyal  poet,  in  the 
following  lines : — 

"  A  one-ey*d  cobbler  then  was  one 
_  Of  that  rebellious  crew. 

That  in  Charles  the  Martyr's  blood 
Their  wicked  hands  imbrue." 

[Tale  <^ike  Cobbkr  and  Vicar  cf  Bray, 
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"  Make  room  for  one-ey'd  Hughson, 
A  lord  of  such  account, 
'Twas  a  petty  jest 
That  such  a  beast 
Should  to  such  honours  mount. 
When  cobblers  were  in  fashion. 
And  niggards  in  such  grace, 
'Twas  sport  to  see 
How  Pride  and  he 
Did  jostle  for  the  place."  ^ 

V.  1257.  -For  Oliver  had  gotten  ground,']  Cromwell  was  in 
Scotland  when  the  treaty  of  Newport  began,  but  it  went  on  with 
a  fatal  slowness,  chiefly  by  the  means  of  8ir  Harry  Vane,  Pier- 
point,  and  some  others,  who  went  to  it  on  purpose  to  delay  mat- 
tes ;  and  partly  by  the  diffidence  of  Charles,  who  could  not  come 
to  a  resolution  so  soon  as  his  friends  desired  earnestly  of  him ;  so 
that  by  the  time  it  was  come  to  any  maturity,  Cromwell  came 
with  his  army  from  Scotland  to  London,  and  overturned  all. 
V.  1261-2.  Nor  had  the  Uxhridge  bu^ness  less 

Of  nonsense  in  *t,  or  settishness."]  Dr.  Grey,  in  his 
very  judicious  note  upon  this  passage,  says,  *'  that  the  Parlia- 
ment's commissioners  were  tied  up  to  rigid  rules,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  power  of  receding  from  the  very  letter  of  the  proposi- 
tions they  brought  along  with  them.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
King's  letter  to  his  Queen,  of  the  5th  of  March  after.  '  Now  is  it 
come  to  pass,'  says  he,  '  what  I  foresaw,  the  fruitless  end  (as  to  a 
present  peace)  of  this  treaty ;  but  I  am  still  very  confident  that  I 

■ 

shall  find  the  good  effect  of  it.  For  besides  that  my  commis- 
sioners have  offered  (to  say  no  more)  full-ookeasured  reason,  and  the 
rebels  have  stucken  rigidly  to  their  demands,  which,  I  dare  say, 
had  been  too  much,  though  they  had  taken  me  prisoner ;  so  that 
assuredly  the  breach  will  light  foully  upon  them.'  This  sentiment 
is  just  and  rational,  since  the  Parliament's  commissioners  were 
inflexible,  and  made  not  the  least  concession.  As  to  what  has 
been  pretended  in  some  memoirs,  that  the  King  abruptly  broke 
up  this  treaty  upon  the  Marquis  of  Montrose's  letter  to  him  upon 
his  victory  in  Scotland,  I  think  it  may  be  refuted  by  the  King's 
letter  to  his  Queen  of  the  19th  of  February,  wherein  he  tells  her, 
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*'  He  even  then  received  certain  intelligence  of  a  great  defeat  given 
to  Argyle  by  Montrose,  who,  upon  surprise,  totally  routed  those 
rebels,  and  killed  1,500  of  them  i^u  the  place.'  This  is  all  he 
says  of  it ;  and,  if  he  had  received  such  a  letter  as  is  pretended, 
or  this  victory  had  such  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  him,  no 
doubt  he  would,  in  the  height  of  his  joy,  have  told  the  Queen  of 
it,  to  whom  he  opened  his  bosom,  and  frankly  communicated  all 
his  secret  intentions.  Nay,  does  he  not,  in  liis  letter  of  the  5th  of 
March,  when  the  treaty  was  broke  up,  absolutely  lay  the  fruitless 
issue  of  it  to  the  rigidness  of  the  Parliament's  commissioners  ?  If 
it  had  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  his  means,  or  if  he  had  receded 
upon  this  intelligence  from  any  proposition  he  had  before  agreed 
to,  certainly  the  Queen  must  have  been  acquainted  with  so  extra* 
ordinary  a  motive.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  desirous  the  treiity 
might  be  prolonged,  in  hopes  of  an  accommodation ;  for,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  he  tells  her,  '  He  had  set  an  enlargement  of 
days,  for  the  limited  days  for  treating  were  then  almost  expired.' 
These  are  authorities  drawn  out  of  the  King's  own  letters,  which 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Parliament  at  Naseby  fight,  and  were 
soon  after  published  to  the  world  by  special  order  of  Parliament, 
under  the  title  of  the  '  King's  Cabinet  opened,'  with  severe  anno- 
tations upon  tbem.  And  can  we  think^  that  if  the  least  hint  of 
this  piece  of  secret  history  had  been  found,  the  strict  and  partial 
examiners  of  those  letters  and  papers  would  not  have  triumphed 
at  the  discovery,  and  blazoned  it  to  the  good  people  of  England, 
in  their  plausible  annotations  ?" 

V.  1263. a  scoundrel  holder-fort h,"]     Dr.    Grey  says, 

**  This  was  Mr.  Christopher  Love,  a  furious  Presbyterian,  who, 
when  the  King's  commissioners  met  those  of  the  Parliament  at 
Uxbridge,  in  the  year  1664,  to  treat  of  peace,  preached  a  sermon 
there  on  the  30th  of  January,  agsdust  the  treaty,  and  said,  among 
other  things,  *  that  no  good  was  to  be  expected  from  it,  for  that 
they  (meaning  the  King's  commissioners)  came  from  Oxford  with 
hearts  full  of  blood." 

V.  1269-70.  So  when  the  ScotSf  your  constant  cronies, 

Th*  espousers  of  your  cause  and  monies,']  A  ballad^ 
entitled  a  Review  of  the  Rebellion,  has  the  following  lines  on  this 
score : 
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**  For  of  late  the  treacberoas  Scots  and  wc 
On  a  national  covenant  did  agree ; 
And  bound  ourselves,  by  solemn  oath. 
Ne'er  after  to  keep  faith  and  trothe; 
And  well  may  we  swear. 
They're  our  brethren  dear, 
For  they  have  cost  us  many  thousand  pounds ; 
And  for  all  that  we  have  got. 
But  this  advantage  from  the  Scot, 
We  are  turn'd  rebellious  and  round." 
The  expenses  occasioned  by  the  Scots,  in  money  and  free-quarters, 
amounted  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.    Lilly  observes  of  them, 
in  his  preface  to  his  Astrological  Predictions  of  the  Occurrences 
of  England,  1646,  1649,  1660,  "  That  they  came  into  England 
purposely  to  steal  our  goods,  ravish  our  wives,  enslave  our  persons, 
inherit  our  possessions  and  birth-rights,  remain  here  in  England^ 
and  everlastingly  to  inhabit  among  us.'' 

V.  1329-30.  Moneys  thatf  like  the  sword  of  kings. 

Is  the  last  reason  of  all  things."]  These  lines  are 
often  quoted,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  truth  in  them. 
**  A  man,"  says  the  Spectator,  No.  240,  '*  who  is  furnished  with 
arguments  from  the  Mint,  will  convince  his  antagonist  much 
sooner  than  one  who  draws  them  from  reason  and  philosophy. 
Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understanding:  it  dissipates 
every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an  instant,  accommodates  itself  to  the 
meanest  capacities,  silences  the  loud  and  clamorous,  and  brings 
over  the  most  obstinate  and  inflexible." 

V.  1419-20.  For  if  success  could  make  us  saints. 

Our  ruin  turn'd  us  miscreants.']    A  poet  of  those 
tim^B  banters  them  upon  this  head,  in  the  following  Imes  :<— 
**  That  side  is  always  right  that's  strong, 
And  that  that's  beaten  must  be  wrong ; 
And  he  that  thinks  that  'tis  not  so. 
Unless  he's  sure  to  beat  'em  too, 
Is  but  a  fool  t'  oppose  'em." 
V.  1504.  He  thus  began  his  tale  by  fits.]    We  learn. from  Lilly, 
that  the  messenger  who  brought  this  terrifying  intelligence  to  this 
cabal,  was  Sir  Martyn  Noel,  whom  he  calls  a  discreet  citizen :  he 
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came  about  nine  at  vaght,  and  told  them  the  sarpriBiiig  news  of  the 
citizens  burning  the  Parliament  (which  they  then  called  the  Rump) 
in  effigy  and  emblem.  Lilly  says,  **  This  council  of  state  (the  very 
cabal  before  us)  could  not  believe  it  until  they  had  sent  some  mk 
nisters  of  their  own,  who  affirmed  the  verity  of  it"  Sir  Martyn 
tells  his  story  naturally,  and  begins  like  a  man  in  a  fright  and  out 
of  breath,  and  continues  to  make  breaks  and  stops  till  he  naturally 
recovers  it;  and  then  proceeds  floridly  and  without  impediment. 
This  is  a  beauty  in  the  poem  not  to  be  disregarded;  and  let  the 
reader  make  an  experiment,  and  shorten  his  breath,  or,  in  oth^ 
words,  put  himself  in  Sir  Martyn's  condition,  and  then  read  tins 
relation,  and  he  will  soon  be  convinced  that  the  breaks  are  natural 
and  judicious.' 

V.  1505.  That  beastly  rabbit  that  came  down,!^  This  is  an  accurate 
description  of  the  mob's  burning  rumps  upon  the  admission  of  the 
secluded  members,  in  contempt  of  the  Rump  Parliament 

V.  1534.  Be  ready  listed  under  Dun,]  Dr.  Grey  says.  Dun  was 
the  public  executioner  at  that  time,  and  the  executioners  long  after 
that  went  by  the  same  name.  Cotton,  in  his  Virgil  Travestie, 
alludes  to  him  in  the  following  lines  : — 

'*  Away,  therefore,  my  lass  does  trot. 

And  presently  a  halter  got. 

Made  of  the  best  string  hempen  teer. 

And,  ere  a  cat  could  lick  her  ear. 

Had  tied  it  up  with  as  much  art. 

As  Dun  himself  could  do  for 's  heart/* 
V.  1535.  That  worthy  patriot,  once  the  bellams.']  Sir  Arthur 
Hazlerig  is  here  alluded  to.  He  had  acted  a  most  conspicuous 
part  in  the  transactions  of  those  times,  and  was  a  steady  republican 
in  principle ;  but  Ludlow  says  be  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  cunning 
and  insincerity  of  Monk,  who  flattered  him  in  every  way,  and  made 
him  one  of  the  five  commissioners  of  the  Pariiament  forces,  with 
himself,  (which  he  wished  to  decline,)  conducted  him  into  the  Par- 
liament  as  one  of  the  secluded  members,  and  at  length  he  became 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  general's  good  intentions  to  the  Parlia^ 
ment,  that  when  he  pulled  down  the  dty  gates,  he  exclaimed, 
''  Now,  George  Monk,  we  have  thee  for  our  own,  body  and  soul;" 
and  then  running  to  the  Parliament,  sud,  '<  all  is  our  own,  he  will 
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be  honest."  Monk  having  deceived  him  as  long  as  necessary,  first 
ordered  his  regiment  to  be  removed  from  London,  and  then  took 
off  the  mask ;  and,  as  he  told  Slinsby  Bethel,  (who  came  to  him 
upon  business,  and  found  him  lost  in  a  profound  reverie,)  that  he 
had  that  morning  been  with  Monk,  who  had  refused  to  give  any 
satisfaction  about  the  commonwealth,  and  had  even  treated  him 
with  rudeness  and  contempt;  adding,  "  We  are  undone,  we  are 
undone  V  His  courage  now,  for  the  first  time,  left  him,  and  his 
subsequent  behaviour  by  no  means  was  equal  to  his  former  con- 
duct, nor  with  that  declaration  that  he  had  published,  protesting 
his  intention  to  live  and  die  with  the  commonwealth.  In  1660,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  by  order  of  the  King,  for  endeavouring  to 
gain  some  of  the  old  officers  to  attempt  making  a  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  his  dear  lost  commonwealth.  He  died  in  the  Tower,  of  a 
fever,  occasioned  by  grief,  in  1660  or  1661. 

V.  1641-2. a  quint 

Of  generals,  &c.]  The  Rump,  growing  jealous  of 
General  Monk,  ordered,  that  the  generalship  should  be  vested  in 
five  commissioners.  Monk,  Hazlerig,  Walton,  Morley;  and  Alured, 
making  three  a  quorum,  but  denying  a  motion  that  Monk  should 
be  of  that  quorum. 

V.  1547'  He's  mounted  on  a  hazel-bavin.']  A  pun,  we  suppose, 
of  Hazlerig's  name.     Bavin  signifies  a  brush  faggot. 

V.  1550.  They've  roamed  Cooky  &c.3  Cook  was  the  lawyer  who 
acted  as  solicitor  in  the  King's  trial,  and  drew  up  the  charge  of 
high-treason  against  him.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  executed 
as  a  regicide  at  Tyburn.  In  the  Collection  of  Loyal  Songs,  pub- 
lished soon  after  the  Restoration,  he  is  satirized  in  the  following 
lines  :-- 

**  When  Pluto  keeps  his  feast. 
The  rogues  must  all  appear. 
And  Mr.  Scott,  I  had  forgot, 
Must  taste  of  this  good  cheer: 
/  Find  out  the  man,  quoth  Pluto, 

That  is  the  greatest  sinner; 
If  Cook  be  he,  then  Cook  shall  be 
The  cook  to  cook  my  dinner.'' 
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V.  1564.  Their  founder  was  a  blawn-up  tcUier.^  Ignatnu  Loyola» 
the  founder  of  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  was  bred  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  He  served  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  when  it 
was  besieged  by  the  French  in  1521,  and  being  wounded  there, 
was  afterwards  confined  to  his  chamber  for  a  long  time,  wluch 
caused  him  to  apply  himself  to  theolo^^l  meditations  for  hia 
amusement,  and  at  length  begot  such  an  enthusiasm  in  him,  that 
he  became  the  institutor  of  the  celebrate  religious  order  here  al* 
laded  to. 

V.  1668.  ■  6v  tpringing  mines']      An  allusion  to  the 

gunpowder-plot  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  which  the  Jesuits  were 
the  contrivers. 

V.  1574.  JDisguis'dtn  rumps,  like  Sambenites*]  A  samhenito  u 
a  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  in  which  the  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  are 
clad  when  they  go  to  execution. 

V.  1585.  And  from  the  Coptic  priest,  Kirchertis.]  Athanasius 
Kircher,  a  learned  Jesuit,  who  wrote  largely  on  Egyptian  and 
Coptic  mystical  learning. 

V.  1587.  For  as  th*  Egyptians  us*d  by  bees.]     The  Egyptians 
represented  their  kings  under  the  hieroglyphic  of  a  bee,  dispensing 
honey  to  the  good  and  virtuous,  and  having  a  sting  for  the  wicked 
and  dissolute. 
V.  1591 — 4.  Because  these  subtle  animals 

Bear  all  their  interests  in  their  tails  ; 
And,  when  thei^re  once  intpair'd  in  that, 
Are  banished  their  welUtrdet^d  state,]  The  emblems 
in  which  the  Rump  Parliament  was  usually  executed  in  effigy,  was 
the  rump  of  a  goose  or  turkey,  which  the  populace  burnt  with 
great  derision  in  most  of  the  considerable  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
Butler's  comparing  the  interest  the  commonwealth-men  had  in  the 
Rump  to  that  of  bees  in  their  tails,  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  following  passage  in  the  4th  Georgic  of  Virgil  :— 
•*  Prone  to  revenge,  the  bees,  a  ^vrathful  race. 
When  once  provok'd,  assault  th'  aggressor's  face : 
Apd  through  the  purple  veins  a  passage  find. 
There  fix  their  stings,  and  leave  their  souls  behind." 
V.  1615 — 8.  The  learned  rabbins  of  the  Jems 

Write  there^s  a  bone^  which  they  call  hiez. 
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P  th*  rump  qftnan,  (fsuch  a  virtue. 

No  force  in  nature  can  do  hurt  to,"]  Buxtorf,  in  his  * 
Lexicon,  says  luz  is  the  name  of  a  certain  bone  in  the  human  body,  ' 
which  some  Hebrew  writers  maintun  is  incorruptible.  Dr.  Grey 
giires  the  following  explanatory  passage,  translated  from  a  Hebrew 
rabbinical  ivriter :  "  When  Adrianus  was  bruising  of  bones,  he 
asked  R.  Jehoshuang,  the  son  of  Hhaninah,  and  said  to  him, 
'  From  what  will  God  at  the  latter  end  revive  man?'  He  said, 
*  From  luz  of  the  back-bone.'  (Luz  is  a  little  bone,  in  the  shape  of 
an  almond  or  hazle-nut^  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  back-bone. 
«"2t.  Solomon.)  He  said  to  him,  '  Whence  dost  thou  know  it  f 
He  answered,  <  Get  it  me,  and  I  will  inform  you.'  Andrianus 
procured  one,  and  he  (R.  Jehoshuang)  endeavoured  to  grind  it  in 
a  mill,  but  it  would  not  grind.  He  endeavoured  to  bum  it  in  a 
fire,  but  it  would  not  bum.  He  put  it  into  water,  and  it  was  not 
dissolved.  He  put  it  upon  a  garment,  and  stmck  it  with  a  ham- 
mer, but  the  garment  ^vas  rent,  and  the  hammer  split,  and  it  (the 
bone)  was  not  diminished." 

V.  1619-22.  And  therrfore,  at  the  latt  great  day. 

All  tV  other  members  shall,  they  say. 

Spring  out  of  thiSf  as  from  a  seed 

All  sorts  of  vegetables  proceed.']  Dr.  Grey,  in  a  cu- 
rious note  on  this  passage,  says,  '*  The  learned  Mr.  John  Gregory, 
of  Oxford,  in  his  sermon  upon  the  Resurrection,  (Notes  and  Ob- 
servations upon  some  Passages  of  Scripture,  16S4,)  where  he  is 
proving  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  informs  us,  *  that  a 
leamed  chemist,  who  spent  much  time  in  the  contemplation  of 
tinctures,  and  the  impression  of  vegetables,  to  prove  the  great 
principle  of  salt,  made  this  experiment :  he  took  several  herbs  and 
plants,  and  calcined  them  to  ashes ;  he  put  up  the  ashes  into  seve-^ 
nd  glasses  sealed  hermetically,  and  written  upon  with  the  several 
names  of  the  calcined  herbs.  When  he  would  show  the  experi- 
ment, he  applied  a  soft  flame  to  the  glasses,  where  forthwith  he 
might  perceive  the  self-same  herbs  rising  up  by  little  and  little  out 
of  the  ashes,  every  one  in  its  proper  form :  and  the  flame  sub- 
tracted, they  would  return  to  their  chaos  again.''* 
V.  1627-30.  That  after  several  rude  ejections. 

And  as  prodigious  resurrections. 
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WMuemrtwerMiomt^umtiiwn 
Simrts  mp,  mud  like  «  esl,  wmrvtvesJ]  The  Romp 
ijeeted  bf  difw  Ghmirdl  and  Us  oiioeri,  April  1663»  le- 
iloRd  tile  Gdi  of  Maj,  1659,  toned  oat  afun  the  latk  of  October, 
md  Ktloted  the  26th  of  Deeeariwr.  Afn.  Hntfhmaoa,  in  her  ex- 
cellent Memoin  of  her  hmband,  speakuf  of  the  last  restoration  of 
the  Rnmp,  says,  ''  It  was  the  25th  of  December,  1659,  ihat  tibe 
FMlbnient  met  agMn.  The  manner  of  it,  and  the  contest  and 
treaty  in  the  north  between  Monk  and  Lambert,  are  too  wdl 
known  to  be  repeated ;  the  ifisrimnlations  and  ftbe  protestations 
that  Monk  made  are  too  public:  yet  <fid  tlie  Colonel  and  others 
Rispect  him,  bat  luew  not  how  to  hinder  him ;  for  dns  insolent 
nsorpation  of  Lambert's  had  so  tamed  the  hearts  of  all  men,  that 
the  whole  nation  began  to  set  didr  eyes  upon  the  King  beyond  the 
sea,  and  think  a  bad  settlement  onder  him  better  than  none  at  all, 
bat  still  to  be  onder  the  arbitrary  power  of  soch  proud  rebels  as 
Lambert  The  whole  Hoose  was  difided  into  miserable  ^Ktkms, 
among  whom  some  of  them  woald  then  ?iolendy  have  set  op  an 
oath  of  renondation  of  the  King  and  his  family.  The  Colonel 
thinking  it  a  ridicoloos  thing  to  swear  &mt  a  man  when  they  had  no 
power  to  defend  themselves  against  Mm,  vehementiy  opposed  that 
oadi,  and  carried  it  against  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig  and  others,  who 
had  as  violently  pressed  it ;  urging  very  truly  that  those  oatiis  that 
had  been  formerly  imposed  had  but  multiplied  the  sins  of  the  nation 
by  peijuries ;  instSDcing  how  Sir  Arthur  and  others,  in  Oliver's 
time,  coming  into  the  House,  swore  at  their  entrance  they  would 
attempt  nothing  in  the  change  of  that  government,  which,  as  soon 
as  ever  tiiey  were  entered,  they  laboured  to  throw  down.  Many 
otiier  arguments  he  used,  whereupon  many  honest  men,  who 
thought  till  then  he  had  followed  a  feetion  in  all  tilings,  and  not 
his  own  judgment,  began  to  meet  often  with  him,  and  to  consult 
what  to  do  in  these  difficulties ;  out  of  whidi  their  honesty  and 
prudence  had  found  a  way  to  extricate  themselves ;  but  that  period 
of  our  prosperity  was  come,  hastened  on  partly  by  the  road,  rash 
violence  of  some,  that,  without  strength,  opposed  the  tide  of  the 
discontented  tumultuous  people,  partly  by  the  detestable  treachery 
oi  tiiose  who  had  sold  themselves  to  do  mischief;  but  chiefly  by 
the  general  stream  of  the  people,  who  were  as  eager  for  their  own 
destruction  as  the  Israelites  of  old  for  their  quuls." 
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V.  1655-6.   "For  iome  of  us  have  scares  more  large 

Than  heads  and  quarters  can  discharge.']  Alluding  to 
those  who,  having  sat  on  the  trial  of  the  King,  or  been  oth^wise 
personally  instrumental  in  bringing  him  to  execution,  could  not 
hope  to  have  their  lives  saved  should  the  old  order  of  government 
be  restored. 

V.  1661-2.  And,  to  be  but  andonCf  entail 

Their  vessels  on  perpetual  jail.']  That  is,  the  regi- 
cides, in  general,  would  have  consented  to  the  confiscadon  of  thdr 
estates,  and  to  have  suffered  -perpetual  imprisonment,  provided 
their  lives  might  be  spared.  But  this  was  not  deemed  expedient ; 
seven  of  the  regicides,  who  had  been  most  active  in  the  murder  of 
the  King,  were  executed  after  the  Restoration,  and  the  remainder* 
with  very  few  exceptions,  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonmeni^ 
and  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates. 

V.  1665-6.  This  said,  a  near  and  louder  shout 

Put  all  tV  assembly  to  the  rout,]  Various  wiiten 
have  treated  of  the  general  joy  which  overspread  the  nation  at  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  insomuch,  that  that  event  occasioned 
an  almost  total  change  of  manners,  and  from  a  grave,  serious,  and 
austere  people,  gloomy  and  fanatic  in  their  principles,  and  pressing 
the  doctrines  of  morals  to  the  nicest  and  most  ridiculous  point, 
they  became  licentious,  dissolute,  and  regardless,  in  too  many 
cases,  of  the  common  decencies  of  life.  What  Butler  alludes  to 
.  here  is,  that  when  the  tide  of  public  opinion  showed  itself  to  run 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  factious  cabal,  whose  disputes  he  has  so  well  satirized 
in  this  Canto,  dispersed,  and  each  took  the  best  measures  he  could 
to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  Ludlow  and  some  others  escaped 
by  flying  to  Geneva ;  and  some  went  to  America^  where  they  suf- 
fered great  hardships. 

V.  1689-90.  And  heat  a  Tuscan  running-horse. 

Whose  jockey  rider  is  all  spurs.]  Dr.  Grey's  edition 
of  our  author  has  the  following  note  upon  these  lines,  which  ap- 
pears very  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  poet's  meaning : — 

'**  The  anniversary  of  the  Pope's  coronation  is  celebrated  at 
Rome  with  universal  festivity,  and  concludes  at  night  with  a 
costly  and  extraordinary  firework,  which  is  played  off  from  the  top 
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of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  distributes  rockets  in  the  air,  &c. 
&c.  Amongst  the  other  diversions  of  the  day,  is  a  horse-race  in 
one  of  the  longest  streets  in  the  city,  which  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner  :— 

**  The  horses,  without  being  saddled,  are  placed  exactly  altoge- 
ther abreast,  and  so  held  by  the  bridle.  There  is  a  girth  goes 
round  each  of  their  bodies,  to  which,  upon  the  top  of  their  backs,  is 
fiutened  a  thin  plate  of  polished  steel,  about  two  inches  in  breadth, 
and  a  foot  long,  in  the  shape  of  an  arch,  which  is  so  pliable  as  to 
rise  up  and  fall  do^vn  again  towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  horse  at 
his  least  motion,  at  the  extremity  whereof  hangs  a  bunch  of  very 
sharp  spurs ;  these  spurs  are  held  up  from  touching  the  horse  by  a 
groom,  who,  upon  the  signal  for  starting,  lets  them  fall  down  and 
prick  his  back,  upon  which  all  the  horses  immediately  start,  and 
the  faster  they  run,  the  faster  do  the  spurs  prick  them. 

Butler  uses  the  phrase  Tuscan  running-horse,  because  the  best 
raoe-horses  in  Italy  are  supposed  to  be  those  bred  in  Tuscany. 


PART  III.—CANTO  III. 


V^t  flrgummt. 

The  Knight  and  Squire's  prodigious  flight 
To  quit  th'  enchanted  bow'r  by  night. 
He  plots  to  turn  his  amorous  suit 
T'  a  plea  in  law^  and  prosecute : 
Repairs  to  counsel,  to  advise 
'fiout  managing  the  enterprise ; 
But  first  resolves  to  try  by  letter. 
And  one  more  fair  address^  to  get  her. 


Who  would  believe  what  strange  bugbears 

Mankind  creates  itself  of  fears. 

That  spring  like  fern,  that  ijisect  weed. 

Equivocally  without  seed, 

And  have  no  possible  foundation  -^ 

But  merely  in  th'  imagination  ? 

And  yet  can  do  more  dreadful  feats 

Than  hags,  with  all  their  imps  and  teats  ; 

VOL.    II.  B   B 
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Make  more  bewitch  and  haunt  themselves 

Than  all  their  nurseries  of  elves.  10 

For  fear  does  things  so  like  a  witch, 

*Tis  hard  t'  unriddle  which  is  which  j 

Sets  up  communities  of  senses. 

To  chop  and  change  intelligences  ; 

As  Rosycrucian  virtuosos  ^  16 

Can  see  with  ears,  and  hear  with  noses  ; 

And,  when  they  neither  see  nor  hear. 

Have  more  than  both  supply 'd  by  fear. 

That  makes  them  in  the  dark  see  visions. 

And  hag  themselves  with  apparitions,  20 

And,  when  their  eyes  discover  least. 

Discern  the  subtlest  objects  best  j 

Do  things  not  conti-ary  alone 

To  th'  course  of  Nature,  but  its  own ; 

The  courage  of  the  bravest  daunt,  25 

And  turn  poltroons  as  valiant : 

For  men  as  resolute  appear 

With  too  much  as  too  little  fear  ; 

And  when  they're  out  of  hopes  of  flying. 

Will  run  away  from  death  by  dying  j  30 

Or  turn  again  to  stand  it  out, 

And  those  they  fled,  lik^  lions,  rout. 
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This  Hudibras  had  prov'd  too  true, 
Who,  by  the  Furies  left  perdue^ 
And  haunted  with  detachments  sent  35 

-From  Marshal  Legion's  regiment, 
Was  by  a  fiend,  as  counterfeit, 
Reliev'd  and  rescued  with  a  cheat. 
When  nothing  but  himself  and  fear 
Were  both  the  imps  and  conjurer ;  40 

As,  by  the  rules  o'  th'  virtuosi. 
It  follows  in  due  form  of  poesie. 

Disguised  in  all  the  masks  of  night. 
We  left  our  champion  on  his  flight. 
At  blindman's  buff  to  grope  his  way,  45 

In  equal  fear  of  night  and  day  ; 
Who  took  his  dark  and  desp'rate  course,    * 
He  knew  no  better  than  his  horse ; 
And,  by  an  unknown  devil  led 
(He  knew  as  little  whither),  fled  :  50 

He  never  was  in  greater  need 
Nor  less  capacity  of  speed ; 
Disabled,  both  in  man  and  beast, 
To  fly  and  run  away  his  best, 
To  keep  the  enemy,  and  fear,  55 

From  equal  falling  on  his  rear. 
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And  though  with  kicks  and  bangs  he  ply'd 

The  further  and  the  nearer  side 

(As  seamen  ride  with  all  their  force. 

And  tug  as  if  they  rode  the  horse,  60 

And,  when  the  hackney  sails  most  swift. 

Believe  they  lag  or  run  adrift)  ; 

So,  though  he  posted  e'er  so  fast. 

His  fear  was  greater  than  his  haste  : 

For  fear,  though  fleeter  than  the  wind,  65 

Believes  'tis  always  left  behind. 

But  when  the  morn  began  t'  appear. 

And  shift  t'  another  scene  his  fear. 

He  found  his  new  ofiicious  shade, 

That  came  so  timely  to  his  aid,  70 

And  forc'd  him  from  the  foe  t'  escape. 

Had  turn'd  itself  to  Ralpho's  shape, 

So  like  in  person,  garb,  and  pitch,' 

Twas  hard  t'  interpret  which  was  which. 

For  Ralpho  had  no  sooner  told  75 

The  Lady  all  he  had  t'  unfold. 
But  she  convey'd  him  out  of  sight, 
To  entertain  th*  approaching  Knight ; 
And  while  he  gave  himself  diversion, 
T'  accommodate  his  beast  and  person,  80 
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And  put  his  beard  into  a  posture 

At  best  advantage  to  accost  her. 

She  ordered  th*  anti -masquerade 

(For  his  reception)  aforesaid  : 

But  when  the  ceremony  was  done,  85 

The  lights  put  out,  the  Furies  gone, 

And  Hudibras,  among  the  rest,       ^ 

Convey 'd  away,  as  Ralpho  guess'd. 

The  wretched  caitiff,  all  alone 

(As  he  believ'd),  began  to  moan,  90 

And  tell  his  story  to  himself. 

The  Knight  mistook  him  for  an  elf; 

And  did  so  still,  till  he  began 

To  scruple  at  Ralph's  outward  man. 

And  thought,  because  they  oft  agreed  95 

T*  appear  in  one  another's  stead. 

And  act  the  saint's  and  devil's  part 

ft 

With  undistinguishable  art. 

They  might  have  done  so  now,  perhaps. 

And  put  on  one  another's  shapes ;  100 

And  therefore,  to  resolve  the  doubt, 

He  star'd  upon  him,  and  cry'd  out. 

What  art  ?  My  Squire,  or  that  bold  sprite 

That  took  his  place  and  shape  to-night  ? 
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Some  busy  independent  pug»  105 

Retainer  to  bis  synagogue  ? 

Alas !  quotb  be,  I'm  none  of  those 

Your  bosom  friends,  as  you  suppose, 

But  Ralpb  bimself,  your  trusty  Squire, 

Wh'  bas  dragg'd  your  Dunsbip  out  o'  th'  mire. 

And  from  tb*  enchantments  of  a  Widow,         111 

Wb'  badturn'd  you  int'  a  beast,  bave  freed  you  ; 

And,  tbougb  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Have  brought  you  safe  where  now  you  are ; 

Which  you  would  gratefully  repay  115 

Your  constant  Presbyterian  way. — 

That's  stranger  (quoth  the  Knight)  and  stranger ; 

Who  gave  thee  notice  of  my  danger  ? 

Quoth  he,  Th'  infernal  conjurer 
Pursu'd,  and  took  me  prisoner ;  120 

And,  knowing  you  were  hereabout. 
Brought  me  along  to  find  you  out ; 
Where  I,  in  hugger-mugger  hid, 
Have  noted  all  they  said  or  did : 
And,  though  they  lay  to  him  the  pageant,      1 25 
'  1  did  not  see  him,  nor  his  agent ; 
Who  play'd  their  sorceries  out  of  sight, 
T*  avoid  a  fiercer  second  fight. — 


] 
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But  didst  thou  see  no  devils  then  ? — 

Not  one  (quoth  he)  but  carnal  men,  130 

A  little  worse  than  fiends  in  hell. 

And  that  she-devil  Jezebel, 

That  laugh'd  and  tee-he'd  with  derision, 

To  see  Ihem  take  your  deposition. 

What  then  (quoth  Hudibras)  was  he  135 

That  play'd  th'  devil  t'  examine  me  ? — 
A  rallying  weaver  in  the  town, 
That  did  it  in  a  parson's  gown  j 
Whom  all  the  parish  takes  for  gifted. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  ne'er  believ'd  it :  140 

In  which  you  told  them  all  your  feats, 
Your  conscientious  frauds  and  cheats ; 
Deny'd  your  whipping,  and  confessed 
The  naked  truth  of  all  the  rest. 
More  plainly  than  the  rev'rend  writer  146 

That  to  our  churches  veil'd  his  mitre  ; 
All  which  they  took  in  black  and  white, 
And  cudgeFd  me  to  underwrite. 

What  made  thee,  when  they  all  were  gone, 
And  none  but  thou  and  I  alone,  160 

To  act  the  devil,  and  forbear 
To  rid  me  of  my  hellish  fear  ? 
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Quoth  he,  I  knew  your  constant  rate, 
And  frame  of  sp'rit,  too  obstinate 
To  be  by  me  prevaird  upon  155 

With  any  motives  of  my  own  ; 
And  therefore  strove  to  counterfeit 
The  dev'l  a  while,  to  nick  your  wit  j 
The  dev'l,  that  is  your  constant  crony. 
That  only  can  prevail  upon  ye  ;  160 

Else  we  might  still  have  been  disputing, 
And  they  with  weighty  drubs  confuting. 

The  Knight,  who  now  began  to  find 
They 'ad  left  the  enemy  behind, 
And  saw  no  farther  harm  remain  165 

But  feeble  weariness  and  pain. 
Perceived,  by  losing  of  their  way. 
They 'ad  gain'd  th'  advantage  of  the  day. 
And,  by  declining  of  the  road. 
They  had,  by  chance,  their  rear  made  good;  170 
He  ventur'd  to  dismiss  his  fear. 
That  partings  wont  to  rant  and  tear, 
And  give  the  desperat'st  attack 
To  danger  still  behind  his  back ; 
For  having  paus'd  to  recollect,  176 

And  on  his  past  success  reflect. 
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To  examine  and  consider  why, 

And  whence,  and  how,  he  came  to  fly, 

And  when  no  devil  had  appeared. 

What  else  it  could  be  said,  he  fear'd,  180 

It  put  him  in  so  fierce  a  rage, 

He  once  resolv'd  to  re-engage ; 

Toss'd,  like  a  foot-ball,  back  again 

With  shame,  and  vengeance,  and  disdain. 

Quoth  he,  It  was  thy  cowardice  185 

That  made  me  from  this  leaguer  rise. 

And,  when  I'ad  half-reduc'd  the  place, 

To  quit  it  infamously  base ; 

Was  better  cover'd  by  the  new- 

Arriv'd  detachment,  than  I  knew :  190 

To  slight  my  new  acquests,  and  run. 

Victoriously,  from  battles  won ; 

And,  reck'ning  all  I  gained  or  lost. 

To  sell  them  cheaper  than  they  cost ; 

To  make  me  put  myself  to  flight,  195 

And,  conqu'ring,  run  away  by  night; 

To  drag  ine  out,  which  th'  haughty  foe 

Durst  never  have  presumed  to  do ; 

To  mount  me  in  the  dark  by  force 

Upon  the  bare  ridge  of  my  horse,  20O 
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Exposed  in  querpo  to  their  rage, 

Without  my  arms  and  equipage  ; 

Lest,  if  they  ventur'd  to  pursue, 

I  might  th'  unequal  fight  renew ; 

And,  to  preserve  thy  outward  man,  905 

Assum'd  my  place,  and  led  the  van. 

All  .this  (quoth  Ralph)  I  did,  'tis  true. 
Not  to  preserve  myself,  but  you : 
You,  who  were  damn'd  to  baser  drubs 
Than  wretches  feel  in  powd'ring  tubs,  210 

To  mount  two-wheel'd  caroches,  worse 
Than  managing  a  wooden  horse  ; 
Dragged  out  through  straiter  holes  by  th'  ears, 
Eras'd,  or  coup'd  for  perjurers  : 
Who,  though  th*  attempt  had  prov'd  in  vain. 
Had  had  no  reason  to  complain  ;  216 

But,  since  it  prospered,  His  unhandsome 
To  blame  the  hand  that  paid  your  ransom. 
And  rescu'd  your  obnoxious  bones 
From  unavoidable  battoons.  220 

The  enemy  was  reinforc'd, 
And  we  disabled  and  unhors'd, 
Disarm'd,  unqualify'd  for  fight. 
And  no  way  left  but  hasty  flight. 
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Which,  though  as  desp'rate  in  th'  attempt,    22& 
Has  giv'n  you  freedom  to  condemn' t. 
But,  were  our  bones  in  fit  condition 
To  reinforce  the  expedition, 
'Tis  now  unseasonable  and  vain 
To  think  of  falling  on  again  :  200 

No  martial  project  to  surprise 
Can  ever  be  attempted  twice  ; 
Nor  cast  design  serve  afterwards. 
As  gamesters  tear  their  losing  cards : 
Beside,  our  bangs  of  man  and  beast  235 

Are  fit  for  nothing  now  but  rest. 
And  for  a  while  will  not  be  able 
To  rally  and  prove  serviceable  : 
And  therefore  I,  with  reason,  chose 
This  stratagem,  t'  amuse  our  foes,  240 

To  make  an  honorable  retreat. 
And  wave  a  total  sure  defeat : 

For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again, 

Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain. 

Hence  timely  running  's  no  mean  part  245 

Of  conduct  in  the  martial  art. 

By  which  some  glorious  feats  achieve, 

As  citizens  by  breaking  thrive. 
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And  cannons  conquer  armies,  while 

They  seem  to  draw  off  and  recoil ;  250 

Is  held  the  gallant'st  course,  and  bravest, 

To  great  exploits,  as  well  as  safest ; 

That  spares  th'  expence  of  time  and  pains. 

And  dang'rous  beating  out  of  brains ; 

« 
And,  in  the  end,  prevails  as  certain  255 

As  those  that  never  trust  to  Fortune ; 

But  make  their  fear  do  execution 

Beyond  the  stoutest  resolution  : 

As  earthquakes  kill  without  a  blow. 

And,  only  trembling,  overthrow.  260 

If  th'  Ancients  crown'd  their  bravest  men 

That  only  sav'd  a  citizen. 

What  victory  could  e'er  be  won 

If  ev'ry  one  would  save  but  one ; 

Or  fight  endanger'd  to  be  lost,  265 

Where  ail  resolve  to  save  the  most  ? 

By  this  means  when  d  battle  's  won. 

The  war  *s  as  far  from  being  done  ; 

For  those  that  save  themselves,  and  fly. 

Go  halves  at  least  i'  th'  victory  j  270 

And  sometime,  when  the  loss  is  small. 

And  danger  great,  they  challenge  all  j 
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Print  new  additions  to  their  feats. 

And  emendations  in  Gazettes ; 

And  when,  for  furious  haste  to  run,  275 

They  durst  not  stay  to  fire  a  gun, 

Have  done  't  with  bonfires,  and  at  home 

Made  squibs  and  crackers  overcome ; 

To  set  the  rabble  on  a  flame, 

ft 

And  keep  their  governors  from  blame,  280 

Disperse  the  news  the  pulpit  tells, 

Confirm'd  with  fire-works  and  with  bells  ; 

And,  though  reduc'd  to  that  extreme. 

They  have  been  forc'd  to  sing  Te  Deum ; 

Yet,  with  religious  blasphemy,  285 

By  flatt'ring  Heaven  with  a  lie. 

And,  for  their  beating,  giving  thanks. 

They've  rais'd  recruits,  and  fill'd  their  banks  ; 

For  those  who  run  from  th'  enemy, 

Engage  them  equally  to  fly  ;  290 

And  when  the  fight  becomes  a  chase, 

s 

Those  win  the  day  that  win  the  race ; 
And  that  which  would  not  pass  in  fights, 
Has  done  the  feat  with  easy  flights ; 
Recovered  many  a  desp'rate  campaign  295 

With  Bourdeaux,  Burgundy,  and  Champaign ; 
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Restor'd  the  fainting  high  and  mighty 

With  brandy-wine,  and  aqua-vitae ; 

And  made  'em  stoutly  overcome 

With  Bacrack,  Hoccamore,  and  Mum  ;  900 

With  th'  uncontrord  decrees  of  Fate 

To  victory  necessitate ; 

With  which,  although  they  run  or  bum, 

They  unavoidably  return ; 

Or  else  their  sultan  populaces  305 

Still  strangle  all  their  routed  Bassas. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  understand 
What  fights  thou  meanest  at  sea  and  land, 
And  who  those  were  that  run  away, 
And  yet  gave  out  th'  had  won  the  day  ;         310 
Although  the  rabble  sous'd  them  for  't, 
0*er  head  and  ears  in  mud  and  dirt. 
'Tis  true  our  modern  way  of  war 
Is  grown  more  politic  by  far, 
But  not  so  resolute  and  bold,  315 

Nor  ty'd  to  honour  as  the  old. 
For  now  they  laugh  at  giving  battle. 
Unless  it  be  to  herds  of  cattle ; 
Or  fighting  convoys  of  provision, 
The  whole  design  o'  the  expedition,  320 
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And  not  with  downright  blows  to  rout 

The  enemy,  but  eat  them  out ; 

As  fighting,  in  all  beasts  of  prey, 

And  eating  are  perform'd  one  way. 

To  give  defiance  to  their  teeth,  325 

And  fight  their  stubborn  guts  to  death  ; 

And  those  achieve  the  high'st  renown. 

That  bring  the  other  stomachs  down. 

There's  now  no  fear  of  wounds  nor  maiming, 

All  dangers  are  reduced  to  famine,  330 

And  feats  of  arms,  to  plot  design. 

Surprise,  and  stratagem,  and  mine ;  ^ 

But  have  no  need  nor  use  of  courage. 

Unless  it  be  for  glory  or  forage : 

For,  if  they  fight,  'tis  but  by  chance,  336 

When  one  side  vent 'ring  to  advance,  / 

And  come  uncivilly  too  near. 

Are  charg'd  unmercifully  i'  th'  rear. 

And  forc'd,  with  terrible  resistance, 

To  keep  hereafter  at  a  dictance,  340 

To  pick  out  ground  to  incamp  upon. 

Where  store  of  largest  rivers  run, 

That  serve,  instead  of  peaceful  barriers. 

To  part  th'  engagements  of  their  warriors ; 
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Where  both  from  side  to  side  may  skip,  346 

And  only  encounter  at  bo-peep : 

For  men  are  found  the  stouter-hearted. 

The  certainer  they're  to  be  parted. 

And  therefore  post  themselves  in  bogs. 

As  th'  ancient  mice  attacked  the  frogs,  350 

And  made  their  mortal  enemy. 

The  water-rat,  their  strict  ally. 

For  'tis  not  now  who's  stout  and  bold  ? 

But  who  bears  hunger  best  and  cold  ? 

And  he's  approved  the  most  deserving,  355 

Who  longest  can  hold  out  at  starving ; 

And  he  that  routs  most  pigs  and  cows. 

The  formidablest  man  of  prowess. 

So  th'  Emperor  Caligula, 

That  triumph'd  o'er  the  British  sea,  360 

Took  crabs  and  oysters  prisoners. 

And  lobsters,  'stead  of  cuirassiers  ; 

Engag'd  his  legions  in  fierce  bustles. 

With  periwinkles,  prawns,  and  muscles, 

And  led  his  troops  with  furious  gallops,  365 

To  charge  whole  regiments  of  scallops  ; 

Not  like  their  ancient  way  of  war. 

To  wait  on  his  triumphal  car  ; 
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But  when  he  went  to  dine  or  sup, 

More  bravely  ate  his  captives  up,  370 

And  left  all  war,  by  his  example, 

Reduced  to  vict'ling  of  a  camp  well. 

Quoth  Ralph,  By  all  that  you  have  said, 
And  twice  as  much  that  I  could  add, 
'Tis  plain  you  cannot  now  do  worse  375 

Than  take  this  out-of-f«shion'd  course ; 
To  hope,  by  stratagem,  to  woo  her. 
Or  waging  battle,  to  subdue  her  : 
Though  some  have  done  it  in  romances. 
And  bang'd  them  into  amVous  fancies  ;  380 

As  those  who  won  the  Amazons, 
By  wanton  drubbing  of  their  bones ; 
And  stout  Rinaldo  gain'd  his  bride 
By  courting  of  her  back  and  side. 
But  since  those  times  and  feats  are  over,        385 
They  are  not  for  a  modern  lover. 
When  mistresses  are  too  cross-grain'd, 
By  such  addresses  to  be  gain'd ; 
And,  if  they  were,  would  have  it  out 
With  many  another  kind  of  bout.  390 

Therefore  I  hold  no  course  s'  infeasible. 
As  this  of  force  to  win  the  Jezebel ; 
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T  storm  her  heart,  by  th'  antic  charms 

Of  ladies  errant,  force  of  arms ; 

Bat  rather  strive  by  law  to  win  her,  395 

And  try  the  title  you  have  in  her. 

Your  case  is  clear,  you  have  her  word. 

And  me  to  witness. the  accord ; 

Besides  two  more  of  her  retinue 

To  testify  what  pass'd  between  you ;  400 

More  probable  and  like  to  hold. 

Than  hand,  or  seal,  or  breaking  gold. 

For  which  so  many,  that.renounc'd 

Their  plighted  contracts,  have  been  ti'ounc'd  ; 

And  bills  upon  record  been  founds  405 

That  forc'd  the  ladies  to  coni^poiundi;  . 

And  that,  unless  I  miss  the  matter. 

Is  all  the  business  y qu  .look,  aft^r • 

Besides,  encounters  at  the  bar 

Are  braver  now  than  those  in  war ;  410 

In  which  the  law  does  execution, 

With  less  disorder  and  confusion  ; 

Has  more  of  honour  in  't^  some  holdy ., 

Not  like  the  new  way,  but  the  old  j 

When  those  the  pen  had  drawn  togetheP>       415 

Decided  quarrels  with  the  feather, 
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And  winged  arrows  kill'd  as  dead, 

And  more  than  bullets  now^  of  lead : 

So  all  their  combats  now,  as  then, 

Are  managed  chiefly  by  the  pen  ;  420 

That  does  the  feat  with  braver  vigours, 

In  words  at  length,  as  well  as  figures ; 

Is  judge  of  all  the  world  performs 

In  voluntary  feats  of  arms  j 

And  whatsoe'er  's  achiev'd  in  fight,  425 

Determines  which  is  wrong  or  right : 

For  whether  you  prevail  or  lose. 

All  must  be  try*d  there  in  the  close ;  • 

And  therefore  *tis  not  wise  to  shun 

What  you  must  trust  to  e'er  ye*ve  done.         480 

The  law,  that  settles  all  you  do, 
And  marries  where  you  did  but  woo; 
That  makes  the  most  perfidious  lover 
A  lady,  that  's  as  false,  recover ; 
And,  if  it  judge  upon  your  side,  436 

Will  soon  eisttend  her  for  your  bride. 
And  put  her  person,  goods,  or  lands. 
Or  whi<;h  you  like  best,  int'  your  hands. 

For  law  *s  the  wisdom  of  all  ages, 
And  manag'd  by  the  ablest  sages ;  440 
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Who,  though  their  business  at  the  bar 

Be  but  a  kind  of  civil  war. 

In  which  they  engage  with  fiercer  dudgeons 

Than  e'er  the  Grecians  did,  and  Trojans, 

They  never  manage  the  contest  445 

T'  impair  their  public  interest ; 

Or  by  their  controversies  lessen 

The  dignity  of  their  profession  : 

Not  like  us  Brethren,  who  divide 

Our  Common-wealth,  the  Cause,  and  side  ;    450 

Aifd  though  we  're  all  as  near  of  kindred 

As  th'  outward  man  is  to  the  inward, 

We  agree  in  nothing,  but  to  wrangle    . 

About  the  slightest  fingle-fangle  ; 

While  lawyers  have  more  sober  sense,  455 

Than  t'  argue  at  their  own  expence, 

But  make  the  best  advantages 

Of  others'  quarrels,  like  the  Swiss ; 

And  out  of  foreign  controversies, 

By  aiding  both  sides,  fill  their  purses ;  460 

But  have  no  int'rest  in  the  cause 

For  which  th'  engage,  and  Wage  the  laws  ; 

Nor  further  prospect  than  their  pay. 

Whether  they  lose  or  win  the  day. 
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And  though  th^  abounded  in  all  ages^  465 

With  sundry  learned  clerks  and  sages ; 

Though  all  their  business  be  dispute, 

Which  way  they  canvass  ev'ry  suit, 

They've  no  disputes  about  their  art, 

Nor  in  polemics  controvert ;  470 

While  all  professions  else  are  found 

With  nothing  but  disputes  t'  abound  : 

Divines  of  all  sorts,  and  physicians, 

Philosophers,  mathematicians ; 

The  Galenist,  and  Paracelsian,  475 

Condemn  the  way  each  other  deals  in  j 

Anatomists  dissect  and  n^angle. 

To  cut  themselves  out  work  to  wrangle  ; 

Astrologers  dispute  their  dreams, 

That  in  their  sleeps  they  talk  of  schemes  ;      480 

And  heralds  stickle  who  got  who. 

So  many  hundred  years  ago. 

But  lawyers  are  too  wise  a  nation 
T'  expose  their  trade  to  disputation  ; 
Or  make  the  busy  rabble  judges  485 

Of  all  their  secret  piques  and  grudgpQ»f 
In  which,  whoever  wins  the  day. 
The  whole  profession  's  sure  to  pay. 
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Beside,  no  moutebanks,  nor  cheats. 

Dare  undertake  to  do  their  feats ;  40C> 

When  in  all  other  sciences 

They  swarm  like  insects,  and  increase* 

For  what  bigot  durst  ever  draw, 
By  inward  light,  a  deed  in  law  ? 
Or  could  hold  forth,  by  revelation,  405 

An  answer  to  a  declaration  ? 
For  those  that  meddle  with  their  tools. 
Will  cut  their  fingers,  if  they're  fools : 
And  if  you  follow  their  advice, 
In  bills  and  answers,  and  replies,  600 

They'll  write  a  love-letter  in  Chancery, 
Shall  bring  her  upon  oath  to  armwer  ye. 
And  soon  reduce  her  to  b'  your  wife. 
Or  make  her  weary  of  her  life. 

The  Knight,  who  os'd  with  tricks  and  shifts 
To  edify  by  Ralpho's  Gifts,  506 

But  in  appearance  cry'd  him  down, 
To  make  'em  better  ^m  his  awn 
(All  plagiaries'  eoii^tant  course 
Of  sinking,  vhen  they  take  a  purse),  510 

Resolv'd  to  foUoiy  his  advice, 
But  kept  it  from  him  by  disguise ; 
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And,  after  stubborn  contradiction, 

To  counterfeit  his  own  conviction, 

And,  by  transition,  fall  upon  515 

The  resolution  as  his  own. 

Quoth  he.  This  gambol  thou  advisest 
Is,  of  all  others,  the  un wisest : 
For,  if  I  think  by  law  to  gain  her, 
There's  nothing  sillier  nor  vainer.  520 

'Tis  but  to  hazard  my  pretence, 
Where  nothing  's  certain  but  th*  expence  j 
To  act  against  myself,  and  traverse 
My  suit  and  title  to  her  fiatvours ; 
And  if  she  should,  which  Heav'n  f<»rfoid,        525 
Overthrow  me  as  the  Fiddler  did. 
What  after-course  have  1  to  take, 
'Gainst  losing  all  I  have  at  stake  ? 
He  that  with  injury  is  grievM, 
And  goes  to  law  to  be  relieved,  530 

Is  sillier  than  a  sottish  chouse, 
Who,  when  a  thief  has  robb'd  his  house, 
Applies  himself  to  cunning  men, 
To  help  him  to  his  goods  agen  ; 
When  all  he  can  expect  to  gain,  535 

Is  but  to  squander  more  in  vain ; 
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And  yet  1  have  no  other  way, 

But  is  as  difficult  to  play  ; 

For  to  reduce  her  by  main  force, 

Is  now  in  vain  ;  by  fair  means,  worse ;  540 

But  worst  of  all  to  give  her  over. 

Till  she  's  as  desperate  to  recover : 

For  bad  games  are  thrown  up  too  soon. 

Until  they're  never  to  be  won ; 

But  since  I  have  no  other  course,  545 

But  is  as  bad  t'  attempt,  or  worse, 

He  that  complies  against  his  will. 

Is  of  his- own  opinion  still. 

Which  he  may  adhere  to,  yet  disown, 

For  reasons  to  himself  best  known ;  550 

But  'tis  not  to  b'  avoided  now. 

For  Sidrophel  resolves  to  sue ; 

Whom  I  must  answer,  or  begin. 

Inevitably,  first  with  him  : 

For  I've  receiv'd  advertisement,  555 

By  times  enough  of  his  intent ; 

And  knowing  he  that  first  complains 

Th'  advantage  of  the  business  gains-; 

For  courts  of  justice  understand 

The  plaintiflF  to  be  th'  eldest  hand ;  560 
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Who  what  he  pleases  may  aver. 

The  other  nothing  till  he  swear  ; 

Is  freely  admitted  to  all  grace, 

And  lawful  favour,  by  his  place ; 

And,  for  his  bringing  custom  in,  565 

Has  all  advantages  to  ^in  : 

I,  who  resolve  to  oversee 

No  lucky  opportunity. 

Will  go  to  counsel,  to  advise 

Which  way  t'  encounter,  or  surprise  ;  570 

And,  after  long  consideration. 

Have  found  out  one  to  fit  th'  occasion. 

Most  apt  for  what  I  have  to  do,  ** 

As  counsellor,  and  justice  too. 

And  truly  so,  no  doubt  he  was,  575 

A  lawyer  fit  for  such  a  case. 

An  old  dull  sot,  who  told  the  clock 
For  many  years  at  Bridewell-dock, 
At  Westminster  and  Hicks's-hall, 
And  hiccius  doctius  playM  in  all ;  580 

Where,  in  all  governments  and  times, 
H'  had  been  both  friend  and  foe  to  crimes, 
And  us'd  two  equal  ways  of  gaining. 
By  hindVing  justice,  or  maintaining : 
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To  many  a  whore  gave  privilege,  585 

And  whipp'd,  for  want  of  quarterage ; 

Cart-loads  of  bawds  to  prison  sent 

For  being  behind  a  fortnight's  rent ; 

And  many  a  trusty  pimp  and  crony 

To  Puddle-dock,  for  want  of  money  :  '  500 

Engaged  the  constable  to  seize 

All  those  that  would  not  break  the  peace ; 

Nor  give  him  back  his  own  foul  words, 

Though  sometimes  commoners,  or  lords, 

And  kept  'em  prisoners  of  course,  595 

For  being  «ober  at  ill  hours  j 

That  in  the  morning  he  might  free 

Or  bind  'em  over  for  his  fee. 

Made  monsters  fine,  and  puppet-plays, 

For  leave  to  practice  in  their  ways  ;  600 

Farm'd  out  all  cheats,  and  went  a-share 

With  th'  headborough  and  scavenger ; 

And  made  the  dirt  i'  th'  streets  compound 

For  taking  up  the  public  ground  ; 

The  kennel,  and  the  king's  highway,  605 

For  being  unmolested,  pay  ; 

Let  out  the  stocks  and  whipping-post. 

And  cage,  to  those  that  gave  him  most  j 
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Imposed  a  tax  on  bakers'  ears, 

And,  for  false  weights,  on  chandeliers  ;  610 

Made  victuallers  and  vintners  fine 

For  arbitrary  ale  and  wine  ; 

But  was  a  kind  and  constant  friend 

To  all  that  regularly'  offend  ; 

As  residentiary  bawds,  616 

And  brokers  that  receive  stol'n  goods  ; 

That  cheat  in  lawful  mysteries, 

And  pay  church-duties  and  his  fees ; 

But  was  implacable  and  awkward 

To  all  that  interloped  and  hawker 'd.  620 

To  this  brave  man  the  Knight  repairs 
For  counsel  in  his  law -affairs ; 
And  found  him  mounted,  in  his  pew. 
With  books  and  money  plac'd,  for  shew, 
Like  nest-eggs,  to  make  clients  lay,  625 

And  for  his  false  opinion  pay  : 
To  whom  the  Knight,  with  comely  grace, 
Put  off  his  hat,  to  put  his  case ; 
Which  he  as  proudly  entertain 'd 
As  th'  other  courteously  strain'd  ;  630 

And,  to  assure  him  'twas  not  that 
He  look'd  for,  bid  him  put  on 's  hat. 
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Quoth  he.  There  is  one  Sidrophel, 
Whom  I  have  cudgel'd. — Very  well. — 
And  now  he  brags  to  've  beaten  me. —  635 

Better  and  better  still,  quoth  he. — 
And  vows  to  stick  me  to  a  wall 
Where'er  he  meets  me; — Best  of  all. — 
'Tis  true,  the  knave  has  taken  's  oath 
That  1  robb'd  him.— Well  done,  in  troth.—  640 
When  he  'as  confessed  he  stole  my  cloak. 
And  pick'd  my  fob,  and  what  he  took ; 
Which  was  the  cause  that  made  me  bang  him. 
And  take  my  goods  again. — Marry,  hang  him. — 
Now,  whether  I  should  before-hand  645 

Swear  he  robb'd  me  ? — 1  understand. — 
Or  bring  my  action  of  conversion 
And  trover  for  my  goods  ? — Ah,  whoreson.— 
Or  if  'tis  better  to  indict 

And  bring  him  to  his  trial  ? — Right. —    .     650 
Prevent  what  he  designs  to  do. 
And  swear  for  th'  state  against  him  ? — ^True.— 
Or  whether  he  that  is  defendant 
In  this  case  has  the  better  end  on't ; 
Who,  putting  in  a  new  cross-bill,  655 

May  traverse  the  action  ? — Better  ^still. — 
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Then  there's  a  lady  too. — Aye,  marry .-i 

That's  easily  prov'd  accessary ; 

A  Widow,  who,  by  solemn  vows 

Contracted  to  me  for  my  spouse,  660 

Com  bin 'd  with  him  to  break  her  word. 

And  has  abetted  all. — Good  Lord  \ — 

Suborn'd  th'  aforesaid  Sidrophel 

To  tamper  with  the  dev'l  of  hell  > 

Who  put  him  into*a  horrid  fear,  665 

Fear  of  my  life. — Make  that  appear. — 

Made  an  assault  with  fiends  and  men 

Upon  my  body. — Good  agen. — 

And  kept  me  in  a  deadly  fright 

And  false  imprisonment  all  night ;  670' 

Meanwhile  they  robb'd  me,  and  my  horse. 

And  stole  my  saddle.— Worse  and  worse. — 

And  made  me  mount  upon  the  bare  ridge, 

T'  avoid  a  wretcheder  miscarriage. 

Sir  (quoth  the  lawyer),  not  to  flatter  ye,  675 
You  have  as  good  and  fair  a  battery 
As  heart  can  wish,  and  need  not  shame 
The  proudest  man  alive  to  claim  : 
For  if  they've  us'd  you  as  you  say. 
Marry,  quoth  I,  God  give  you  joy  ;  680 
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I  would  it  were  my  case,  I'd  give 

More  than  I'll  say,  or  you'll  believe  : 

I  would  so  trounce  her,  and  her  purse, 

I'd  make  her  kneel  for  better  or  worse ; 

For  matrimony  and  hanging,  here,  685 

Both  go  by  destiny  so  clear. 

That  you  as  sure  may  pick  and  choose. 

As  cross  I  win  and  pile  you  lose  : 

And,  if  I  durst,  I  would  advance 

As  much  in  ready  maintenance  690 

As  upon  any  case  I've  known ; 

But  we  that  practise  dare  not  own  : 

The  law  severely  contrabands 

Our  taking  bus'ness  off  men's  hands ; 

'Tis  common  barratry,  that  bears  695 

Point-blank  an  action  'gainst  our  ears, 

And  crops  them  till  there  is  not  leather 

To  stick  a  pin  in,  left  of  either; 

For  which  some  do  the  summer-sault, 

And  o'er  the  bar,  like  tum  biers,  vault :  700 

But  you  may  swear,  at  any  rate, 

Things  not  in  nature,  for  the  state ; 

For,  in  all  courts  of  justice  here, 

A  witness  is  not  said  to  swear, 
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But  make  oath,  that  is,  in  plain  terms^,  705 

To  forge  whatever  he  affirms^ 

(I  thank  you,  quoth  the  Knight,  for  that, 
Because  *tis  to  my  purpose  pat*—) 
For  Justice,  though  she's  painted  blind, 
Is  to  the  weaker  side  inclin'd,  710 

Like  Charity  ;  else  right  and  wrong 
Could  never  hold  it  out^o  Idng, 
And,  like  blind  Fortune,  with  a  sleight. 
Convey  men's  interest  and  right 
From  Stiles's  pocket  into  Nokes^s,  715 

As  easily  as  Hocus  Pocus ; 
Plays  fast  and  loose,  makes  men  obnoxious, 
And  clear  again,  hk.e  hiccitis  doctiuSi 
Then,  whether  you  would  take  her  life. 
Or  but  recover  her  for  your  wife,  720 

Or  be  content  with  what  she  has. 
And  let  all  other  matters  pass^ 
The  business  to  the  law's  all  one. 
The  proof  is  all  it  looks  upon  ; 
And  you  can  want  no  witnesses  725 

To  swear  to  any  thing  you  please. 
That  hardly  get  their  mere  expences 
By  th'  labour  of  their  consciences. 
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Or  letting  out  to  hire  their  ears 

To  af&davit-cnstomers,  730 

At  inconsiderable  values. 

To  serve  for  jurymen,  or  tales, 

Although  retained  in  th'  hardest  matters 

Of  trustees  and  administrators. 

For  that  (quoth  he)  let  me  alone ;  735 

We've  store  of  such,  and  all  our  own. 
Bred  up  and  tutor' d  by  our  Teachers, 
The  ablest  of  conscience-stretchers. 

That's  well  (quoth  he),  but  I  should  g^ess, 
By  weighing  all  advantages,  740 

Your  surest  way  is  first  to  pitch 
On  Bon  gey,  for  a  water*  witch ; 
And  when  ye've  hang'd  the  conjurer, 
Ye've  time  enough  to  deal  with  her. 
In  th'  int'rim  spare  for  no  trepans  745 

To  draw  her  neck  into  the  bans ; 
Ply  her  with  love-letters  and  billets. 
And  bait  'em  well  for  quirks  and  quillets, 
With  trains  t'  inveigle  and  surprise 
Her  heedless  answers  and  replies  j  750 

Xnd  if  she  miss  the  mouse-trap  lines. 
They'll  serve  for  other  bye-designs ; 
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And  make  an  artist  understand 

To  copy  out  her  seal  or  hand ; 

Or  find  void  places  in  the  paper  755 

To  steal  in  something  to  intrap  her  : 

Till  with  her  worldly  goods  and  body, 

Spite  of  her  heart,  she  has  endowed  ye  : 

Retain  all  sorts  of  witnesses, 

That  ply  i'  th'  Temples  under  trees ;  7^0 

Or  walk  the  round,  with  Knights  o'  th'  posts, 

About  the  cross-legg'd  knights,  their  hosts  j 

Or  wait  for  customers  between 

ff 

The  pillar-rows  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ; 

Where  vouchers,  forges,  common-bail,  765 

And  afiidavit-men,  ne'er  fail 

T'  expose  to  sale  all  sorts  of  oaths. 

According  to  their  ears  and  clothes^ 

Their  only  necessary  took, 

Besides  the  gospel,  and  their  souls,  770 

And  when  y'  are  furnish'd  with  all  purveys, 

I  shall  be  ready  at  your  service. 

I  would  not  give,  quoth  Hudibras, 
A  straw  to  understand  a  case. 
Without  the  admirable  skill  775 

To  wind  and  manage  it  at  will : 

VOL.   II.  D   D 
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To  veer,  and  tack,  and  steer  a  cause. 

Against  the  weather-gage  of  laws ; 

And  ring  the  changes  upon  cases. 

As  plain  as  noses  upon  faces,  780 

As  you  have  well  instructed  me, 

For  which  you've  eam'd  (here  'tis)  your  fee. 

I  long  to  practise  your  advice. 

And  try  the  subtle  artifice ; 

To  bait  a  letter,  as  you  bid ;  785 

As,  not  long  after,  thus  he  did ; 

For,  having  pump'd  up  all  his  wit, 

And  humm'd  upon  it,  thus  he  writ. 


NOTES, 

HISTORICAL,  CRITICAL,  AND  EXPLANATORY. 


PART  III.    CANTO  III. 


Our  poet  in  this  Canto  resumes  the  thread  of  his  narrative ; 
and  the  reason  why  he  is  so  full  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  last 
adventure  of  our  Knight  and  Squire  is,  because  we  had  lost  sight 
of  them  for  the  space  of  the  longest  Canto  in  the  whole  poem. 
This  respite  might  probably  occasion  forgetfulness  in  some  readers, 
whose  attention  had  been  so  long  suspended ;  it  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary that  a  repetition  should  be  made  of  the  dark  adventure, 
and  that  it  should  be  rendered  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  reader. 

V.  3-4.  That  spring  like  fern,  that  insect-weed, 

Equivocally,  without  seedJ^  The  ancients  were  of  opinion 
that  fern  was  propagated  without  seed ;  but  the  modems,  by  help 
of  the  microscope,  have  discovered  this  to  be  a  mistake. 

V.  8.  Than  hags  with  all  their  imps  and  teats.']  An  allusion  to 
the  vulgar  and  ridiculous  opinion,  that  witches  have  their  imps,  or 
familiar  spirits,  who  are  employed  in  their  diabolical  practices, 
and  suck  private  teats  they  have  about  them.  When  the  belief  of 
witchcraft  prevailed,  the  cicatrices  of  scrofulous  wounds,  and 
other  scars  of  a  similar  kind,  were  taken  for  teats,  which  the  fa- 
miliars of  witches  were  accustomed  to  suck. 

V.  11.  For  fear  does  things  so  like  a  witch.']    Butler  here  argues 
the  strange  effects  of  fear  in  a  very  philosophical  manner.    It  is^ 
highly  probable  that  the  first  notion  of  witchcraft  proceeded  from 
fear  working  upon  ignorance.    In  a  rude  state  of  society,  where 
natural  causes  are  not  well  understood,  a  belief  of  supernatural 
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agency  has  almost  alivays  obtained ;  and  hence  it  happens,  that 
those  parts  where  a  belief  of  witchcraft  is  still  entertained,  are  the 
most  barbarized  and  uncivilized  in  the  globe. 

V.  36.  From  Marshal  Legion's  regiment,']  An  allusion  to 
Stephen  Marshal,  a  furious  fanatic  preacher,  who  bellowed  out 
treason  from  the  pulpit,  in  order  to  recruit  the  army  of  the  rebels. 
Cleveland  calls  him  the  Geneva  bull : — 

"  Or  roar,  like  Marshal,  that  Geneva  bull. 
Hell  and  damnation,  a  pulpit  full." 
V.  59-60.  As  seamen  ride  with  all  their  force. 

And  tug  as  if  they  row'd  the  horse^  Sailors  are  noted, 
almost  to  a  proverb,  for  their  bad  horsemanship,  and  nearly  as  many 
ludicrous  anecdotes  are  told  of  them  in  this  particular,  as  there 
are  bulls  and  blunders  of  Irishmen.  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  in 
his  tract  entitled  A  Navy  of  Land-Ships,  banters  them  on  this 
head.  "  Mariners,"  he  observes,  "  are  commonly  the  worst  horse- 
men. As  one  of  them  being  upon  a  tired  hackney,  his  companions 
prayed  him  to  ride  faster,  he  said,  he  was  becalmed.  Another 
mounted  upon  a  foundered  jade,  that  stumbled  three  or  four  times 
headlong :  the  sailor  imagined  that  the  horse  was  too  much  laden 
a-head,  or  forward  on,  (as  the  sea-phrase  is,)  and  therefore  to  bal- 
last liim,  that  he  might  go  or  sail  with  an  even  keel,  he  alighted, 
and  filled  his  jerkin  sleeves  full  of  stones,  and  tied  them  fast  to  his 
horse's  crupper,  supposing  thereby  to  make  his  stem  as  deeply 
laden  as  his  head,  and  thus  avoid  stumbling/' 

V.  67.  But  when  the  morn  began  t'  appear."]  It  has  before  been 
observed,  that  we  may  trace  our  hero's  morning  and  night.  This 
particular  is  always  essential  in  poetry,  to  avoid  confusion  and 
mistakes  among  the  critics.  *'  How,"  says  an  anonymous  anno- 
tator  on  our  author,  **  would  they  have  calculated  the  number  of 
days  taken  up  in  the  Iliad,  Mneid,  and  Paradise  Lost,  if  the  poets 
had  not  been  careful  to  lead  them  into  the  momentous  discovery  ? 
Butler  is  as  clear  in  this  point  as  any  of  them ;  for,  from  the  open- 
ing of  these  adventures,  every  morning  and  night  have  been  poeti«- 
eally  described ;  and  now  we  are  arrived  at  the  third  day.'* 
V.  102—4.  He  star'd  upon  him,  and  cried  out. 

What  art  f  my  Squire,  or  that  bold  sprite 

That  took  his  place  and  shape  last  night  f]    ^  Here," 
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says  one  of  Dr.  Grey's  annotators,  '*  is  an  amazing  discovery 
opened.  The  Knight's  dreadful  apprehensions  vanish  with  the 
night :  no  sooner  does  the  day  break,  but  with  joy  he  perceives 
his  mistake ;  he  finds  Ralpho  in  his  company,  instead  of  an  elf  or 
ghost.  Upon  this  he  is  as  agreeably  surprised,  ^s  he  was  before 
terribly  affrighted.  But  let  us  examine  whether  this  meeting,  and 
the  reconciliation  that  follows  it,  are  naturally  brought  about; 
since  the  day  before  they  had  mutually  resolved  to  abandon  each 
other.  I  think  he  hath  judiciously  formed  this  incident :  for  it  is 
plain  the  Knight  and  Squire  were  conscious  they  had  wronged  one 
another,  the  one  by  his  base  intentions,  the  other  by  his  treachery 
and  gross  imposition.  But  very  fortunately  they  were  ignorant  of 
each  other's  designs,  and  consequently  each  thought  himself  the 
offender.  It  is  therefore  natural  and  probable,  that  they  should 
easily  come  to  a  good  understanding.  The  Knight  compounds 
with  the  Squire  for  his  imposition  as  a  ghost,  not  only  from  a 
sense  of  his  own  base  intentions,  but  from  the  happy  escape  from 
witches,  spirits,  and  elves,  from  which  the  Squire  pretends  to  have 
freed  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Squire  is  willing  to  re-enter 
into  the  Knight's  service,  and  to  attend  him  once  more  in  his  pere- 
grinations, when  he  found  this  sham  meritorious  action  had  de- 
laded  him  into  a  suspension  of  that  resentment  which  he  might 
justly  have  exerted.  Thus  are  they  fortunately  reconciled,  and 
thus  are  these  momentous  adventures  continued,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  reader  and  applause  of  the  poet." 
V.  145-6.  ■    than  the  revWend  writer 

That  to  our  churches  veit'd  his  mitre.']  Dr.  Grey  says, 
that  ^'  though  there  were  more  than  one  in  those  times  that  this 
character  would  have  suited,  yet  it  is  probable,  that  Mr.  George 
Grahame,  bishop  of  Orkney,  was  the  person  sneered  at  by  Butler 
in  this  place."  He  renounced  episcopacy,  and  signed  the  abjura- 
tion, with  his  own  hand,  at  Breckness,  in  Strones,  February  1 1, 
1639.  Bishop  Hall,  treating  of  this  incident,  exclaims  with  the 
fervour  of  one  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  church,  "  Good  God ! 
what  is  this  that  I  have  lived  to  hear?  That  a  bishop,  in  a 
Christian  assembly,  should  renounce  his  episcopal  functions,  and 
cry  mercy  for  his  now-abandoned  callmg!" 
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V.  186.  ■        leaguer  rite,']    Siege.    To  beleaguer  a  place 

Ngnifies  to  besiege  it. 

V.  21 1.  To  mount  two'wheeVd  caroches,  &c.]    The  cart  in  which 
malefactors  were  drawn  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  for  execution. 
V.  245-6-7.  Hence  timely  running  ^s  no  mean  part 
Of  conduct  in  the  martial  art  ; 
By  which  tome  glorioutfeatt  achieve.']  It  is  obserred 
somewhere  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  he  knew  every 
part  of  the  art  of  war,  but  how  to  make  a  retreat.    A  weU-con- 
ducted  retreat  is  esteemed  one  of  the  roost  difficult  points  of  ge- 
neralship.    That  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  under  Xenophon, 
will  live  for  ever  in  the  annals  of  history ;  and,  in  our  own  times, 
that  of  General  Moreau  through  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest, 
conferred  as  much  honour  on  that  commander  as  the  victory  of 
Hohinlinden. 

V.  261-2.  Ifth*  ancients  crown'd  their  bravest  men. 

That  only  sav'd  a  citizen.]  The  corona  civica  was 
given  to  any  soldier,  who,  in  battle,  had  saved  the  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  killing,  at  the  same  time,  an  enemy ;  and  though  it  was 
composed  of  no  better  materials  than  oak-boughs,  yet  it  was  es- 
teemed more  honorable  than  any  other  crown. 

V.  284.  They  have  been  forced  to  sing  Te  Deum.]  The  Puritans 
frequently  sung  Te  Deum,  and  made  rejoicings  for  imaginary  vic- 
tories. It  was  their  custom  likewise  to  sing  a  psalm  before  an 
engagement,  to  which  Cotton,  in  his  Virgil  Travesiie^  compares 
the  dismal  bowlings  of  Queen  Dido's  domestics,  when  they  disco- 
vered that  she  had  hanged  herself: — 

"  Even  like  unto  the  dismal  yowl 
When  tristful  dogs  at  midnight  howl ; 
Or  like  the  dirges  that  through  nose 
Humm'd  out  to  damp  their  Pagan  foes. 
When  holy  Roundheads  go  to  battle. 
With  such  a  yell  did  Carthage  rattle." 
The  author  of  the  Turkish  ^y  ridicules  the  custom  of  singing 
Te  Deum  for  victories  with  considerable  humour,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  justness,  peculiarly  as  applicable  to  the  wars  of  his  times. 
**  I  have  been,**  says  he, «'  to  a  ceremony  which  I  am  willing  to  see 
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often,  to  give  an  account  of  it  in  my  letters ;  it  is  the  Te  Deum 
which  Christian  princes  cause  to  be  sung  in  their  churches,  on 
the  gaining  any  considerable  advantage  over  their  enemies ;  which 
Te  Deum  is  a  hymn  composed  by  two  of  their  saints,  to  wit,  Am- 
brose and  Austin.  When  the  French  beat  the  Spaniards,  they 
sing  the  Te  Deum ;  and  when  these  vanquish  their  enemies,  they 
do  the  like.  These  nations  do  the  duty  of  the  Mussulmen,  in  de- 
stroying one  another ;  and  when  it  is  done,  they  give  God  thanks 
for  the  evil  they  have  committed." 

V.  286.  By  flattering  heaven  with  a  lieJ]  It  was  not  unusual 
for  the  Puritans  to  appoint  a  public  thanksgiving,  when  it  was  no- 
torious their  forces  had  been  defeated.  Walker,  in  his  History 
of  Independency,  g^ves  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind. 
*'  Popham/'  says  he,  "  was  the  man  who,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1649, 
gave  a  dismal  relation  to  the  high  and  mighty  states  at  Whitehall, 
of  his  ill  success  in  tampering  with  the  governor  of  Kinsale,  in 
Ireland,  who,  being  honester  than  the  saints  suspected,  took  a  sum 
of  money  of  him  to  betray  the  town  and  fort,  and  ships  in  the 
road;  but  when  Popham  came  into  the  road,  to  take  possession  of 
his  new  purchase,  gave  him  such  a  gunpowder  welcome,  that  he 
lost  most  of  his  men,  landed  to  take  livery  and  seisin,  and  divers 
ships.  He  was  commanded  to  conceal  the  ill  news,  and  make  a 
different  report  to  the  plebeians  of  the  Commons  House,  of  his  suc- 
cess; which  occasioned  an  order,  the  15th  of  June,  That,  for  this 
remarkable  additional  mercy  bestowed  upon  them,  in  the  prosper- 
ous success  given  to  their  fleet  at  sea,  upon  Thursday  next,  the 
day  set  apart  for  thanksgiving,  their  ministers  should  praise  God.'' 
Cowley,  in  his  Puritan  and  Papist,  lashes  them  on  the  same 
score: 

**  Nay,  to  the  Almighty's  self,  they  have  been  bold 
To  lie,  ,and  their  blasphemous  minister  told. 
They  might  say  false  to  God,  for,  if  they  were 
Beaten,  he  knew 't  not,  for  he  was  not  there. 
But  God,  who  their  great  thankfulness  did  see. 
Rewards  them  straight  with  another  victory. 
Just  such  a  one  as  Brainsford,  and  sans  doubt, 
TfriU  weary,  er't  be  long,  their  gratitude  out." 
V.  300.  With  Bacrackg  &c.]    Dr.  Grey  says,  *'  bacrack,  orbac- 
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charack,  is  a  wine  from  fiachiaera^  a  town  on  the  Rhine,  upon  the 
Palatinate,  whence  it  has  its  name.  Might  not  our  poet  mean 
arrack,  which  in  his  time  was  imported  from  the  East  Indies  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  it  is  at  present  ? 

V.  300.  ■■  '  hoccamore,']  Old  hock,  a  sort  of  Rhenish  wine, 
so  called  from  the  village  of  Hockheim  on  the  Maine,  opposite  to 
Mentz. 

v.  305-6.  Or  eise  their  Sultan  populaces 

Still  strangle  all  their  routed  Bassos,']  The  unruly 
passions  of  the  mob  are  here  very  justly  compared  with  the  arbi- 
trary procedings  of  the  Turkish  government.  Wherever  the  mob, 
or  a  despot,  like  the  grand  siguior,  holds  the  reins  of  government^, 
want  of  success  in  a  commander  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  kis 
punishment. 

V.  309-10.  And  who  those  were  that  run  away. 

And  yet  gave  out  th*  had  won  the  day,"]  This  is  an  allu- 
sion. Dr.  Grey  thinks,  to  Sir  William  Waller's  defeat  at  Round- 
way  Downe,  which  the  soldiers  ever  afterwards  called  Runaway 
Downe.    Whitelock  makes  the  rout  to  be  occasioned  by  a  panic 
fear  in  the  Parliament  horse ;  but  Hollis  charges  it  upon  the  un- 
skilfulness  and  cowardice  of  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig.    It  gave  occa- 
sion for  much  rejoicing  and  pleasant  raillery  among  the  Cavaliers ; 
and  Cleveland,  in  his  Character  of  a  London  Diurnal,  thus  plays 
upon  both  those  commanders.    ^*  This  k  the  William  who  is  the 
city^s  champion,  and  the  diurnaPs  delight ;  yet,  in  all  this  triuaiphy 
translate  the  scene  but  to  Round  way  Downe,  there  Haalerig's 
lobsters  were  changed  into  crabs  and  crawled  backwards.    There 
poor  Sir  William  ran  to  his  lady  for  consolation : 
*'  Sir  William  at  Runaway  Down  had  a  bout. 
Which  him  and  his  lobsters  did  totally  rout, 
And  his  lady  the  conqueror  could  not  help  him  out. 
Which  nobody  can  deny.** 

V.  347-8.  For  men  are  found  the  stouter-hearted, 

The  certainer  they're  to  be  parted,"]  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  and  just  observation  of  human  nature  iu  this  remark. 
Let  two  men  quarrel,  and  be  restruned  from  actually  coming  to 
blows,  and  they  will  show  infinitely  more  courage  than  if  there 
were  no  restraint  put  upon  their  valour. 
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V.  351-2.  And  made  their  mortal  enemy , 

The  water-rat,  their  strict  a%.]  The  Dutch  are  here 
meant,  who  fayoured  the  Parliamentary  cause  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  troubles ;  but  after  the  fall  of  the  King,  were  engaged 
in  hostilities  \vith  the  new  government.  **  The  Dutch  ambassa- 
dors," Hume  says,  <'  endeavoured  to  enter  into  negotiation  with 
Bareboue's  Parliament ;  but  though  Protestants,  and  even  Presby- 
teriansy  they  met  with  a  bad  reception  from  those  who  pretended 
to  a  sanctity  so  much  superior.  The  Hollanders  were  regarded  as 
worldly-minded  men,  intent  only  on  commerce  and  industry; 
whom  it  was  fitting  the  saints  should  first  extirpate,  ere  they  under- 
took that  great  work,  to  which  they  believed  theinselves  destined 
by  Providence,  of  subduing  Antichrist,  the  man  of  sin,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  earth  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer.  The  ambassadors  finding  themselves  proscribed,  not 
as  enemies  of  England,  but  of  Christ,  remained  in  ^astonishment, 
and  knew  not  which  was  most  to  be  admired,  lihe  implacable  spirit, 
or  egregious  folly,  of  these  pretended  saints,*' 
V.  355-6.  And  h^^s  approued  the  most  deserving, 

Whv  longest  can  hold  out  at  starvingJ]  *'  Some  Qua- 
kers," Hume  says,  "  attempted  to  fast  forty  days,  in  imitation  of 
Christ ;  and  one  of  them  bravely  perished  in  the  attempt." 

V.  369.  So  th*  Emperor  Caligula,  &c.]    Caligula,  after  marching 
.  to  the  sea-shore  with  an  intent  to  invade  Britain,  ordered  his  sol- 
diers to  fill  their  helmets  with  cockle-shells  and  such  like  marine 
productions,  which  he  afterwards  ludicrously  exhibited  in  triumph, 
styling  them  the  spoils  of  the  oeean. 
V.  369-70.  But  when  he  went  to  dine  or  supy 

More  bravely  ate  his  captives  upJ]  The  courage  of 
many  of  the  heroes  of  those  times  consisted  in  their  teeth.  Cleveland, 
speaking  of  Sir  William  Brereton,  a  Cheshire  Knight,  thus  charac- 
terises him.  *'  Was  Brereton,"  says  he,  **  to  fight  with  his 
teeth,  as  he  in  all  other  things  resembles  the  beast,  he  would  have 
odds  of  any  man  at  this  weapon.  O !  he's  a  terrible  slaughter- 
man at  a  thanksgiving-dinner.  Had  he  been  Cannibal  enough  to 
have  eaten  those  he  vanquished,  his  guts  would  have  made  him 
valiant." 
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"^  Will.  Brereton  *b  a  sinner. 
And  Croydon  knows  a  winner; 
But  O,  take  heed  lest  he  do  eat 
The  rump  all  at  one  dinner." 
'    V.  383-4.  And  stout  Rinaldogain'd  his  bride 

By  courting  of  her  back  and  side.^  Rinaldo  was  one  of 
the  principal  heroes  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  against 
the  Saracens.  Arroida,  a  beautiful  queen,  was  in  love  with  him, 
and  had  by  magic  engaged  his  afifections.  But  when,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  his  friends,  he  broke  loose  from  her  snares,  and  left 
her,  she  yowed  revenge,  and  offered  to  marry  any  one  of  those 
Pagan  princes  who  came  to  Saladin's  assistance,  provided  they 
could  take  off  Rinaldo  in  battle,  though  he  still  entertained  a 
secret  affection  for  him.  But  wheu  he  had  slain  with  his  own 
hand,  all  those  princes  who  had  rashly  undertaken  his  death,  she 
fled  from  him  with  a  design  of  taking  away  her  own  life  ;  but  he 
pursued  and  prevented  it ;  and  his  love  rekindled  by  her  heavy 
complaints  against  him.  And  when  she  had  given  them  vent,  in 
the  most  moving  complaints  and  passionate  terms,  he  convinced 
her  that  his  affection  for  her  was  as  strong  as  ever,  which  brought 
about  a  reconciliation. 

V.  395.  But  rather  strive  by  law  to  win  her,]  Ralph's  advice  to 
the  Knight  in  this  dilemma  is  conceived  with  much  humour.  He 
dissuades  him  from  having  recourse  to  force  of  arms  to  win  the 
widow,  as  a  hopeless  project,  and  then  recommends  a  suit  at  law, 
as  likely  to  bring  him  heavy  damages,  which  he  probably  desires 
more  than  the  possession  of  her  person. 
V.  401-2.  More  probable,  and  like  to  hold. 

Than  handy  or  seal,  or  breaking  gold,]  Breaking  of 
gold  was  formerly  much  practised,  and  is  often  alluded  to  by  our 
old  writers.  When  done,  it  was  commonly  believed,  that  such  a 
man  and  woman  were  made  sure  to  one  another,  and  could  marry 
no  other  persons. 
V.  405-6.  And  bills  upon  record  been  found. 

That  forced  the  ladies  to  compound.']  On  promise  of 
marriage,  damages  may  be  recovered,  if  either  party  refuse  to 
marry.    In  modern  times  it  has  been  more  usual  for  the  ladies  to 
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complain  to  the  courts  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  than  th« 
gentlemen ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  some  recent  cases  of  slighted 
swains,  who,  being  deserted  by  their  mistresses,  have  brought 
their  actions  for  redress,  yet  with  no  very  flattering  encourage- 
ment. 

V.  439.  For  law*8  the  wisdom  of  all  ages,']  A  parody  on  the 
words  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  calls  law  the  concentrated  wis- 
dom of  all  ages.  The  character  of  the  legal  profession,  in  the 
succeeding  lines,  is  drawn  with  great  strength  and  force  of  colour- 
ing. Butler  seems  to  have  held  lawyers  in  nearly  the  same  abhor- 
rence as  he  did  republicans,  and  probably  with  equal  reason.  In 
his  posthumous  works,  drawing  the  character  of  a  lawyer,  he  says, 
*'  A  client  is  fain  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  keep  him  from  the  injuries  of 
other  lawyers,  as  the  Christians  that  travel  in  Turkey  are  forced 
to  hire  Janizaries  to  protect  them  from  the  insolencies  of  other 
Turks." 

V.  441-2.  Who,  though  their  btt^ness  at  the  bar 

Be  hut  a  kind  of  civil  war."]  The  Spectator  observes, 
(No.  13.)  "  That  nothing  is  more  usual  in  Westminster  Hall,  than 
to  see  a  couple  of  lawyers,  who  have  been  tearing  one  another  to 
pieces  in  court,  embracing  one  another  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
it."  The  satire  upon  the  profession  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
passage  is  extremely  tine  and  just;  particularly  where  the  Squire 
compliments  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  for  their  discretion 
in  preserving  a  good  understanding  among  themselves,  by  which 
means  their  profession  is  not  exposed  to  the  censure  and  judgment 
of  the  vulgar  (as  other  professions  are)  by  the  indiscreet  writings 
of  their  professors. 

V.  458.  Of  other^  quarrels,  like  the  Swiss^  Previous  to  the 
eventful  era  of  that  destructive  scourge  of  the  human  race,  the 
French  revolution,  the  Swiss  Cantons  allowed  foreign  princes  to 
levy  troops  in  their  territories,  who  stipulated  to  serve  for  a  certain 
term  of  years ;  and  as  they  were  bold,  well  disciplined,  and  faith- 
ful, they  usually  formed  the  body-guards  of  their  employers,  and 
were  looked  upon  as  the  flower  of  their  forces.  The  Swiss  guards 
remained  faithful  to  Louis  XVI.  to  the  last  extremity;  and,  at 
the  attack  of  the  Thuilleries,  suffered  themselves  to  be  butchered 
rather  than  desert  their  post*    There  are,  at  present,  two,  if  not 
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more,  Swiss  regiments  in  the  pay  of  the  British  government,  and 
on  more  occasions  than  one  they  have  greatly  distingoished  them- 
selves. 

V.  475.  The  Galenist  and  Paracelsian.]  The  Galenists  were 
those  medical  professors  who  favoured  the  multiplying  of  herbs 
and  roots  in  the  same  composition :  the  Paracelsians  those  who 
trusted  chiefly  to  the  virtue  of  a  single  herb  or  mineral. 

V.  673-4.  Most  apt  for  what  I  have  to  do. 

As  counsellor  and  justice  too."]  '*  Who  this  lawyer 
was,'*  Dr.  Grey  says,  **  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  understand.  The 
author  of  the  printed  notes  has  pointed  out  £.  P.  esq.  as  the  per- 
son intended  by  Butler ;  but  I  cannot  give  into  his  opinion,  though 
his  character  was  not  wholly  unexceptionable,  as  appears  from  se- 
veral  passages  in  Walker's  History  of  Independency.  His  great 
business  in  his  profession,  and  the  posts  that  he  filled,  must  have 
taken  up  too  much  of  his  time,  to  suffer  him  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
per business  of  a  pettifogger.  He  had  been  commissioner  of  the 
great  seal,  worth  1500/.  a  year,  and  then,  by  an  ordinance^  prac« 
tised  within  the  bar,  as  one  of  the  King's  council,  worth  500/. 
per  annum.  He  was  afterwards  postmaster  for  all  inland  letters, 
worth  100/.  every  Tuesday  night ;  and  attorney-general  to  the 
commonwealth  of  England.  Whitelock  observes  of  him,  '  that  he 
was  a  generous  person,  faithful  to  the  Parliament  interest,  and  a 
good  chancery  lawyer.'  Bishop  Tillotson,  as  I  am  informed  by  a 
worthy  gentleman  descended  from  lum,  lived  with  him  as  chaplain: 
and  he  was  a  man  much  esteemed  in  Devonshire,  where  he  lived, 
(namely,  at  Ford  Abbey,  which  he  bought  of  Sir  Samuel  Rose  well, 
reputed  by  some  the  hero  of  this  poem)  for  his  hospitable  and 
charitable  disposition.  What  room,  then,  for  fixing  this  character 
upon  him,  rather  than  upon  Glyn  and  Maynard,  who  likewise 
complied  with  the  times  i 

**  I  have  been  told,  that  one  Siderfin,  who  lived  in  those  times, 
and  raised  a  considerable  fortune  in  a  low  way  of  practice,  has 
been  reputed  the  lawyer  sneered  at  by  our  poet." 

V.  577-B.  An  old  dull  sot,  who  told  the  clock 

For  many  years  at  Bridewell'dock.']  An  allusion, 
probably^  to  his  attendance  at  Bridewell  when  petty  criminals 
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were  whipped,  who  would  not,  or  could  not,  commute  their  whip- 
ping for  a  sum  of  money. 

V.  580.  And  hiccius  doctius  played  in  alL]  An  unintelli^ble, 
unmeaning  tenn  used  by  jugglers  and  conjurers. 

V.  584.  Bi/  hindering  justice,  or  maintaining.']  We  are  here 
presented  with  an  exact  portrait  of  what  may  be  called  a  trading 
justice,  that  is,  of  a  man  who  is  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
not  so  much  for  the  public  advantage  as  for  his  own  private  emo- 
lument, and,  according  as  he  is  bribed,  either  forwards  or  frus- 
trates the  ends  of  justice. 

V.  585.  To  many  a  whore  gave  privilege.]  Justices  of  the  peace 
are  empowered  to  commit  street-walkers  and  common  prostitutes 
to  the  house  of  correction;  and  in  the  sanctified  times  of  the 
commonwealth,  when  it  was  seriously  debated  whether  fornication 
should  not  be  made  a  capital  offence,  they  exercised  their  autho- 
rity in  a  very  arbitrary  manner,  conniving  at  those  who  were  able 
to  pay  them,  and  punishing  with  merciless  rigor  the  poorer  sort  of 
offenders,  who  could  not  afford  to  comply  with  their  exactions.  At 
the  present  day  the  bench  is  more  reputably  filled,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  police  magistrates  with  a  regular  salary,  has  done  away 
with  most  of  the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  Butler's  time,  and  long 
afterwards. 

V.  590.  To  Puddle-dock.]  A  place  of  confinement  for  petty 
offenders. 

V.  599.  Made  monsters  fine^  and  puppet-plays.]  That  is,  he 
extorted  money  from  those  who  exhibited  shows. 

V.  609.  Imposed  a  tax  on  baker ^  ears.']  The  ancient  way  of 
punishing  bakers  for  want  of  weight,  was  by  the  tumbrel,  or 
cucking-stool ;  and  Butler  insinuates  that  this  justice  of  the  peace 
took  bribes,  to  save  them  from  the  pillory. 

V.  624-5.  With  hooks  and  money  placed  Jor  shezo. 

Like  nest-eggs,  to  make  clients  lay.]  Our  poet  now 
introduces  us  to  the  lawyer's  chamber,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
his  description  of  it  is  very  appropriate.  In  a  poem,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Grey,  entitled  the  Progress  of  Honesty,  the  following  lines 
occur^  which  Butler  probably  had  seen : —  • 

«<  Discord's  apartment  different  was  seen. 
He  had  a  lawyer  been ; 
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One  that,  if  fee  were  lar^,  loudly  coold  bawl ; 
But  had  a  cough  o'  th'  lungs,  if  small : 
And  never  car'd  who  lost,  if  he  might  win. 
His  shelves  were  cramm'd  with  processes  and  writv. 
Long  rolls  of  parchment,  bonds,  citations,  wills ; 
Fines,  errors,  executions,  and  eternal  chancery  bills." 
V.  63d-4.  Quoth  he,  there  is  one  Sidrophel, 

Whom  I  have  cudgeWd,  &c.]  The  dialogue  between 
the  Knight  and  the  Lawyer  is  maintained  with  great  humour,  and 
the  most  characteristic  propriety  on  both  sides.  We  see  in  the 
Knight  a  man  disposed  to  represent  his  own  case  in  the  fairest 
light  possible,  while  the  lawyer  gives  him  no  interruption,  but 
chiming  in  with  him,  encourages  him  to  prosecute  an  action.  The 
dramatic  effect,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  this  scene,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  comic,  and  perhaps  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  it, 
without  figuring  to  himself  a  lively  conception  of  the  personages 
r^resented. 
V,  645-6.  Now,  whether  I  should  beforehand 

Swear  he  robb*d  me  f  fee]  Dr.  Grey,  in  his  note  upon 
this;  passage,  says,  **  Thus  one  Harman,  a  very  wealthy  gentleman 
in  Northamptonshire,  was  served  by  a  tenant.  Mr.  Harman  hear- 
ing that  his  tenant,  who  was  in  great  arrears,  was  going  to  a  foir 
with  money  to  buy  cattle,  met  him  designedly  on  the  road,  told 
him  he  knew  he  had  money,  and  desired  him  to  discharge  some 
part  of  his  arrears,  which  he  did  with  some  difficulty.  This  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  some  persons  who  were  no  friends  to  Harman, 
they  advised  his  tenant  to  indict  him  for  a  robbery  upon  the  high- 
way, which  he  did,  and  Mr.  Harman  was  condemned ;  but  was 
pardoned  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  same  name,  who  was  se- 
cretary to  the  then  lord  treasurer ;  for  which  piece  of  service  he 
left  him  his  Xvhole  estate,  which  was  a  very  large  one.'' — ^Hudibras 
^ems  to. have  been  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  law-suits  as  it  is  in 
battles,  he  that  has  the  first  blow  has  the  advantage  over  his 
adversary. 

V.  648.  And  trover  for  my  goods."]  An  action  of  trover  is  an 
action  which  a  man  has* against  one  who,  having  found  any  of  his 
goods,  refuses  to  deliver  them  upon  demand. 

V.  676.  Sir,  quoth  the  lawyer,  not  to  flatter  ye."]    The  answer 
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of  the  lawyer  is  delivered  in  a  style  perfectly  characteristic.  He 
has  listened  to  the  Kmght  with  great  complacency,  and  now  gives 
him  every  encouragement  to  prosecute  his  lawsuit.  The  Knight, 
indeed,  has  scarce  told  the  lawyer  any  thing  but  falsehoods ;  yet 
he  has  made  out  his  case  so  plausible,  that  he  appears  perfectly 
innocent,  while  his  adversaries  are  represented  as  the  blackest 
offenders.  This  is  the  usual  practice  of  common  life.  Plaintiffs 
and  defendants  generally  represent  their  own  case  i^th  a  fair  out- 
side, and  conceal  what  will  impeach  the  justice  and  validity  of  it. 
From  hence  arise  so  many  lawsuits,  and  from  such  partial  repre- 
sentations so  many  disappointments  are  occasioned. 

V.  683.  I  would  so  trounce  her,  and  her  purse,"]  The  lawyer 
has  gathered  enough  of  the  Knight's  character  from  his  discourse^ 
easily  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  widow's  money  rather  than  her 
person,  that  he  is  anxious  to  obtun  possession  of;  and  therefore 
he  tells  him  of  the  large  damages  he  may  obtain  for  a  breach  of 
contract. 
V.  68&-6.  For  matrimony  and  hanging,  here, 

Both  go  by  destiny  so  clearJ]  Nerissa^  in  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Act  II.  Scene  IX.  speaks  in  the  same  style  with 
our  poet : — 

"  The  ancient  saying  is,  no  heresy. 
Hanging  and  wiving  go  by  destiny." 
V.  695.  *Tis  common  barratry."]    Barratry,  in  law,  signifies  the 
fomenting  quarrels  and  lawsuits ;  and  is  an  offence  pumshable  mth 
fine  and  imprisonment. 
V.  699-700.  For  which  some  do  the  summersault. 

And  der  the  bar,  like  tumblers,  vault,]  Summer- 
sault, DOW  commonly  wrote  and  pronounced  summerset,  is  a  feat 
of  Bctivity  often  practised  at  equestrian  performances.  Lawyers 
convicted  of  barratry  were  prohibited  from  practising  in  the 
courts,  which  was  technically  called  throwing  them  over  the 
bar. 
V.  705-6.  But  make  oath,  that  is,  in  plain  terms. 

To  forge  whatever  he  affirms.]  The  lawyer  ai^es 
cases  of  perjury  with  a  great  deal  of  sang  froid.  He  has  no  more 
regai'd  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice,  than  the 
Knight,  on  a  former  occasion,  declared  he  had  for  political  oaths. 
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In  more. particulars  than  one  there  is  a  similarity  in  their  charac- 
ters, and  human  and  divine  institutions  are  held  by  them  in  equal 
contempt. 

V.  716.  At  easily  as  hocus  pocusJ]  "  In  all  probability/'  (says 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  Discourse  against  Transubstantiation) 
"  those  common  juggling  words  of  hocus  pocus,  are  nothing  but  a 
corruption  of  hoc  est  corpus,  by  way  of  ridiculous  imitation  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  their  trick  of  transubstantiation;  into  such 
contempt  by  their  foolish  doctrine,  and  pretended  miracles  of  theirs, 
have  they  brought  the  most  sacred  and  venerable  mystery  of  our 
religion." 

V.  725-6.  And  you  can  want  no  witnesses 

To  swear  to  any  thing  you  pleaseJ]  Knights  of  the 
post,  who  made  a  living  or  trade  of  swearing,  were  very  numerous 
in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  so  bold,  that  *'  one  of  them 
being  asked,  of  what  occupation  he  was  ?  made  answer,  that  he 
was  a  vitness  (witness),  which  was  one  that  for  hire  would  swear 
in  any  man's  cause,  be  it  right  or  wrong." 

V.  732.  To  seme  for  jurymen,  or  tales^  Tales  is  a  Latin  word 
used  in  our  common  law  for  a  supply  of  men  impannelled  upon  a 
jury,  or  inquest,  and  not  appearing,  or  challenged.  In  these 
cases,  the  judge,  upon  a  petition,  granteth  a  supply  to  be  made  by 
the  sheriff,  of  some  men  there  present,  equal  in  reputation  to  those 
that  were  impannelled.  And  hereupon  the  very  act  of  supplying  is 
called  a  tales  de  circumstantibus. 

V.  737-8.  Bred  up  and  tutored  by  our  teachers, 

The  ablest  of  conscience-stretchers.']  Hudibras  was  in 
no  want  of  affidavit- men  to  help  him  out  of  a  difficulty,  those  of 
his  own  party  never  scrupling  to  violate  their  oaths  whenever  an 
q[>portunity  of  promoting  their  own  interests  occurred.  But  our 
poet  in  this  place  more  particularly  alludes  to  Dr.  Downing  and 
Stephen  Marshal,  who  absolved  the  prisoners  released  at  Brent- 
ford from  their  oaths. 

V.  742.  On  Bongey,  for  a  water-witch.']  The  name  Bongey  is 
here  put  for  Sidrophel,  and  implies  any  one  exercising  the  art  of  a 
conjurer  or  magician.  Bongey  was  a  Franciscan  friar,  a  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford,  and  an  associate  of  Friar  Bacon.  They  flou* 
rished  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.    In  that  ignorant 
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age,  every  thing  that  seemed  extraordinary  was  reputed  magic, 
and  both  Bacon  and  Bongey  went  under  the  imputation  of  study- 
ing the  black  art.  Bongey  also  publishing  a  Treatise  on  Natural 
Magic,  confirmed  some  well-meaning  credulous  people  in  this  opi- 
nion; but  it  was  altogether  groundless,  for  Bongey  was  chosen 
provincial  of  his  order,  being  a  person  of  most  excellent  parts  and 
piety.  * 

"  There  was  likewise,*'  Dr.  Grey  says,  **  one  mother  Bongey^ 
who,  in  divers  books  set  out  with  authority,  is  registered  or  chro- 
nicled by  the  name  of  the  Great  Witch  of  Rochester." 

V.  ^4^^%,  Fly  her  with  love-letters  and  billets. 

And  bait  'em  well  for  quirks  and  quillets,]  A  quiliet 
signifies  any  trick  or  sleight  of  law.  Hamlet,  in  the  scene  with 
the  grave-diggers,  says  :— 

*'  Why  may  not  that  be  the  scull  of  a  lawyer? 
'  Where  be  his  quiddities  now  ?  his  quillets  ?  his  cases  ?  his 
tenures,  and  his  tricks? 

V.  764.  To  copi/  out  her  seal,  or  hand.'\  In  Butler's  time  forgery 
was  not  a  capital  offence,  the  punishment  of  it  being  only  the  pil- 
lory and  imprisonment:  it  was  afterwards  made  capital  on  ao* 
count  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  crime,  through  the  exten- 
sion of  paper  credit.  The  forgery  of  seals  was  a  fraud  in  which 
the  monks  are  supposed  to  have  dealt  largely,  and  cardinals  and 
popes  themselves  are  thought  not  to  have  been  free  from  it.  The 
seal  to  the  famous  charter  of  Charlemagne,  which  gave  the  Patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  to  the  Roman  see,  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
ingenious  manufacture  of  some  ecclesiastical  artificer  of  a  later 
age.  The  seal,  now  a  days,  used  in  ordinary  legal  transactions, 
is  commonly  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  wafer  covered  with  a 
slip  of  the  instrument  or  deed,  and  stamped  with  the  first  seal  at 
hand,  generally  the  law-stationer's,  who  sell  such  deeds  ready 
prepfu'ed  for  execution ;  but  in  the  time  of  our  poet,  every  person 
of  the  widow's  respectability  was  supposed  to  have  not  merely  a 
seal  of  her  own^  but  one  with  her  arms  engraven  on  it ;  and  this 
kind  of  seal  it  is  which  our  conscientious  lawyer  persuades  Hudi- 
bras  to  obtun  an  impression  of,  in  order  that  he  may  have  it 
copied,  and  her  hand-writing  forged  to  something  that  may  further 
his  Uwsoit. 

VOCf.   II.  E   E 
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V.  760.  That  ply  t'  tW  Templet,  under  trees.]    Oldham,  in  his 
Imitation  of  the  Idth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  allodes  to  this  practice  u^ 
"  In  Temple  walks,  or  Smithfield,  never  fail 
Of  plying  rogues  that  set  their  souls  to  sale 
To  the  best  passenger  tliat  bids  a  price^ 
And  make  their  livelihood  of  perjuries  : 
For  God's  sake,  why  are  you  so  delicate. 
And  think  it  hard  to  share  the  common  fate  ?" 
V.  762.  About  the  cross-legged  knights,  their  hosts.]  The  knights 
of  the  post,  and  such  like  profligate  characters,  who  frequented 
the  Temple  walks,  are  represented  as  guests  of   cross-legged 
knights,  for  this  reason,  that  the  Temple  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  whose 
effigies  on  their  monuments  are  represented  in  a  recumbent  posture, 
with  their  legs  crossed. 

V.  7^^>  To  bait  a  letter,  as  you  bid,]  The  Knight  here  deter- 
mines to  pursue  the  advice  which  Ralpho  originally  gave  him, 
though  at  the  time  he  rejected  it ;  and  having  paid  the  lawyer  his 
fee,  a  point  which  men  of  the  law  seldom  fail  to  look  closely  into, 
the  Canto  concludes,  promising  to  acquaint  us  with  the  contents 
of  the  Heroical  Epistle,  which,  equally  urged  by  the  Squire,  the 
Lawyer,  and  his  own  passion,  he  resolves  to  send  to  his  mistress. 
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I  WHO  was  once  as  great  as  Ceesar, 

Am  now  reduc'd  to  Nebachadnezzar  ; 

And  from  as  fam'd  a  conqueror 

As  ever  took  degree  in  war, 

Or  did  his  exercise  in  battle,  5 

By  you  ttirn'd  out  to  grass  with  cattle : 

For  since  I  am  deny'd  access 

To  all  my  earthly  happiness. 

Am  fallen  from  the  paradise 

Of  your  good  graces  and  fair  eyes ;  10 

Lost  to  thiB  world,  and  you,  I'm  sent 

To  everlasting  banishment. 

Where  all  the  hopes  I  had  to  've  won 

Your  heart,  being  dashM,  will  break  my  own. 
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Yet  if  you  were  not.  so  severe  16 

To  pass  your  doom  l)efore  you  hear, 
You'd  find,  upon  my  just  defence, 
How  much  yeVe  wronged  my  innocence. 
That  once  I  made  a  tow  to  you, 
Which  yet  is  unperformed,  'tis  true  j  20 

But  not  because  it  is  upaid, 

_  « 

'Tis  violated,  though  delayed : 

Or,  if  it  were,  it  is  no  feult 

So  heinous  as  you'd  have  it  thought. 

To  undergo  the  loss  of  ears,  25 

Like  vulgar  hackney  perjurers : 

For  there's  a  difference  in  the  case 

Between  the  noble  and  the  base ; 

Who  always  are  observ'd  t'  have  done  't 

Upon  as  different  an  account ;  30 

The  one  for  great  and  weighty  cause. 

To  salve,  in  honour,  ugly  flaws ; 

For  none  are  like  to  do  it  sooner 

Than  those  who're  nicest  of  their  honour  : 

The  other,  for  base  gain  and  pay,  35 

Forswear  and  perjure  by  the  day. 

And  make  th'  exposing  and  retailing 

Their  souls  and  consciences,  a  calling* 


J 
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It  is  no  scandal  nor  aspersion 
Upon  a  great  and  noble  person ,  40 

To  say  he  naturally  abhorr'd 
Th'  oM-fashion'd^ trick,  to  keep  his  word. 
Though  'tis  perfidiousness  and  shame, 
In  meaner  men,  to  do  the  same : 
For  to  be  able  to  forget  45 

Is  found  more  useful  to  the  great 
Than  gout,  or  deafness,  or  bad  eyes, 
To  make  them  pass  for  wond'rous  wise. 
But  though  the  law  on  perjurers 
Inflicts  the  forfeiture  of  ears,  50 

It  is  not  just,  that  does  exempt 
The  guilty,  and  punish  th'  innocent ; 
To  make  the  ears  repair  the  wrong 
Committed  by  th'  ungovern'd  tongue  j 
And,  when  one  member  is  forsworn,  55 

Another  to  be  cropped  or  torn. 
•   And  if  you  should,  as  you  design, 
By  course  of  law  recover  mine. 
You're  like,  if  you  consider  right, 
To  gain  but  little  honour  by't :  60 

For  he  that  for  his  lady's  sake 
Lays  down  his  life,  or  limbs,  at  stake. 
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Does  not  so  much  desei've  her  favour, 

As  he  that  pawns  his  soul  to  have  her. 

This  ye've  acknowledg'd  I  have  done,  65 

Although  you  now  disdain  to  own  j 

But  sentence  what  you  rather  ought 

T'  esteem  good  service,  than  a  fault. 

Besides^  oaths  are  not  bound  to  bear 

That  literal  sense  the  words  infer  ;  70 

But,  by  the  practice  of  the  age. 

Are  to  be  judg'd  how  far  th'  engage  j 

And  where  the  sense  by  custom's  check't, 

Are  found  void  and  of  none  effect ; 

For  no  man  takes  or  keops  a  vow  75 

But  just  as  he  sees  others  do ; 

Nor  are  th'  oblig'd  to  be  so  brittle 

As  not  to  yield  and  bow  a. little  : 

For  as  best  temper'd  blades  are  found. 

Before  they  break,  to  bend  quite  round ;          80 

So  truest  oaths  are  still  most  tough. 

And,  though  they  bow,  are  breaking  proof. 

Then  wherefore  should  they,  not  b'  allow'd 

In  love  a  greater  latitude  ? 

For  as  the  law  of  arms  approves  85 

All  ways  to  conquest,  so  should  love's  j 
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And  not  be  ty'd  to  true  or  false, 

But  make  that  justest  that  prevails : 

For  how  can  that  which  is  above 

All  empire,  high  and  mighty  love,  90 

Submit  its  great  prerogative 

To  any  other  pow'r  alive  ? 

Shall  Love,  that  to  no  crown  gives  place, 

Become  the  subject  of  a  case  ; 

The  fundamental  law  of  Nature  95 

Be  over-rul'd  by  those  made  after  ? 

Copamit  the  censure  of  its  cause 

To  any  but  its  own  great  laws  ? 

Love,  that^s  ^he  world's  preservative. 

That  keeps  all  souls  of  things  alive  ;  .  100 

Controls  the  mighty  pow'r  of  Fate, 

And  gives  mankind  a  longer  date  ; 

The  life  of  Nature,  that  restores 

As  fast  as  Time  and  Death  devours ; 

To  whose  free  gift  the  world  does  owe  105 

Not  only  earth,  but  heaven  too  : 

For  love's  the  only  trade  that's  driven, 

The  interest  of  state  in  heaven. 

Which  nothing  but  the  soul  of  man 

Is  capable  to  entertain.  110 
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For  what  can  earth  produce  but  love, 

To  represent  the  joys  above  ? 

Or  who  but  lovers  can  converse, 

Like  angels,  by  the  eye-discourse  ? 

Address  and  compliment  by  vision,  115 

Make  love,  and  court  by  intuition  ?  ^ 

And  burn  in  am*rous  flames  as  fierce 

As  those  celestial  ministers  ? 

Then  how  can  any  thing  offend 

In  order  to  so  great  an  end  ?  120 

Or  Heav'n  itself  a  sin  resent 

That  for  its  own  supply  was  meant  ? 

That  merits,  in  a  kind  mistake, 

A  pardon  for  th*  offence's  sake  ? 

Or  if  it  did  not,  but  the  cause  125 

Were  left  to  th'  injury  of  the  laws. 

What  tyranny  can  disapprove 

There  should  be  equity  in  love  ? 

For  laws  that  are  inanimate. 

And  feel  no  sense  of  love  or  hate ;  1 30 

That  have  no  passion  of  their  own. 

Nor  pity  to  be  wrought  upon, 

Are  only  proper  to  inflict 

Revenge  on  criminals  as  strict : 
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But  to  have  power  to  {oYgi\e,  135 

Is  empire  and  prerogative  ; 

And  'tis  in  crowns  a  nobler  gem 

To  grant  a  pardon ,  than  condemn. 

Then  since  so  few  do  what  they  ought, 

'Tis  great  t'  indulge  a  well-meant  fault ;       140 

For  why  should  he  who  made  address. 

All  humble  ways,  without  success, 

And  met  with  nothing  in  return 

But  insolence,  affronts,  and  scorn. 

Not  strive  by  wit  to  countermine,  146 

And  bravely  carry  his  design  ? 

He  who  was  us'd  so  unlike  a  soldier. 

Blown  up  with  philtres  of  love-powder  ? 

And,  after  letting  blood,  and  purging, 

Condemn 'd  to  voluntary  scourging ;  150 

Alarm'd  with  many  a  horrid  fright. 

And  clawM  by  goblins  in  the  night ; 

Insulted  on,  revil'd,  and  jeer'd. 

With  rude  invasion  of  his  beard  ; 

And  when  your  sex  was  foully  scandal'd,       155 

As  foully  by  the  rabble  handled ; 

Attacked  by  despicable  foes, 

And  drubbed  with  mean  and  vulgar  blows ; 
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And,  after  all,  to  be  debarred 
So  much  as  standing  on  his  guard  ;  160 

When  horses,  being  spurr'd  and  priek'd. 
Have  leave  to  kick  for  being  kick'd  ? 

Or  why  should  you,  whose  mother-wits 
Are  farnish'd  with  all  perquisites  j 
That  with  your  breeding  teeth  begin,  166 

And  nursing  babies,  that  lie  in, 
B'  allowed  to  put  all  tricks  upon 
Our  cully  sex,  and  we  use  none  ? 
We,  who  have  nothing  but  frail  vows. 
Against  your  stratagems  t'  oppose,  1 70 

Or  oaths  more  feeble  than  your  own. 
By  which  we  are  no  less  put  down  ? 
You  wound,  like  Parthians,  while  you  fly. 
And  kill  with  a  retreating  eye  ; 
Retire  the  more,  the  more  we  press,  1 75 

To  draw  us  into  ambushes  : 
As  pirates  all  false  colours  wear, 
T'  intrap  th'  unwary  mariner  ; 
So  women,  to  surprise  us,  spread 
The  borrowed  flags  of  white  and  red ;  180 

Display  'em  thicker  on  their  cheeks. 
Than  their  old  grandmothers,  the  Picts ; 
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And  raise  more  devils  with  their  looks, 

Than  conjurers'  less  subtle  books  : 

Lay  trains  of  amorous  intrigues,  1 85 

In  tow'rs,  and  curls,  and  periwigs. 

With  greater  art  and  cunning  rear'd, 

Than  Philip  Nye's  thanksgiving  beard  j 

Prepost'ronsly  t'  entice  and  gain 

Those  to  adore  'em  they  disdain  :  190 

And  only  draw  them  in  to  clog, 

With  idle  names,  a  catalogue. 

A  lover  is,  the  more  he  's  brave 
T'  his  mistress,  but  the  more  a  slave, 
And  whatsoever  she  commands,  196 

Becomes  a  favoui*  from  her  hands  ; 
Which  he  *s  oblig'd  t'  obey,  and  must, 
Whether  it  be  unjust  or  just- 
Then  when  he  is  compell'd  by  her 
T'  adventures  he  would  else  forbear,  200 

Who,  with  his  honour,  can  withstand. 
Since  force  is  greater  than  command  ? 
And  when  necessity  's  obey'd. 
Nothing  can  be  unjust  or  bad  : 
And  therefore  when  the  mighty  pow'rs  2j06 

Of  Love,  our  great  ally,  and  yours. 
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Join*d  forces,  not  to  be  withstood 

By  frail  inamoiir'd  flesh  and  blood, 

All  I  have  done,  unjust  or  ill, 

Was  in  obedience  to  your  will ;  210 

And  all  the  blame  that  can  be  due 

Falls  to  your  cruelty  and  you. 

Nor  are  those  scandals  1  confest. 

Against  my  will  and  interest, 

More  than  is  daily  done,  of  course,  215 

By  all  men,  when  they  're  under  force. 

Whence  some,  upon  the  rack,  confess 

What  th*  hangman  and  their  prompters  please ; 

But  are  no  sooner  out  of  pain, 

Than  they  deny  it  all  again .  220 

But  when  the  devil  turns  confessor. 

Truth  is  a  crime,  he  takes  no  pleasure 

To  hear  or  pardon,  like  the  founder 

Of  liars,  whom  they  all  claim  under : 

And  therefore  when  I  told  him  none,  225 

I  think  it  was  the  wiser  done. 

Nor  am  I  without  precedent. 

The  first  that  on  th'  adventure  went ; 

All  mankind  ever  did  of  course. 

And  daily  does  the  same,  or  worse.  330 
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For  what  romance  can  shew  a  lover, 

That  had  a  lady  to  recover, 

And  did  not  steer  a  nearer  course. 

To  fall  aboard  in  his  amours  ? 

And  what  at  first  was  held  a  crime,  235 

Has  turn'd  to  honorable  in  time. 

To  what  a  height  did  infant  Rome, 
By  ravishing  of  women,  come  ? 
AVhen  men  upon  their  spouses  seiz'd, 
And  freely  marry  *d  where  they  pleas'd :         240 
They  ne'er  forswore  themselves^  nor  ly'd. 
Nor,  in  the  mind  they  were  in,  dy'd  ; 
Nor  took  the  pains  t'  address  and  sue. 
Nor  play'd  the  masquerade  to  woo  : 
Dtsdain'd  to  stay  for  friends'  consents,  245 

Nor  juggled  about  settlements ; 
Did  need  no  license,  nor  no  priest, 
Nor  friends,  nor  kindred  to  assist. 
Nor  lawyers  to  join  land  and  money 
In  th'  holy  state  of  matrimony,  250 

Before  they  settled  hands  and  hearts, 
Till  alimony  or  death  them  parts ; 
Nor  would  endure  to  stay  until 
They  'ad  got  the  very  bride's  good-will. 
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But  took  a  wise  and  shorter  course  256 

To  win  the  ladies,  downright  force  ; 

And  justly  made  'em  prisoners  then, 

As  they  have  often  since  us  men ; 

With  acting  plays  and  dancing  jigs, 

The  luckiest  of  all  love's  intrigues  ;  260 

And  when  they  had  Ihem  at  their  pleasure. 

They  talk'd  of  love  and  flames  at  leisure  ; 

For  after  matrimony  's  over. 

He  that  holds  out  but  half  a  lover, 

Deserves  for  every  minute  more  265 

Than  half  a  year  of  love  before ; 

For  which  the  dames  in  contemplation 

Of  that  best  way  of  application, 

Prov'd  nobler  wives  than  e'er  were  known, 

By  suit,  or  treaty,  to  be  won  ;  270 

And  such  as  all  posterity 

Could  never  equal  nor  come  nigh. 

For  women  first  were  made  for  men, 
Not  men  for  them. — It  follows,  then, 
That  men  have  right  to  ev'ry.one,  275 

And  they  no  freedom  of  their  own ; 
And  therefore  men  have  pow'r  to  chuse. 
But  they  no  charter  to  refuse. 
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Hence  'tis  apparent  that  what  course 

Soe'er  we  take  to  your  amours,  .  280 

Though  by  the  indirectest  way, 

'Tis  no  injustice  nor  foul  play  j 

And  that  you  ought  to  take  that  course, 

As  we  take  you,  for  better  or  worse. 

And  gratefully  submit  to  those  285 

Who  you,  before  another,  chose. 

For  why  should  ev'ry  savage  beast 

Exceed  his  great  Lord's  interest  ? 

Have  freer  pow'r  than  he,  in  Grace 

And  nature,  o'er  the  creature  has  ?  290 

Because  the  laws  he  since  has  made 

Have  cut  off  all  the  pow'r  he  had ; 

Retrench 'd  the  absolute  dominion 

That  Nature  gave  him  over  women ; 

When  all  his  pow'r  will  not  extend  295 

One  law  of  Nature  to  suspend  ; 

And  but  to  offer  to  repeal 

The  smallest  clause,  is  to  rebel. 

This,  if  men  rightly  understood 

Their  privilege,  they  would  make  good,         300 

And  not  like  sots,  permit  their  wives 

T'  encroach  on  their  prerogatives ; 
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For  which  sin  they  deserve  to  be 
Kept,  as  they  are,  in  slavery  : 
And  this  some  precious  Gifted  Teachers,         305 
Unrev'rently  repated  Leachers, 
And  disobeyM  in  making*  love, 
Have  vow'd  to  all  the  world  to  prove, 
And  make  you  suffer  a^  you  ought. 
For  that  uncharitable  fault :  310 

But  I  forget  myself,  and  rove 
Beyond  the  instructions  of  my  love. 
Forgive  me.  Fair,  and  only  blame 
Th'  extravagancy  of  my  flame, 
Since  His  too  much  at  once  to  shew  315 

Excess  of  love  and  temper  too  ; 
All  I  have  said  that  's  bad  and  true. 
Was  never  meant  to  aim  at  you, 
Who  have  so  sovereign  a  controul, 
O'er  that  poor  slave  of  yours,  my  soul,  320' 

That,  rather  than  to  forfeit  you, 
Has  ventured  loss  of  heaven  too  } 
Both  with  an  equal  powV  possest. 
To  render  all  that  serve  you  blest ; 
But  none  like  him  who  's  destined  either       325 
To  have  or  lose  you  both  together  j 
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And  if  you'll  but  this  ftiult  releeuie 
(For  so  it  JOQUst  be,  since  you  please,) 

I'll  pay  down  all  thai;  vow,  and-  more. 

Which  you  commanded^  and  1  swore,  330 

And  expiate  upon  my  skm 

Th'  arream  in  ftdl  of  all  my  sin. 

For  'tis  but  just  thiitt  I  .should  pay 

Th'  accrui&g'  penance  for  delay. 

Which  shall  be  done,  until  it  move  335 

Your  equal  pity  and  your  love. 

The  Knight,  perusing  this  Epistle, 
Believ'd  he  'ad  brought  her  to  his  whistle, 
And  read  it,  like  a  jocund  lover, 
With  great  applause  t'  himself  twice  over ;    340 
Subscribed  his  name,  but  at  a  fit 
And  humble  distance,  to  his  wit. 
And  dated  it  with  wond'rous  art, 
"  Giv*n  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;" 
Then  seaPd  it  with  his  coat  of  love,  345 

A  smoking  faggot — and  above. 
Upon  a  scroll — "  I  burn  and  weep,'* 
And  near  it — "  For  her  Ladyship, 
'<  Of  all  her  sex  most  excellent, 
^^  These  to  her  gentle  hand  present.'*  350 
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Then  gave  it  to  his  faithful  Squire, 
With  lessons  how  t'  observe  and  eye  her. 
She  first  considered  which  was  better. 
To  send  it  back,  or  bum  the  letter : 
But  guessing  that  it  might  impcni;,  355 

Though  nothing  else,  at  least  her  sport. 
She  opened  it,  and  read  it  out. 
With  many  a  smile  and  leering  flout ; 
Resolved  to  answer  it  in  kind. 
And  thus  performed  what  die  design'd*  S60 
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One  of  Dr.  Grey's  auxiliary  commentators  says,  '*  This  Epistle 
was  to  be  the  result  of  all  the  fair  methods  the  Knight  was  to  use 
in  gaining  the  widow:  it  therefore  required  all  his  wit  and  dexterity 
to  draw  from  this  artful  lady  an  unwary  answer.  If  the  plot  suc- 
ceeded, he  was  to  compel  her  immediately,  by  law,  to  a  compliance 
with  his  desires.  But  the  lady  was  too  cunning  to  give  him  such  a 
handle  as  he  longed  for ;  on  the  contrary,  her  answer  silenced  all 
his  pretensions." 

V.  2.  Am  now  reduced  to  Nebuchadnezzar. '\  The  Earl  of  Essex, 
in  his  disgrace,  addressed  a  letter  of  complaint  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
couched  in  terms  very  similar  to  those  Hudibras  here  employs.  He 
declared  himself  reduced  to  the  state  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Queen's  withdrawing  her  favour,  and  with  many 
other  expressions  equally  hyperbolical,  professed  himself  unable  to 
bear  the  load  of  existence,  if  she  persisted  in  keeping  him  removed 
from  the  radiance  of  her  beauties.  The  Queen  on  this  occasion, 
though  she  was  then  verging  towards  her  seventieth  year,  yielded 
to  the  urgency  of  the  Earl's  suit,  and  restored  him  to  her  favour. 
In  a  short  time  afterwards  he  offended  again,  and  the  sequel  of  his 
story  is  too  well  known  to  be  here  narrated. 

V.  16-  Yet  if  you  were  not  so  severe 

To  pass  your  doom  before  you  hear."]    This  is  exactly  in 
the  style  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's  letter  above  alluded  to,  and  which 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  Butler  had  his  eye  upon  when  he  composed 
this  heroic  epistle.  Though  it  would  be  improper  to  compare  so 
renowned  a  princess  as  Elizabeth  with  a  personage  of  so  little  dig- 
nity as  the  widow,  or  a  nobleman  so  gallant  and  accomplished  as 
the  Earl  of  Essex  with  a  wight  so  preposterous  and  ridiculous  as 
Sir  Hudibras,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  coinddence 
between  the  two  letters.  In  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  there 
are  some  pieces  to  be  met  with  in  a  vein  equally  inflated  and  tu- 
mified. 

V.  29.  Who  always  are  observed  f  have  done 't.']  Hudibras  touches 
the  subject  of  his  deferred  flagellation  with  the  happiest  address^ 
and  excuses  himself  for  the  breach  of  his  parole  of  honour,  by 
alleging  the  example  of  the  saints,  who,  on  different  occasions, 
made  no  scruple  to  violate  their  promises. 

V.  39-42.  It  is  no  scandal,  nof>  aspersion 
Upon  a  great  and  noble  person. 
To  say  he  naV rally  abhorred 
'  TA'  old  fashioned  trick,  to  keep  his  word^  Notwith- 
standing our  poet's  well-established  character  for  loyalty,  there  is 
a  very  strong  presumption  that  he  intended  here  to  lash  the  heads 
of  the  royal  party  as  well  as  the  republican  leaders.  Charles  II. 
was  infamous  for  his  ingratitude ;  nay,  even  his  character  for  mercy, 
which  ^vas  so  much  vaunted  by  the  writers  of  his  age,  is  denied  by 
an  illustrious  statesman  of  our  own,  (the  late  Mr.  Fox,)  his  des- 
cendant in  the  fifth  generation.  It  is  probable,  Butler  had  as  much 
in  view  the  Ingratitude  of  the  court  of  Charles  to  individuals,  like 
lumself,  who  had  suffered  in  the  royal  cause,  as  to  any  particular 
failing  in  the  Presbyterians  or  Independents  the  same  way.  In- 
stances of  great  men  breaking  their  word,  (could  they,  or  did  they 
deserve  to  be  recorded,)  would  make  a  collection  as  voluminous 
and  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  Statutes  at  Large ;  while  of  great  men 
observing  their  promises  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  matter  for 
^  single  volume. 

V.  45-6-7.     For  to  be  able  to  forget  j 

Is  found  more  useful  to  the  great 
Than  gout,  or  deafness,  or  bad  eyesJ]  The  satire  of 
these  lines  is  of  the  most  exquisite  cast.    Butler  probably  wrote 
from  his  own  experience.    He  had  felt  the  miseries  of  dependence. 
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and  was  well  qualified  to  describe  the  callous  indifference  of  the 
great  towards  indigent  merit. 

V.  63-4.  To  make  the  ears  repair  the  wrong 

Committed  by  th*  ungovem'd  tongue,']  Dr.  Grey,  in  hii 
note  upon  this  passage,  says,  "  Sir  Hudy}ras  seems  to  think  it  as 
unreasonable  to  punish  one  member  for  the  fault  of  another  as  the 
Dutchman  did  the  application  made  to  one  part  for  the  cure  of 
another.  A  purse-proud  Dutchman,  says  Sir  Roger  L'£strange, 
Fables,  Part  IL  Fab.  313,  was  troubled  with  a  meagrim  -,  the  doc- 
tors prescribed  him  a  clyster— the  patient  fell  into  a  rage  upon  it : 
— Why  certfdnly  these  people  are  all  mad,  (said  he,)  who  talk  of 
curing  a  man's  head  at  his  tail.'' 

V.  76-6.  For  no  man  takes  or  keeps  a  vow 

But  just  as  he  sees  others  do.]  In  revolutionary  times, 
the  excuse  which  men  make  for  deserting  one  party  and  joining 
with  another  is,  that  they  see  others  do  the  same,  and  that  they  do 
not  lead,  but  join  in  the  stream.  This  was  wonderfully  ex* 
emplified  in  the  course  of  the  French  revolution,  a  revolution  which 
commenced  on  the  noblest  principles,  and  which  terminated 
in  the  most  hideous  and  nefarious  despotism  that  the  world  ever 
saw. 

V.  99.  Love,  that  '<  the  world^s  preservative,]  This  and  the  fol« 
lowing  lines  are  an  imitation  of  Lucretius.  Modems  have  carried 
the  same  doctrine  still  further,  and  some  have  not  scrupled  to  af- 
firm, that  metals  and  stones  are  produced  by  some  process  analo« 
gous  to  the  production  of  animals  and  vegetables ;  but  hitherto 
these  subtle  mysteries  of  nature  have  escaped  the  actual  detection 
of  our  most  inqiusitive  philosophers.  These  philosophical  reveries 
might  be  admirably  lashed  by  a  man  endowed  with  enough 
of  science  and  poetry  to  expose  the  ridicule  with  which  they  are 
pregnant. 

V.  1 13-4.  Or  who  hut  lovers  can  converse. 

Like  angels,  by  the  eye-discourse  f]  Dr.  Grey  says, 
*^  metaphysicians  are  of  opinion,  that  angels  and  departed  souls, 
being  divested  of  all  gross  matter,  understand  each  other's  senti* 
ments  by  intuition,  and  consequently  msdntain  a  sort  of  conversa- 
tion  without  the  organs  of  speech." 

He  adds,  **  The  correspondence  by  two  persons  at  a  great  dis- 
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taQce»  mentioned  by  Strada,  and  quoted  by  the  Guardian,  No. 
\\9,  was  much  more  extraordinary  than  this  eye-discourse  of 
lovers.  He,  in  the  person  of  Lucretius,  gives  an  account  of  the  chi- 
merical corresipondence  between  two  friends  by  the  help  of  a  load- 
stone, which  had  such  a  virtue  in  it  that  it  touched  two  several 
needles.  When  one  of  these  needles  so  touched  be^^n  to  move, 
the  other,  though  at  never  so  great  a  distance,  began  to  move  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
two  friends  being  each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of  these  needles, 
made  a  kind  of  dial-plate,  inscribing  it  ^vith  four  and  twenty  let- 
ters, in  the  same  manner  that  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked 
upon  the  ordinary  dial-plate.  They  then  fixed  their  needles  on 
each  of  these  plates  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  move  round 
without  impediment,  so  as  to  touch  any  of  the  four-and-twenty  let- 
ters. Upon  separating  from  one  another  into  distant  countries, 
they  agreed  to  withdraw  themselves  punctually  into  their  closets 
at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  and  to  converse  with  one  another  by 
means  of  this  their  invention.  Accordingly,  when  they  were  some 
hundred  miles  asunder,  each  of  them  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  immediately  cast  his  eye  upon  his  dial- 
plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  write  any  thing  to  his  friend,  he  di- 
rected his  needle  to  every  letter  which  formed  the  words  which  he 
had  occasion  for,  making  a  little  pause  at  the  end  of  each  word  or 
sentence,  to  avoid  confusion :  the  friend,  at  the  same  time,  saw 
his  own  sympathetic  needle  moving  itself  to  every  letter  which  that 
of  his  correspondent  pointed  at.  By  this  means  they  talked  toge- 
ther across  a  whole  continent,  and  conveyed  their  thoughts  to 
one  another  in  an  instant,  over  cities,  mountains,  seas,  and 
desarts." 
V.  121-2.  Or  Heav*n  itself  a  sin  resent 

That  for  its  own  supply  was  meant.^  An  allusion  to  the 
text  in  scripture,  of  "  suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of 
such  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  In  any  other  character  than 
that  of  one  like  our  Knight,  we  should  conceive  this  to  border  on 
profaneness;  and  we  doubt  whether  it  is  aUowable,  even  for  a 
poet,  to  mingle  subjects  so  sacred  with  the  ludicrous  effusions  of 
his  muse.  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  >veaken  our  veneration 
for  the  inspired  writmgs,  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  our  fedth,  and 


y 
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will  ever  be  itiscountenanced  by  those  who  value  religion  as  the 
main  pillar  of  human  happiness. 
V.  }d7-8*  Ani  'tit  in  crowns  a  nobler  gem 

To  grant  a  pardon,  than  condemn.]  Shakspeare,  in 
the  Merchant  qf  Venice,  makes  Portia,  in  her  beautiful  apostrophe 
to  JVf  ercy,  say, 

«  ■  It  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temp'ral  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  scepter'd  sway, 
it  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice." 
V.  1 73.  You  wound,  like  Parthians,  while  you  Jly."]    The  Pan* 
thians  were  excellent  horsemen,  and  very  expert  in  the  manager 
ment  of  the  bow.    It  is  reported  of  them,  tliat  they  generally  slew 
more  upon  their  retreat  than  they  did  in  the  engagement. 

V.  182.  Than  their  old  grandmothers,  the  Picts.']  Butler,  with 
great  humour,  derives  the  fashion  of  the  ladies  painting  themselves 
from  their  ancestors  the  Picts,  who  used  to  stain  their  bodies  with 
the  juice  of  the  plant  woad. 

V.  188.  I%an  Philip  Ny^s  thanksgiving  beard."]  Philip  Nye 
was  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  very  remarkable  for  the 
singularity  of  his  beard.  At  the  Restoration  it  was  debated 
several  hours  together,  whether  Philip  Nye  and  John  Goodwin 
should  not  be  excepted  for  life ;  because  they  had  acted  so  highly 
(none  more  so,  except  Hugh  Peters)  agednst  the  King ;  and  it 
came  at  last  to  this  result :  That  if,  after  the  Ist  of  September 
the  same  year,  they  should  accept  any  preferment,  they  should  in 
law  stand  as  if  they  had  been  excepted  totally  for  life. — Wood's 
Athen.  Owon.  vol.  il.  col.  369. 

V.  217-8.  Whence  some  upon  the  rack  confeu 

What  tK  hangman  and  their  prompters  please.]  The 
Marquis  Beccaria>   in  his  ingenious  and  humane   Treatise  on 
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Crimes  and  Punishments,  proposes  the  fbUowisg  proUem  to  ex 
pose  the  iniquity  of  extorting  confessions  by  means  of  die  nekf 
or  other  tortures :  '*  The  strength  of  a  man's  moseles  and  nerves 
being  given ;  required,  the  quantity  of  torture  necessary  to  be  2^ 
plied  to  make  him  confess  himself  guilty  of  any  given  crime?" 

V.  237-3.  To  what  a  height  did  infant  Rome, 

By  raviihing  of  women,  come  f]  When  Romulus  had 
built  Rome,  he  made  it  an  asylum  or  place  of  refuge  for  all  male- 
factors, and  others^  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  to  retire  to ;  by  which 
means  it  became  very  populous ;  but  when  he  began  to  consider, 
that  without  propagation  it  would  soon  be  destitute  of  inhabitants, 
he  invented  several  fine  show«,  and  invited  the  young  Sabine 
women,  then  neighbours,  to  them ;  and  when  they  had  them 
secure,  they  ravbhed  them ;  from  whence  proceeded  the  warlike 
race  of  men  who  carried  the  Roman  name  to  the  utmost  pinnacle 
of  glory. 

V.  252.  Till  alimony  or  death  them  parttJ]  Alimony  is  an  al- 
lowance that  the  law  gives  the  woman  for  her  separate  maintenance^ 
when  living  apart  from  her  husband.  That  and  death  are  reckoned 
the  only  separations  in  a  married  state. 

V.  273-4.  For  women  first  were  made  for  men. 

Not  men  for  them,  &c.]  Woman  being  created  after 
man,  Hudibras  argues  that  females  are  an  inferior,  race  of  beingB, 
who  ought  to  be  subservient  to  the  pleasures  of  man.  This  is  the 
Mahometan  doctrine,  and  it  prevails  also  to  a  certain  extent 
among  all  the  eastern  nations.  Indeed,  wherever  the  system  of 
polygamy  obtains,  the  implied  inferiority  of  woman  follows  as  a 
natural  consequence.  ^ 

V.  291-2.  Because  the  laws  he  since  has  made. 

Have  cut  of  all  the  power  he  had."]  Hudibras  has  been 
arguing,  that,  by  the  law  of  nature,  man  possesses  the  absolute 
sovereignty  over  woman ;  and  he  now  says,  that  his  sex  have  re- 
linquished the  power  they  held  under  the  law  of  nature,  and  sab«- 
jected  themselves  to  the  restrsunts  arising  from  the  laws  of  sodety; 
but  he  threatens  the  widow  that  he  will  shake  off  those  restraints 
of  human  laws,  and  avail  himself  of  his  natural  right  to  seize  on 
the  widow's  person. 
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V.  305.  And  this  some  precious  gifted  teackers*1  '^^  Knight 
quotes  in  support  of  his  doctrine  the  authority  of  some  of  the  fana- 
tic preachers  of  his  age,  who  were  so  far  from  considering  marriage 
as  of  a  divine  institution,  that  they  procured  an  act  to  be  passed 
by  Barebone's  parliament,  ordering  the  marriage  ceremony  to  be 
performed  by  a  civil  magistrate.  Aiid  even  the  illustrious  Milton, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  shrew  for  his  wife,  so  far  coun- 
tenanced this  opinion,  that  he  wrote  an  express  treatise  to  prove 
the  legality  of  divorce,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  a  matrimonial  code  which  would  allow  the  same  facility  of  di- 
vorce as  that  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

V.  337-8.  The  Knight,  perusing  this  epistle, 

Believed  he'd  brought  her  to  his  whistle.']  A  metaphor 
taken  from  falconry,  which  implies  the  bird  obeying  the  call  of 
the  sportsman. 

V.  341-2.  Subscribed  his  name,  but  at  a  Jit 

And  humble  distance,  to  his  wit."]  In  former  times, 
when  an  inferior  wrote  to  a  superior,  or  a  suitor  to  his  mistress,  it 
was  a  matter  of  etiquette  that  his  name  should  not  be  subscribed 
near  to  the  body  of  the  letter,  but  at  a  humble  and  respectful  dis- 
tance. Lord  Chesterfield  somewhere,  in  that  collection  of  vanity, 
lewdness,  and  immorality,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  his  Letters 
to  his  Son,  notices  this  point  of  decorum,  and  instructs  him  where 
to  place  his  signature,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  whom 
he  is  addressing. 

V.  351-2.  Then  gave  it  to  his  faithful  Squire, 

With  lessons  how  i*  observe  and  eye  her  J]  It  has  been 
more  than  once  observed,  that  Butler,  tliroughout  the  whole  oi 
this  poem,  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  closely  on  Don  Quixote^  as 
a  model  for  him  to  copy.  The  directions  which  Don  Quixote  gave 
Sancho  when  he  dispatched  him  with  a  letter  to  his  mistress, 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  doubtless  suggested  to  Butler  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  makes  the  Knight  bestow  on  Ralpho  on  this  occa- 
sion. ''  €ro,"  says  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance  to  his 
Squire,  ''go  then,  auspicious  youth,  and  have  a  care  of  being 
daunted  when  thou  approachest  the  beams  of  that  refulgent  sun  of 
beauty  ;-«observe  and  engrave  in  thy  memory  the  manner  of  this 
reception :  mark  whether  her  colour  changes  upon  the  delivery  of 
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thy  coinnussion ;  whether  her  looks  betny  any  emotion  or  eon- 
oem,  when  she  hears  my  name,  f  n  short,  observe  all  her  actions, 
every  motion,  every  gesture ;  for,  by  the  aocnrate  relation  of  these 
things,  I  shall  divine  the  secrets  of  her  breast,  and  draw  just  infer- 
ences 80  far  as  this  imports  to  my  amour." 


THE 


LADY'S  ANSWER 


TO 


THE  KNIGHT, 


That  you're  a  beast,  and  turn*d  to  grass^ 

Is  no  strange  news,  nor  ever  was, 

At  least  to  me,  who  once,  you  know. 

Did  from  the  pound  replevin  you. 

When  both  your  sword  and  spurs  were  won        5 

In  combat  by  an  Amazon  ; 

That  sword  that  did,  like  Fate,  determine 

Th'  inevitable  death  of  vermin. 

And  never  dealt  its  furious  blows, 

But  cut  the  throats  of  pigs  and  cows,  10 

By  TruUa  was,  in  single  fight. 

Disarm 'd  and  wrested  from  its  Knight, 

Your  heels  degraded  of  your  spurs, 

And  in  the  stocks  close  prisoners,  ' 
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Where  still  they'd  lain,  in  base  restraint,  15 

If  I,  in  pity  of  your  complaint, 

Had  not,  on  honourable  conditions. 

Released  'em  from  the  worst  of  prisons  ; 

And  what  return  that  fevour  met 

You  cannot  (though  you  would)  forget ;  20 

When,  being  free,  you  strove  t'  evade 

The  oaths  you  had  in  prison  made  ; 

Forswore  yourself,  and  first  deny'd  it, 

But  after  own'd,  and  justify 'd  it ; 

And  when  ye'd  falsely  broke  one  vow,  25 

Absolv'd  yourself  by  breaking  two : 

For  while  you  sneakingly  submit. 

And  beg  for  pardon  at  our  feet. 

Discouraged  by  your  guilty  fears 

To  hope  for  quarter  for  your  ears,  30 

And  doubting  'twas  in  vain  to  sue, 

You  claim  us  boldly  as  your  due  j 

Declare  that  treachery  and  force. 

To  deal  with  us,  is  th'  only  course  j 

We  have  no  title  nor  pretence  35 

To  body,  soul,  or  conscience, 

But  ought  to  fall  to  that  man's  share 

That  claims  us  for  his  proper  ware  : 


( 
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Thesse  are  th*  motives  which,  t'  iiiduoe, 

Or  fright  us  into  love,  you  use ;  40 

A  pretty  new  way  of  gallai^ting^ 

Between  soliciting  and  ranting  ! 

Like  sturdy  beggars,  that  intl'eat 

For  charity  at  once,  and  threat.  . 

But  since  you  undertake  to  prove   -        ^  45 

Your  own  propriety  in  love,  -     - 

As  if  we  were  but  lawful  prize 

In  war  between  two  enemies';:  .*    :  . 

Or  forfeitures,  which  evVy  lover,         ♦  *  » 

That  would  but  swie  for,  might  recover ;  •         50 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand 

The  myst'ry  of  this  bold  demand, 

That  cannot  at  our  persons  aim. 

But  something  capable  of  claim.  ' 

Tis  not  those  paltry  counterfeit      '         '56 
French  stones,  which  in  our  eyes  you  set, 
But  our  right  diamonds,  that  inspire 
And  set  your  amorous  hearts  on  fife  ; 
Nor  can  those  false  St.  Martin's  beads. 
Which  on  cur  lips  you  lay  for  reds,  60 

And  make  us  wear,  like  Indian  Dames, 
Add  fuel  to  yoqr  scorching  flames ; 
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Bat  those  trae  rubies  of  the  rock, 

Which  in  our  cabinets  we  lock. 

'Tis  not  those  orient  pearls,  our  teeth,  65 

That  you  are  so  transported  with ; 

But  those  we  wear  about  our  necks, 

Produce  those  amorous  effects. 

Nor  18  't  those  threads  of  gold,  our  hair. 

The  periwigs  you  make  us  wear  ;  70 

But  those  bright  guineas  in  our  chests, 

That  light  the  wildfire  in  your  breasts. 

These  love-tricks  I've  been  vers'd  in  so. 

That  all  their  sly  intrigfues  I  know. 

And  can  unriddle,  by  their  tones,  75 

Their  mystic  cabals,  and  jargones ; 

Can  tell  what  passions,  by  their  sounds, 

Pine  for  the  beauties  of  my  grounds  ; 

What  raptures  fond  and  amorous, 

O'  th'  charms  and  graces  of  my  house  ;  80 

What  ecstasy  and  scorching  flame. 

Burns  for  my  money,  in  my  name ; 

What  from  the  unnatural  desire 

To  beasts  and  cattle,  takes  its  fire ; 

What  tender  sigh,  and  trickling  tear,  86 

Longs  for  a  thousand  pounds  a-year ; 
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And  languishing  transports  are  fond 
Of  statute^  mortgage,  bill,  and  bond. 

These  are  th'  attracts  which  most  men  fail 
Enamour'd  at  first  sight  withal ;  90 

To  these  th*  address  with  serenades, 
And  court  with  balls  and  masquerades ; 
And  yet,  for  all  the  yearning  pain 
Ye  'ave  sufier'd  for  their  loves  in  vain, 
1  fear  they'll  prove  so  nice  and  coy,  96 

To  have,  and  t'  hold,  and  to  enjoy, 
That,  all  your  oaths  and  labour  lost, 
They'll  ne*er  turn  Ladies  of  the  Post. 
This  is  not  meant  to  disapprove 
Your  judgment,  in  your  choice  of  love  j         100 
Which  is  so  wise,  the  greatest  part 
Of  mankind  study  't  as  an  art ; 
For  love  should,  like  a  deodand, 
Still  fall  to  the  owner  of  the  land : 
And  where  there  's  substance  for  its  ground,  105 
Cannot  but  be  more  firm  and  sound. 
Than  that  which  has  the  slighter  basis 
Of  airy  virtue,  wit,  and  graces ; 
Which  is  of  such  thin  subtlety. 
It  steals  and  creeps  in  at  the  eye,  1 10 
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And,  as  it  can't  endure  to  stay. 
Steals  out  again  as  nice  a  way. 

But  love,  that  its  extraction  owns 
From  solid  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Musty  like  its  shining  parents,  prove  llf> 

As  solid,  and  as  glorious  love. 
Hence  'tis  you  have  no  way  t'  express 
Our  charms  and  graces  but  by  these  ; 
For  what  are  lips,  and  eyes,  and  teeth, 
Which  beauty'  invades  and  conquers  with^     120 
But  rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds. 
With  which  a  philtre  love  commands  ? 

This  is  the  way  all  parents  prove 
In  managing  their  children's  love, 
That  force  'em  t'  intermarry  and  wed,  135 

As  if  th'  were  burying  of  the  dead ;  ^ 

Cast  earth  to  earth,  as  in  the  grave. 
To  join  in  wedlock  all  they  have ; 
And,  when  the  settlement  's  in  force, 
Take  all  the  rest  for  better  or  worse  j  180 

For  money  has  a  power  above 
The  stars,  and  fate,  to  manage  love ; 
Whose  arrows,  learned  poets  hold. 
That  never  miss,  are  tipp'd  with  gold. 
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And  thongk  some  say  the  parents'  claims       135 
To  make  love  in  their  children's  names, 
Who,  many  times,  at  once  provide 
The  nurse,  the  husband,  and  the  bride ; 
Feel  darts,  and  charms,  attracts,  and  flames, 

ft 

And  woo  and  contract  in  their  names ;  140 

And,  as  they  christen,  use  to  marry  'em. 

And,  like  their  gossips,  answer  for  'em. 

Is  not  to  give  in  matrimony. 

But  sell  and  prostitute  for  money ; 

'Tis  better  than  their  own  betrothing,  145 

Who  often  do  't  for  worse  than  nothing ; 

And,  when  they're  at  their  own  dispose. 

With  greater  disadvantage  choose. 

All  this  is  right ;  but  for  the  course 

You  take  to  do  't,  by  fraud  or  force,  150 

•Tis  so  ridiculous,  as  soon 

As  told,  'tis  never  to  be  done, 

No  more  than  setters  can  betray. 

That  tell  what  tricks  they  are  to  play. 

Marriage,  at  best,  is 'but  a  vow,  166 

Which  all  men  either  break  or  bow  ; 

Then  what  will  those  forbear  to  do. 

Who  perjure  when  they  do  but  woo  ? 

VOL.   11.  G  G 
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Such  as  before-hand  swear  and  lie. 

For  earnest  to  their  treachery,  100 

And  f  rather  than  a  crime  confess. 

With  greater  strive  to  make  it  less : 

Like  thieves,  who,  after  sentence  past. 

Maintain  their  innocence  to  the  last. 

And  when  their  crimes  were  made  aj^pear     165 

As  plain  as  witnesses  can  swear ; 

Yet,  when  the  wretches  come  to  ctie, 

Will  take  upon  their  death  a  lie. 

Nor  are  the  virtues  you  confessed 

T'  your  ghostly  father  as  you  gness*d,  170 

So  slight  as  to  be  justify'd. 

By  being  as  shamefully  deny*d ; 

As  if  you  thought  your  word  would  pass. 

Point-blank,  on  both  sides  of  a  case ; 

Or  credit  were  not  to  be  lost  176 

B'  a  brave  Knight-errant  of  the  Post, 

That  eats  perfidiously  his  word. 

And  swears  his  ears  through  ^  two-inch  board  } 

Can  own  the  same  thing,  and  disown, 

And  perjure  booty  pro  and  con;  180 

Can  make  the  Gospel  serve  his  turn. 

And  help  him  out,  to  be  forsworn  j 
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When  'tis  laid  hands  upon,  and  kist. 

To  be  betray'd  and  sold,  like  Christ. 

These  are  the  virtues  in  whose  name  186 

A  right  to  all  the  world  you  claim, 

And  boldly  challenge  a  dominion. 

In  Grace  and  Nature,  o'er  all  women ; 

Of  whom  no  less  will  satisfy. 

Than  all  the  sex,  your  tjnranny :  190 

Although  you'll  find  it  a  hard  province. 

With  all  your  crafty  frauds  and  covins, 

To  govern  such  a  numerous  crew. 

Who,  one  by  one,  now  govern  you  ; 

For  if  you  all  were  Solomons,  195 

And  wise  and  great  as  he  was  once. 

You'll  find  they're  able  to  subdue 

(As  they  did  him)  and  bafile  you. 

And  if  you  are  impos'd  upon, 
*Tis  by  your  own  temptation  done,  200 

Hiat  with  your  ignorance  invite. 
And  teach  us  how  to  use  the  sleight ; 
For  when  we  find  ye're  still  more  taken 
With  false  attracts  of  otir  own  making. 
Swear  that's  a  rose,  and  that's  a  stone,  206 

like  sots,  to  us  that  laid  it  on, 
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And  what  we  did  but  slightly  prime, 

MoBt  ignorantly  daub  in  rhyme. 

You  force  us,  in  our  own  defences. 

To  copy  beams  and  influences ;  310 

To  lay  perfections  on  the  graces, 

And  draw  attracts  upon  our  faces. 

And,  in  compliance  to  your  wit, 

Your  own  false  jewels  counterfeit : 

For  by  the  practice  of  those  arts,  215 

We  gain  a  greater  share  of  hearts  ; 

And  those  deserve  in  reason  most, 

That  greatest  pain3  and  study  cost : 

For  great  perfections  are,  like  heaven. 

Too  rich  a  present  to  be  given ;  220 

Nor  are  those  master-strokes  of  beauty 

To  be  performed  without  hard  duty. 

Which,  when  they're  nobly  done,  and  well. 

The  simple  natural  excel. 

How  fair  and  sweet  the  planted  rose,  22S 

Beyond  tSe  wild,  in  hedges  grows ! 

For,  without  art,  the  noblest  seeds 

Of  flowers  degenerate  into  weeds : 

How  dull  and  rugged,  ere  'tis  ground 

And  polish'd,  looks  a  diamond  !  230 
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Though  Paradise  were  e'er  so  fair, 
It  was  not  kept  so  without  care. 
The  whole  world,  without  art  and  dress, 
Would  be  but  one  great  wilderness  j 

And  mankind  but  a  savage  herd,  235 

For  all  that  Nature  has  cwjferr'd. 

This  does  but  rough-hew,  and  design. 

Leaves  Art  to  polish  and  refine  ; 

Though  women  first  were  made  for  men, 

Yet  men  were  made  for  them  agen  :  240 

For  when  (outwitted  b^  his  wife), 

Man  first  turn'd  tenant  but  for  life ; 

If  women  had*  not  interven'd. 

How  soon  had  mankind  had  an  end  ! 

And  that  it  is  in  being  yet,  245 

To  US  alone  you  are  in  debt. 

And  where's  your  liberty  of  choice, 

And  our  unnatural  No-voice  ? 

Since  all  the  privilege  you  boast 

And  falsely  usurped,  or  vainly  lost,  250 

Is  now  our  right,  to  whose  a*eation 

You  owe  your  happy  restoration; ,  ' 

And  if  we  had  n6t  weighty  caiuse 

To  not  appear  io  ^making  laws. 
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We  could,  Id  spite  of  all  yonxr  tricks,  865 

And  shallow  formal  politics. 

Force  you  our  managements  t'  obey» 

As  we  to  yours  (in  shew)  giwe  way. 

Hence  'tis  that  while  you  vainly  strive 

T'  advance  your  high  prerogative,  260 

You  basely,  after  all  your  braves, 

Submit,  and  own  yourselves  our  slaves ; 

And  'cause  we  do  not  make  it  known. 

Nor  publicly  our  interests  own, 

Like  sots,  suppose  we  have  no  shares  26^ 

In  ordering  you  and  your  affairs. 

When  all  your  empire  and  oommand 

You  have  from  us,  at  second*hand ; 

As  if  a  pilot,  that  appears 

To  sit  still  only,  while  he  steers,  270 

And  does  not  make  a  noise  and  stir, 

Like  every  common  mariner, 

Knew  nothing  of  the  card,  nor  star. 

And  did  not  guide  the  man^^of-war : 

Nor  we,  because  we  do  n't  appear  '   276 

In  Councils,  do  not  govern  there  j 

While,  like  the  mighty  Prester  John, 

Whose  person  none  dares  look  upon^ 
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But  is  preserved  in  close  disguise 

From  being  made  cheap  to  vulgar  eyes,         280 

W*  enjoy  as  large  a  pow'r,  unseen. 

To  govern  him,  as  he  does  men  ; 

And,  in  the  right  of  our  Pope  Joan, 

Make  emperors  at  our  feet  fall  down  j 

Or  Joan  de  Pucelle's  braver  name,  286 

Our  right  to  arms  and  conduct  claim ; 

Who,  though  a  spinster^  yet  vi^as  able 

To  serve  France  for  a  Grand  Constable. 

We  make  and  execute  all  lavirs. 
Can  judge  the  Judges  and  the  Cause ;  290 

Prescribe  all  rules  of  right  or  verong. 
To  th*  long  robe,  and  the  longer  tongue, 
'Grainst  which  the  world  has  no  defence. 
But  our  more  powerful  eloquence. 
We  manage  things  of  greatest  weight,  295 

In  all  the  world's  affairs  of  state ; 
Are  ministers  of  war  and  peace. 
That  sway  all  nations  how  we  please. 
We  rule  all  churches,  and  their  flocks. 
Heretical  and  ortbc^ox  ;  300 

And  are  the  heavenly  vehicles 
O'  th'  spirits  in  all  Conventicles : 
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By  us  is  all  commerce  and  trade 

Improved,  and  manag'd,  and  decay 'd ; 

For  nothing  can  go  off  so  well,  906 

Nor  bears  that  pric^,  as  what  we  sell. 

We  rule  in  every  public  meeting, 

And  make  men  do  what  we  judge  fitting  ; 

Are  magistrates  in  all  great  towns. 

Where  men  do  nothing  but  wear  gowns.        310 

We  make  the  man  of  war  strike  sail. 

And  to  our  braver  conduct  veil, 

And  when  he  'as  cbas'd  his  enemies, 

Submit  to  us  upon  his  knees. 

Is  there  an  officer  of  state,  M5 

Untimely  rais'd,  or  magistrate. 

That's  haughty  and  imperious  ? 

He's  but  a  journeyman  to  us. 

That,  as  h^  gives  us  cause  to  do  't. 

Can  keep  him  in,  or  turn  him  out.  . ,    !320 

We  are  your  guardians,  that  increase. 
Or  waste,  your  fortunes  hpw  we  please  j     . 
And,  as  you  humour  us,  can  deal  , 

.  * 

In  all  y our  ^natters,  ill  or  >well, 

'Tis  we  that  can  dispose,  alone,  326 

Whether  your  heirs  shall  be  your  ow^,        ' 
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To  whose  integrity  you  must, 

In  spite  of  all  your  caution,  trust : 

And,  less  you  fly  beyond  the  seas, 

Can  fit  you  with  what  heirs  we  please  j  330 

And  force  you  t'  own  them,  though  begotten 

By  French  valets,  or  Irish  footmen. 

Nor  can  the  rigorousest  course 

Prevail,  unless  to  make  us  worse ; 

Who  still,  the  harsher  we  are  us'd,  385 

Are  further  off  from  being  reduc'd. 

And  scorn  t'  abate,  for  any  ills. 

The  least  punctilioes  of  our  wills. 

Force  does  but  whet  our  wits  t'  apply 

Arts,  born  with  us,  for  remedy,  340 

Which  all  your  politics,  as  yet. 

Have  ne'er  been  able  to  defeat : 

For,  when  ye've  try'd  all  sorts  of  ways, 

What  fools  d'  we  make  of  you  in  plays  ? 

While  all  the  favours  we  afford,  345 

Are  but  to  girt  you  with  the  sword, 

To  fight  our  battles  an  our  steads, 

And  have  your  brains  beat  out  o'  your  heads ; 

Encounter,  in  despite  of  Nature, 

And  fight  at  once  with  fire  and  water,  350 
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With  pirates,  rocks,  and  storms,  and  seas. 

Our  pride  and  vanity  t*  appease  ; 

Kill  one  another,  and  cut  throats. 

For  our  good  graces  and  best  thoughts ; 

To  do  your  exercise  for  honour,  355 

And  have  your  brains  beat  out  the  sooner ; 

Or  crack'd,  as  learnedly,  upon 

Things  that  are  never  to  be  known  ; 

And  still  appear  the  more  industrious 

The  more  your  projects  are  preposterous ;       360 

To  square  the  circle  of  the  arts, 

And  run  stark  mad  to  shew  your  parts ; 

Expound  the  oracle  of  laws. 

And  turn  them  which  way  we  see  cause  ; 

Be  our  solicitors  and  agents,  365 

And  stand  for  us  in  all  engagements. 

And  these  are  all  the  mighty  pow'rs 
You  vaiuly  boast  to  cry  down  ours. 
And  what  in  real  value's  wanting. 
Supply  with  vapouring  and  ranting :  370 

Because  yourselves  are  terrify'd, 
And  stoop  to  one  another's  pride. 
Believe  we  have  as  little  wit 
To.be  out-hectcHr'd,  and  submit ; 
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By  your  example,  lose  that  right  376 

In  treaties  which  we  gain'd  in  fight  ,j 

And,  terrify'd  into  an  awe, 

Pass  on  ourselves  a  Salique  law  ; 

Or,  as  some  nations  use,  give  place, 

And  truckle  to  your  mighty  race  ;  380 

Let  men  usurp  th'  unjust  dominion, 

As  if  they  were  the  better  women , 
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V.  4.  Did  from  the  pound  repleoin  youJ]  Tlie  vndow  com- 
mences her  answer  in  a  very  high  strain  of  ridicule.  Playing  upon 
the  Knight's  confession^  that  her  mikindness  had  reduced  him  to 
the  condition  of  a  beasts  she^  by  a  very  slight  stretch  of  language, 
changes  the  pillory  into  a  pounds  and  reminds  the  Knight  how  she 
replevied  him  from  his  confinement.  A  pound  is  a  place. where 
cattk  that  are  distrained  for  rent  or  impounded  are  confined,  until 
replevied,  which  means  until  security  be  given  to  answer  the  dis* 
trainer's  suit. 

V.  13.  Tour  heel$  degraded  of  your  spurs."]  A  Knight  degraded 
from  his  dignity,  has  his  spurs  hacked  off  his  heels,  and  his  sword 
broken  over  his  head.  At  the  ceremony  of  the  installation  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  the  King's  master-cook  attends,  in  an  appro- 
priate costume,  with  a  butcher's  cleaver  in  his  hand,  and  warns 
the  Knights  successivefy  as  they  take  the  oath,  that  it  will  be  his 
duty  to  hack  off  their  spurs,  if  they  should  violate  the  engagements 
of  their  Knighthood. 

V.  43^.  lAke  sturdy  beggars,  that  ihtreat  ^ 

For  charity  at  once,  and  threat,"]  Whether  the  beggars 
of  the  metropolis  in  Butler's  day  were  so  clamorous  and  importu- 
nate as  the  present  race  of  mendicants,  we  have  not  the  means  of 
determining;  and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  decide  whether  most 
money  is  given  away  in  the  pure  spirit  of  charity  to  relieve  dis- 
tress^ or  given  forth  in  no  other  view  than  to  silence  importumty 
and  clamour. 


.   I 
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V.  55-6-7.  'Tit  not  those  paltry  counterfeit 

French,  stones,  which  in  our  eyes  you  set, 
But  our  bright  diamonds,  that  inspire!]    Nothing  10 
more  common  than  for  lovers  to  compare  their  mistresses*  eyes  to 
diamonds,  their  lips  to  rubies,  and  their  teeth  to  pearls.    This  hy- 
perbolical mode  of  expression  had  its  rise  in  the  east,  where  these 
precious  productions  of  nature  are  comparatively  plentiful ;  and  the 
genius  of  the  people  leads  them  to  delight  in  extravagant  me- 
taphors.   But  with  Europeans  it  is  ridiculous  and  unnatural.    The 
widow  very  plsunly  tells  Hudibras  that  it  is  not  the  diamonds  of 
her  eyes»  nor  the  rubies  of  her  lips,  or  the  pearls  of  her  teeth,  that 
have  inspired  him  with  a  flame ;  but  the  real  jewels  which  she  has 
treasured  up  in  her  cabinet.    In  a  word,  that  there  is  not  an  atom 
of  affection  in  his  suit,  and  that  he  is  solely  governed  by  mercenary 
views. 

V.  61.  And  make  ui  memr,  Uke  Indian  damesJ]  The  custom  of 
perforating  various  parts  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  ornament- 
ing ity  Is  souniversaly  that  no  nation  has  yet  been  discovered 
among  whom  something  like  this  practice  has  not  been  found  to 
prevail.  The  perforation  of  the  lip  exists,  at  the  present  day* 
among  the  EsquioMmx ;  perhaps  it  forms  part  of  the  toilet  among 
some  more  polished  nations. 

V.  89-90.  Thtu  are  th'  attrmctt  wlueh  nwU  men  fall 

Enamoured,  at  firet  tight,  withal.']  The  lady  recapittt- 
lates,  with  much  satirical  humoar,  the  chief  objects  of  allurement 
which  tempt  men  to  marry.  Havbg  an  eye  partiodarly  to  her- 
self, she  insinuates  to  our  ITBigfat,  that  he  woald  never  have 
thought  of  her,  but  for  her  jewels  and  guineas,  her  land  and  cattle, 
her  house  and  fomiturei  her  mortgages  and  bonds,  which  are  the 
things  alone,  she  tells  him,  that  have  any  attraction  in  his  eyes» 
and  stimulate  lum  to  urge  his  hopeless  tvlt. 

V.  103.— — LtAe  a  deodand.]  When  aa  accidental  homicide 
happens,  the  thing  causing  the  loss  of  life,  as,  for  instance,  the 
yrheel  of  a  carriage,  is  forfinted  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  is 
called  a  deodand. 

V.  117*8.  Hence  *tis  you  have  no  way  f  espreu 

Oar  charms  and  grtsoes  but  by  these,]  Tlie  season 
which  the  widow  assigns  for  men  comparing  the  beauties  of  their 
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tnUtreMes  to  precious  stones,  gold,  &c.  is  highly  comic  and  divert* 
ing.  Men,  says  she,  set  their  affections  on  gold,  &c. :  it  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  should  resemble  their  mistresses  to  those  ob- 
jects which  they  have  chiefly  in  view. 

V.  123-4.  This  is  the  way  all  parents  prove 

In  managing  their  children's  love,"]  The  author  of  the 
Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,  says  Dr.  Grey,  gives  an  instance  of  this 
in  the  case  of  a  delicate  young  lady,  whom  her  prudent  parents 
prostituted  to  the  embraces  of  an  old  brute.  *'  The  beastly  sot 
(says  he)  was  rival  to  one  of  a  very  agreeable  character ;  dieir  for- 
times  were  equal ;  but  I  dare  say  you'll  laiigh  at  the  merit  which 
preferred  this  worthy  to  the  choice  of  the  mother :  you  must  know 
he  had  a  pigeon-house  upon  his  estate,  which  the  other  had  not : 
thb  turned  the  balance  in  his  favour,  and  determined  the  fate  of 
that  unfortunate  lady.'' 

V.  127.  Ckist  eatth  to  earth,  as  in  the  grane,"]  Alluding  to  the 
burial  office,  which  Dr.  Grey  says,  was  scandalously  ridiculed  in 
those  times.  One  Brook,  a  London  lecturer,  at  the  burial  of  Mr* 
John  Gough,  of  St.  James's,  Duke's-plaoe,  within  Aldgate,  Lon- 
don, used  the  following  words  ^— 

*'  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust. 
Here's  the  pit,  and  in  thou  must" 

Mr.  Gheynel,  he  says,  behaved  as  remarkably  at  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Chiilingworth.  After  reflecting  upon  the  deceased,  he  threw 
his  book,  entitled  the  Religion  of  the  Protestants  a  safe  way  tp 
Salvadon,  into  the  grave,  saying,  **  Get  thee  gone,  thou  cursed 
book,  which  has  seduced  so  many  precious  souls :  Earth  to  earth, 
dust  to  dust :  Get  thee  into  the  pUice  of  rottenness,  that  thou 
may'st  rot  with  the  author,  and  see  corruption." 

V.  131-2.  For  money  has  a  power  abooe 

The  starsj  and  fate,  to  manage  /o9€.]  The  power  of 
money  in  love-afiairs  has  been  acknowledged  from  the  earliest' 
times ;  and  how  small  a  matter  will  sometimes  preponderate  ap- 
pears from  the  Spectator,  No.  15,  who  mentions  a  young  lady,  who 
was  warmly  solicited  by  a  couple  of  importunate  rivals,  who,  for 
many  months  together,  did  all  they  could  to  recommend  them- 
selves by  complacency  of  behaviour  and  agreeableness  of  conver- 
saUon.    At  length,  when  the  competition  was  doubtful,  and  the 
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kdy  andeterniiiied  in  her  choice,  one  of  the  young  loven  luckiljr 
bethought  himself  of  adding  a  saperaumerary  lace  to  his  liveries, 
which  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  he  married  her  the  very  week 
after. 

V.  133-4.  Wkou  arrowty  learned  poeti  hold. 

That  never  miu,  are  tipp'd  with  goM.]  The  poets 
feign  Copid  to  have  had  two  sorts  of  arrows,  the  one  tipped 
with  gold,  and  the  other  with  lead ;  the  golden  always  inspire  and 
inflame  love  in  the  person  he  wounds  with  them  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  leaden  create  the  utmost  aversion  and  hatred.  With 
the  first  of  these  he  shot  Apollo,  and  with  the  other  Daphne,  ao* 
cording  to  Ovid. 

V.  183.  When  Uk  laid  handi  upon,  and  kit^d.']  The  way  of 
taking  an  oath  is  by  laying  the  right  hand  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  denominates  it  a  corporal  oath.  *'  This  method,** 
Dr.  Grey  says,  "  was  not  always  complied  with  in  thoseiniquitous 
tiroes.  In  the  trial  of  Mr.  Christopher  Love,  in  the  year  1651, 
one  Jaquel,  an  evidence,  laid  his  hands  upon  his  buttons,  and  not 
upon  the  book,  when  the  oath  was  tendered  him ;  and,  when  he 
was  questioned  for  it,  he  answered  I  am  as  good  as  under  an  oath. 
And  in  the  trial  of  the  brave  Colonel  Morrice  (who  kept  Poute- 
fract  Castle  for  the  King)  at  York,  by  Thorp  and  Puleston,  when 
he  challenged  one  Brook,  his  professed  enemy,  the  court  answered, 
he  spoke  too  late^  Brook  was  sworn  already.  Brook  being  asked 
the  question,  whether  he  were  sworn  or  no,  replied  that  he  had 
not  yet  kissed  the  book.— The  court  answered,  that  it  was  no 
matter,  it  was  but  a  ceremony ;  he  was  recorded  sworn,  and  there 
was  no  speaking  against  a  record." 

V.  273.  Knew  nothing  of  the  card."]  Compass. 

V.  277.  While,  like  the  mighty  Fretter  John.^  The  relations  of 
travellers  in  Butler's  time  were  filled  with  marvellous  and  incredi* 
ble  accounts  of  Prester  John,  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  or  Ethiopia. 
One  of  them  is  reported  to  have  had  seventy  kings  for  his  vassals, 
and  to  have  been  so  superb  and  arrogant,  that  none  durst  look 
upon  him  without  his  permission. 

V.  278-9-80.  Whou  perton  none  dares  look  upon. 
But  it  preterit d  in  close  disguise 
From  being  made  cheap  to  vulgar  eyesJ]  Francisco 


AlvoitKs,  a  Po^guese  prieBfty  idhSs.  voyage  to  the  eourt  cf  Prester 
John^  lirese«rvedin  PorciuiBe'j  PHg^ms,  (^bservea,-  *'  That  he  coib- 
monlf  ihffweth  himself  thrice  a-year,  on  €hr]8tiiia8->'day,  on  Easter* 
day,  add  on^  Hbiy^Rcwd-dayi,  injSepteraber.  And  th6  cause  why 
he  thttb  irhcw«th  himself  ihrice>  i^  because  his  grandfather,  whose 
naipe  ifas< 'Alexander,  was:  kept. three  years  secret,  after  his  deaths 
by4kis  servants,  who  gov^rded' the  country  all  the  meanwhile ;  for» 
Bntil  iImIS  time,  jione  of. the  people  might  see  their  King  ;  neither 
waah^  seen  of  any;  but  a. few.  of  his  servants.  And  at  the  request 
of  the  peo^e^  the  father,  of  DhVid,  one  of  thdr  Emperors,  shewed 
l8msei6thH«/di^87  imd  this  kidg  also  doth  tht  like.  . 
'  Y,  288^4.'  And  ts  the  right  ^.  our  Fop€,Joani 

AfaAee«ipVor4>a<  oitr^el /a^  down.]  An  allusion  to 
t)ie  meeting  between  Pope  Akxander.  Hi.  and  the^tnperor  Fred<»c 
Barbamsa,  at  Teniae,  wfaicb  is  thas.de$erib<4  by  Sir  W..  Segar^  in 
his  TmetisQ.of  Heoer,  diril  land.inilitivify.  Th€{  Emperor  being 
arrived  at  VenicOf '  the  Pope  was  set  in  a  neh  chair  at  tfle  church 
door.  Before  the  Pope''sfeet  a  carpet  of  purple  was  spre^l  upon 
theigrotmd^  the  Emperor  beiAg  come  to  x\m  said  carpet  (forthwith 
feli.down,.'and|:fpttm  'th«n^e  lipbn  hia  >kii$6s)  went  towards  tlu) 
Pope  to  kiss  his  feet  $  ^ which.  doo6,  th«  Pope /\yith  his  hand  lifted 
ham  jnp..  ¥rotfi  thence  they  ipassed  together  ttnto'  the  great  altar, 
ia}i$t<'Mark'«'chvrchr,  whcrcMwasstI  the  table  4)lf  pr^ecious  stones, 
viich  at  this  day  is  fepuifd  one  o^  ihQgrea^efft  treasures  in  En- 
fopi^.  /  Some  have  reported,  that  the  ^Emperor  did  [MroBtrate  him- 
self before  the  altar,  and  the  Pope  set.  his  foot  on  his  neck ;  while 
thisi^^  adoiBf^  the desgy  miA^  the  Psalm  of  David,  which  saith, 
8uftr  a^(km\9t  itiiiiioutfi.  imtHMiB;  which  the  Emperor  heap. 
iaid^>  Non  iibjt^  wdP/itro;  the  Pope  answered,  Et  mihi,  et 

.>iV.  385.  Or'Jvan  de  FMC^Ue':$  braver  nameJ\  Joan  of  Arc,  called 
abaiLa  PncetiB,  ov  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  She  was  bom  at  the 
towttiof  Damrcfmion  theMeiiAe,  daughtc;ir  oS  James  d'Arc  and 
Isabella  Romee,  and  was  bred  up  a  shepherdess  in  the  countryf 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  she  pretended  -to  an  express 
e!6mmis8»on  firoih  Ood  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Orleans,  then  besieged 
hif  the  £BgUsh»  and  delfciided  b]r  John  Oomte  de  Dennis,  and 
almoet  Eedneid  to  the  laii  extremity.    She  went  to  the  eoronati^ 
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of  Charles  VII.  when  he  was*  almost  ruined.  She' knew  Umt 
prince  in  the  midst  of  his  nobles,  though  meanly  habited*  The 
doctors  of  divinity  and  members  of  parliament  openly. declared 
that  there  was  something  supernatural  in  her  conduct.  •  She  seat 
for  a  s^yord  that  lay  in  the  tomb  of  a  Kmght,  which  was  i^eMad 
the  great  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  de  Forbois,  upon 
the  blade  of  which  the  cross  and  flemvde4i8  were  engraven,  which 
put  the  king  iu  a  very  great  surprise,  in  regard  none  besidea  him- 
self knew  of  it  Upon  this  he  sent  her  with  the  oommand  of  some 
troops,  with  which  she  relieved  Orteaas,  land  drove  the  English 
from  it,  defeated  Talbot  at  the  battle  of  Pattai,  and  recovered 
Champagne.  At  last  she  was  unfortilaately  taken  ^prisoner*  in  a 
sally  at  Champagne,  in  1430,  and  tried  for  a  witch  or  8orcere8s> 
condemned)  and  burnt  in  Roaeo  market-place,  in  May^  1430.  .  - 

V.  288.  To  ierve  France  far  a  grund  camiableJ]  'Dr.  Grey,  with 
a  great  show  of  probability,  oensidera  all  thiaw'  a  satire  on  King 
Charles  II.  who  was  governed  so  much  by  hii  mistresses  r  pardcu* 
larly  this  line,  he  says,  seems  to  allude  to  his  French  mistress,  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  given  by  that  court,  whom  she  served  in 
the  important  post  of  governing  King  Chailes  as  they  directed. 

V.  329*30.  And, 'less  you  Jly  beyond' the' iet^t, 

Canfit^fouwUAmhathein'toe'pkttie.']  hisamaina 
in  the  common  law,  that  every  cldld'1>c^in  wedlo'd^lsiegiti* 
mate,  except  the  husband  hto  been-  beyond  the  seas,  so:th4t''Anr 
could  not  have  access  to  his  wife  for  above  a  twelve«moicth  preai 
ceding  the  birth  of  the  child.  '•  :.!•!< 

V.  378.  Pass. on  ourselves  a  Bstlipie  ha*']  Aik' weiehti  and- fiai4 
damental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  usually  Supposed  to  hav^ 
been' made  by  Pharamond,  or  ai  least 'by  Clovis^' in  viituei  whereof 
males  are  only  to  inherit.  The  Lysians,  according  to  HerddotnS'^ 
had  a  custom  peculiar  to  themselves,'  and  the  rbv^ilBe'.Of  this. 
Among  them  the  relation  by  the  mother^^  sid^  was.e^ecnrtied  mote 
honourable  than  the  father's ;  *  and,  for  that  reason;  the<chlldren  took 
the  mother's  name. 

V.  37^80.  Or  as  some  nations  use,  ghe  place. 

And  truckle  to  your  mighty  ra€O.^B»AQt*pr6hMf 
here  alludes  to  some  stories  of  the  Russian 'women^' of  jwtiom  Fva^ 
ehase  observes,  **  That  if  there  the  wom^  are  not  hea^  once  a 
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week»  they  will  not  be  good,  and  therefore  they  look  for  it  weekly ; 
and  the  women  say,  if  their  husbands  did  not  beat  them  they 
should  not  love  them.'' 

Some  critics  have  thought  that  this  poem  terminates  too  ab- 
ruptly, a.nd  that  probably  it  was  the  author's  intention  to  have 
carried  it  further.  But  there  seems  no  just  ground  for  this  sup- 
position. The  episode  of  the  civil  war  is  concluded  in  the  Canto 
devoted  to  it,  and  there  then  remuns  only  the  Knight's  amour  to 
be  brought  to  an  end.  This  is  done  mih  all  our  poet's  character- 
istic humour  and  fertility  of  fancy.  **  The  widow,"  says  a  former 
commentator,  "  is  too  cunning  to  be  entrappe^^  either  by  the 
threats  or  entreaties  of  the  Knight's  letter.  She  gives  him  no  hopes 
of  a  peaceable  compliance  with  his  demands,  nor  any  handle  for  a 
forced  one,  either  in  law  or  eqmty.  Her  satire  is  just,  and  so  ap- 
positely levelled  at  the  most  sensible  part  of  his  passion,  that  all 
his  pretensions  to  it  are  ridiculed  and  overthrown.  All  his  hypo- 
critical schemes  and  pretences  being  thus  disappointed,  we  may 
conjecture  that  it  wrought  in  his  stubborn  mind  a  conviction  that 
they  were  vain,  empty,  and  unavailable ;  and  accordingly,  we  find 
that  he  now  puts  an  end  to  a  three  years'  fruitless  amour,  for  we 
hear  nothing  of  him  afterwards. 
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